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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Spring Migration 


Aaron M. Bagg 


PRIL 30 WAS ANOTHER SUCH DAY— 
strong southeast winds and an almost con- 
tinuous ‘spitting’ rain. Burt Monroe, Jr., and 

I ran over our usual route in the coastal woods 
near Pensacola, Fla. and on Santa Rosa Island, in 
the forenoon, and found nothing. After lunch we ran 
it again. At 1:30 p.m. we noticed Eastern Kingbirds 
coming down as if from a high altitude. Several times 
during the afternoon, similar vertical flights of small 
migrants were seen. Our list for the afternoon in- 
cluded: Eastern Kingbird, Barn Swallow, Red-eyed 
Vireo, and Blue Grosbeak (abundant); Ruby-throat- 
ed Hummingbird, Catbird, Veery, Scarlet and Sum- 
mer Tanagers and Indigo Bunting (common); and 
one or a few each of Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Acadian 
Flycatcher, Bank Swallow, Wood, Olive-backed and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes, Black and White, Yellow, 
Cape May, Magnolia, Black-throated Green, Cerulean, 
Bay-breasted and Black-poll Warblers, Oven-bird, 
Northern Water-thrush, Bobolink, and Rose-breastetl 
Grosbeak.” 

The above paragraph was written by Francis 
Weston, of Pensacola, Fla., who tells me that he had 
witnessed a similar afternoon precipitation of mi- 
grants on April 17, 1957. The following paragraph, 
by Vic Emanuel, of Houston, Tex., has been put 
together partly from a note of his in The Spoonbill, 
and partly from his report to Fred S. Webster, Jr., 
who very kindly forwarded it to me. 

“On April 21, Carl Aiken and I made a spring 
migration run from San Jacinto Battleground to 
Galveston, Tex. Shortly after 12:00 noon, we pro- 
ceeded to Mulberry Grove. This grove, covering a 
one-acre area on the west end of Galveston Island, 
was inundated with migrants on April 13-14, but 
now it was almost devoid of them. All we could 
locate were 1 Am. Redstart, 1 Tennessee Warbler, 4 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, 3 Indigo Buntings, 2 Or- 
chard Orioles, 1 Baltimore Oriole, and 1 Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo. However, while walking down the 
road toward the marsh flats, we found a Prairie War- 
bler, a lifer for both of us. At this time (1 p.m.) 
we noticed some dark clouds building up across the 
bay to the northwest. We returned to the grove for 
lunch and, while we were eating, we noticed a Blue- 
winged Warbler and a Black-poll Warbler. As we 
inspected the rest of the grove, we saw what a change 
the threatened bad weather had made. Am. Redstarts 
were more numerous, as were Tennessee and other 
warblers. About 1:30 p.m., the dark clouds moved 
overhead from the northwest; however, the wind did 
not shift to the north, but continued from the south- 
west and increased in velocity. A few drops of rain 
fell, and we witnessed an amazing phenomenon. As 
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we looked southward, a tiny black speck would fly 
overhead and then plunge headlong into the grove. 
We then found that the grove contained: 25 Am. 
Redstarts, 30 Tennessee Warblers, 50 Bay-breasted 
Warblers, 30 Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, 10 Orchard 
Orioles, 10 Indigo Buntings, 8 Yellow-billed Cuck- 
oos, 5 Baltimore Orioles, 2 Blue-winged Warblers, 
another Prairie Warbler, and one each of Black-poll, 
Black and White, Chestnut-sided, and Magnolia War- 
blers, plus singles of Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Painted 
Bunting, Scarlet Tanager, and Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
A grove of trees which was almost lifeless an hour 
ago was now alive with migrants. We had witnessed 
a perfect example of the effect of weather on Gulf 
Coast migration.” 

For various reasons, these two first-hand accounts 
of observed migration phenomena seem to provide 
both a pleasant and a logical introduction for this 
summary of the April and May 1957 season. For 
the outstanding feature of this spring in North 
America was the unfolding of the immigration, into 
Gulf coast areas of the United States, of land birds 
which winter south of North America. Thanks not 
only to the migrants themselves, but also to the 
meaningful observations of the increasing number of 
bird students on the Gulf coast who go afield 
equipped with inquiring minds as well as_ with 
binoculars, spring-1957 produced a major advance in 
our understanding of spring migration in the vicinity 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Moreover, the Gulf coast, 
this spring, provided a grist of exciting material for 
expert analysis and evaluation by those ornithological 
authorities who, for years, have been exploring 
scientifically the fascinating phenomenon of migra- 
tion in the Gulf region, and whose continuing work 
is eagerly followed by all bird students. Since the 
Gulf States comprise what might be called a ‘‘super- 
region,” all readers are urged to see the excellent 
reports by Robert Newman, by William Robertson 
and Henry Stevenson, and by Fred S. Webster, Jr. 

Furthermore, not unnaturally, the over-all pace 
of spring migration into and through the Gulf States 
has a direct bearing on the manner in which those 
same migr-n‘s from the tropics will reach and pass 
throxch more northerly areas of eastern North Amer- 
ica. For example, when Mrs. Amelia Laskey reports 
that zo Black-throated Green Warblers were listed 
by the Tennessee Ornithological Society for its Field 
Day, in the vicinity of Nashville, April 27, she may 
find partial explanation of that fact in Mrs. Connie 
Hagar’s report that “Black-throated Green Warblers 
were in great abundance’ at Rockport, Texas, on 
April 28. Similarly, those observers in the North who 
waited long and late to see a Barn Swallow will be 
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pleased to know that Allan Cruickshank observed a 
flight of “thousands” of these swallows along the 
coast of Brevard County, Fla., May 3-5, while 
Thomas Imhof reports thousands of swallows, of 
various species, flying northeastward, at right angles 
to a “northwester,” at Wheeler Refuge, Ala., May 4. 

In regions lying west of the main northward surge 
of tropical air, it is interesting to note that both Mr. 
Monson and Dr. Scott mention a late migration. The 
highlight of the sezson in the Southwest Region was 
a generally late migration, particularly of land birds; 
Mr. Monson attributes this to unusually cool weather, 
plus unusual (for spring) storm conditions. Dr. Scott 
Suggests that the unusually cold and wet spring in 
the Great Basin—Central Rockies caused the season 
to be at least two weeks behind schedule, 

Again, if some northern observers complain of a 
thin and late May migration, with no major warbler 
waves developing at Philadelphia, for example, until 
May 23 (Julian Potter), and in eastern Massachusetts 
until May 24-28 (Mrs. Ruth Emery, Bennett Keenan, 
Richard Kleber), and with a steady migration of 
warblers, Empidonax flycatchers, tanagers, Indigo 
Buntings, and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks at Detroit as 
late as May 26-29 (Harvey Gunderson), they may 
be less perplexed when they consider such points as 
these: (1) one of two maximum spring-1957 waves 
on the Gulf coast, from Texas to Florida, occurred 
on May 5; (2) many small groups of warblers, 
thought to be mostly Am. Redstarts, were seen 
flying in from the Gulf, against an easterly flow of 
polar air, onto the coast of Everglades National Park, 
Fla.. May 7 (Robertson and Stevenson); (3) observ- 
ing by telescope from an oil rig out in the Gulf of 
Mexico, Robert Newman witnessed excitingly heavy 
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trans-Gulf flights during daylight hours of May 9 
and 10; (4) a “kill” of 300 birds occurred at a 
Jacksonville, Fla.. TV tower the night of May 10 
(S. A. Grimes); (5) as late as May 12, at Houston, 
Tex., Stephen G. Williams found 40 Blackburnian 
Warblers and 30 Chestnut-sided Warblers in one 
pecan orchard (Webster). 

Robert Newman's tremendously exciting observa- 
tions of heavy trans-Gulf migrations in the afternoon 
hours of May 9 and 10 represent not only an ornitho- 
logical achievement of high significance per se, but 
also an ingenious technique for the study of diurnal 
migration in the Gulf region whose potential is 
intriguing, and on which Dr. Newman is to be 
heartily congratulated. 

Moreover, this tangible evidence of the fact of 
trans-Gulf migration was supplemented, during the 
remarkable spring of 1957, by similarly exciting 
supporting evidence regarding the “‘time-table,” or 
“flight-schedule,” of the trans-Gulf crossing (which 
was first surmised several years ago by George 
Lowery), and the conditions under which the over- 
water migrants will break off their flight abruptly on 
reaching the northern Gulf coast. Furthermore, a con- 
sideration of the spring-1957 migration throughout 
the entire United States Gulf coast, from Brown- 
ville, Tex., to Key West, Fla., reveals the degree to 
which the spring migration in any part of that coast 
is affected by general airflow conditions prevailing 
over the entire Gulf region. 

Regarding the trans-Gulf “time-table” in spring, 
George Lowery’s telescopic observations some years 
ago had shown that major flights of migrants cross 
the northern coast of Yucatan between 9 p.m. and 
2 a.m. And, for several years now, such Gulf States 
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observers as Lowery and Newman have believed 
that, under normal weather conditions, the ‘‘time- 
table’ of trans-Gulf migration places the bulk of 
the migrants over the northern Gulf coast in after- 
noon hours. This spring, the validity of this “‘flight- 
schedule” (in which migrants leaving Yucatan in 
the evening of one day arrive over the northern Gulf 
coast in the afternoon of the following day), was 
strongly supported not only by such observations as 
those described by Mr. Weston, but also by Dr. 
Newman's own telescopic observations. 

As for the conditions which will bring trans-Gulf 
migrants down on the coast, Francis Weston’s ex- 
perience has shown that there are three weather situa- 
tions, any one of which will precipitate the birds in 
spring on the coast near Pensacola, Fla.: (1) nor- 
therly winds following a cold frontal passage; (2) 
local rain in the area, no matter what the temperature 
and wind-direction may be; (3) rain over offshore 
areas traversed by the migrants. 

It is pleasant again to find that Vic Emanuel, of 
Houston, Tex., has also been interested in why he 
finds grounded migrants when and where he does. 
He writes: “A general spring wave, or pile-up, is 
caused by a cool front passing through, which changes 
the wind to the north and may or may not cause 
rain. Rain alone, without a wind-change to the north, 
will cause only local coastal and inland pile-ups, de- 
pending on the time and nature of the rain. On the 
coast, even threatened rain at midday will down ntis 
grants locally; but, inland, rain alone without a 
wind-change to the north will cause a precipitation 
of migrants only if the rain is during the night and 
hard.” 

Spring-1957 indicated a general rule affecting the 
Gulf region: a key to the spring migration through- 
out all the Gulf-coastal areas of the United States is 
provided by the persistence and strength of the 
normal clockwise airflow set up over the entire Gulf 
region by the great Bermuda high pressure cell. 
When, as in the spring of 1957, that clockwise air- 
flow persists for relatively long periods and in con- 
siderable strength, particularly in April, the Florida 
peninsula, for example, may receive good numbers of 
migrants from the West Indies—e.g., a count of 
550-600 Palm Warblers, Anna Maria, Fla., April 20 
(Mrs. Talbot Brewer)—but it will not be visited to 
any great extent by central-Gulf or western-Gulf 
migrants. 

Robertson and Stevenson report for the Florida 
Region: ‘Except in the Tallahassee Division, ob- 
servers agreed in pronouncing the land-bird migra- 
tion the poorest of recent memory. Unusually little of 
the trans-Gulf flight of species wintering in Central 
and South America was deflected to peninsular 
Florida. This was particularly true of the April 
component of the flight.’ 

“Ill blows the wind that profits nobody,” however. 
And if steady, strong easterlies keep trans-Gulf mi- 
grants away from the Florida peninsula, those same 
winds may help produce a superb spring season in 
Texas and Louisiana. 

One must believe that it was not by chance, but 
because of the prevailing airflow over the Gulf, that, 
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in contrast to the above, Mrs. Hagar, at Rockport, 
Tex., reports what she calls ‘‘the best migration ever, 
I believe.’”” And, at San Benito, Tex., Luther Goldman 
reports greater-than-usual numbers of Scarlet Tan. 
agers and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks; it seems likely 
that these central-Gulf migrants were drifted west- 
ward by the strong easterlies. Furthermore, Mr. Gold- 
man adds: “This spring migration has been one of 
the best in recent years.” 

Moreover, this airflow, in April, gave coastal 
Louisiana and Texas a fair sprinkling of migrants 
from the West Indies. Mrs. Frances Hames very 
kindly provided this reviewer with the local clima- 
tological report for Key West, Fla., for April 1957. 
This shows that Key West had steady easterlies dur- 
ing April 21-28. (At Sarasota, Fla., Charles Preston 
says that there were “almost no migrants, April 22- 
25."") As we have seen, Emanuel and Aiken re- 
corded the Prairie Warbler and the Black-poll War- 
bler at Galveston, Tex., April 21. On April 22, Dr. 
Albert Wolfson collected a Cape May Warbler at 
Cameron, La.; on April 26, also at Cameron, he 
collected a Black-whiskered Vireo. On April 29, at 
Baytown, Tex., Arlie McKay saw a Black-poll War- 
bler, the fourth spring record in the experience of 
that veteran observer. Even at Rockport, Tex., Mrs. 
Hagar recorded Black-throated Blue, Swainson’s, and 
Black-poll Warblers in April 1957. 

Before considering some of the April and May 
1957 migration phenomena, it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge that we are again indebted to John H. 
Conover, Interim Director of Harvard University’s 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, Milton, Mass. 
for the drafting of the simplified weather maps which 
show conditions prevailing on certain dates featured 
in this summary. For simplification, the information 
on these maps is confined to indicating air masses, 
airflows, frontal systems, Highs and Lows, and (in 
a few cases) pertinent areas of precipitation. 

Dr. Baumgartner mentions D. M. Thatcher's report 
that 18 inches of snow fell on the eastern slopes of 
the Rockies during April 1-3, setting the spring mi- 
gration back at least two weeks. Part of a pattern of 
blizzard, flood, and tornado, which gave the Southern 
Great Plains the unenviable distinction of experienc- 
ing the most sustained savage weather in the United 
States during this spring, this opening-of-April storm 
resulted from the collision of polar and tropical air. 
During April 1-7, the tropical air pushed northward 
from the Gulf of Mexico, occupying Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Region during April 3-5, and just “catching” 
eastern New England before being driven off the 
Atlantic coast. A northward eruption of tropical air 
seems to be a feature to be watched for in the first 
week of April; depending on its life history, it is 
likely to produce interesting migratory phenomena 
somewhere. This year, the results were rather meager, 
perhaps because of heavy rains in the warm sector, or 
possibly because the Low remained relatively diffuse. 
However, as Mr. Chamberlain says: “It appears that 
early April winds could have influenced some mi- 
grants.” In any event, the weather of April 1-7 
1957, did have the following results: the season's 
largest “kill” at the TV tower in northern Leon 
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County, Fla. during the night of April 1 (Stoddard) ; 
heavy flights of typical migrants, Miami and Mara- 
thon, Fla., April 2-3 (Robertson and Stevenson) ; first 
Black and White and Black-throated Green Warblers, 
Knoxville, Tenn., April 2 (J. B. Owen); Green 
Heron, Whip-poor-will, and Prothontary Warbler, 
at Nashville, Tenn., April 3 (Laskey); Yellow War- 
bler, Charleston, W. Va., April 3 (fide Maurice 
Brooks); several casualties at the Chapel Hill, N. C., 
TV tower, sometime during April 1-5 (Chamber- 
lain); Hooded Warbler and some other early mi- 
grants, Raleigh, N. C., April 5 (T. L. Quay); 
Magnolia Warbler, Morgantown, W. Va., April 5 
(fide Brooks); 115 species recorded on Dauphin 
Island, Ala., April 6 (fide T. A. Imhof); first record 
for Whip-poor-will for Fitzgerald, Ga. area, April 6 
(Milton Hopkins); Western Kingbird, Port Eliza- 
beth, N. J., April 6 (Potter and Murray report) ; 
Blue Grosbeak, Cotuit, Mass., April 7-12, and Sum- 
mer Tanager, Walpole, Mass., April 7-19 (fide 
Emery); Barn Swallow, West Quoddy Head, Me., 
April 8 (Christopher Packard). 

In Wyoming, by contrast, where the interaction of 
tropical and polar air produced snow, Oliver Scott 
reported that Horned Larks came in to the sides of 
highways which were free of snow, and that there 
were thousands of them in about 20 miles of high- 
way north of Casper on April 7. 

On April 10, a huge polar High (with a central 
pressure of 1044 millibars, or 30.8 inches) Was 
poised over extreme northwestern Canada. Already 
this mountain of cold air was avalanching south- 
ward. During April 10-11, it vigorously invaded the 
Northern Great Plains Region, tumbling tempera- 
tures to 4° at Regina, and 15° at Bismarck. The 
eastern face of the Rockies served to channel this 
heavy, cold air southeastward toward the Gulf States, 
and the stage was being set for some exciting days 
on that coast. 

On April 12, however, prior to the arrival of the 
polar air, Thomas Imhof visited Dauphin Island, at 
the mouth of Mobile Bay, Ala. He found 129 species 
of birds, including 23 warbler forms. Among the most 
numerous species were: White-eyed Vireo (65), 
Hooded Warbler (65), Indigo Bunting (61), Red- 
eyed Vireo (54), Ruby-throated Hummingbird (43), 
Orchard Oriole (42), Blue Grosbeak (35). Many 
of these migrants were present when Mr. Imhof 
reached the island at 7:30 a.m.; both he and Burt 
Monroe, Jr., believe that they had been precipitated 
there by local rain in the afternoon of April 11 (see 
map). 

During the night of April 12-13, the cold front 
overran the Gulf coast, from Texas to Florida, arriv- 
ing most opportunely to provide superb birding along 
that coast on the week-end of April 13-14. Results 
reported for April 13 were as follows: ‘the only not- 
able April wave in South Florida’ (Robertson and 
Stevenson); 190 species, Mobile Bay area, Alabama, 
(Imhof, Weston, and 13 other observers working in 
7 parties), with “a great influx of Orchard 
Orioles, Indigo Buntings, etc., between 1 and 2:30 
p.m.” (Burt Monroe, Jr.); ‘‘a fairly spectacular pre- 
cipitation of migrants” in Cameron Parish, La., with 
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a 2-day total of 148 species recorded (Newman 
and Gee); a wave, but restricted to favorable areas 
Baytown, Tex., where the Indigo Bunting increas: 
from a single individual on April 12 to about 4 
on April 13 (McKay); birds arriving all day, Apri 
13, High Island, Galveston Co., Tex. (Bert Lind 
say); a fine wave, Galveston, Tex., April 13-14 
(Norma Oates); numbers of warblers, flycatchers, 
and Indigo Buntings, St. Luis Pass, near Galves- 
ton Island, Tex. (Claude Baggett, Jr.); “large 
flocks of Indigos in with all kinds of warblers,” 
Freeport, Tex. (Mrs. E. R. Wright); ‘“‘area alive 
with migrants,’ Aransas Refuge (Harold D. Irby); 
“hordes of warblers, and numbers of Orchard Orioles 
and Indigo Buntings,”’ Rockport, Tex. (Connie Hagar, 
Bennett Keenan). On April 14, the situation re- 
mained the same, generally, as on the 13th, but 
with local variations—e.g., ‘more warblers,”’ Rock- 
port, Tex. (Keenan); increases in 19 species of 
key transients in Cameron Parish, La. and decreases 
in 10 species (Newman and Gee). 

As one examines the results on the Gulf coast for 
April 13-14, it is interesting to consider the species 
which were noted at all, or nearly all, localities on 
that coast where observations were reported. A good 
example is the Hooded Warbler. While comparative 
counts may be of little statistical value, they never- 
theless do help in outlining the picture. At any rate, 
these reports of Hooded Warblers were made for 
April 13 or 14: Rockport, Tex., 23 (Emery, Keenan); 
Aransas Refuge, Tex., ‘among the more numerous 
species” (Irby); Galveston, Texas, “the most abun- 
dant warbler’ (Oates); High Island, Tex., 75 
(Lindsay) ; Cameron, La., 215 (Newman); Mobile 
Bay, Ala., “among species in big numbers” (Imhof) ; 
South Florida, “reports were widespread” (Robert- 
son and Stevenson); Dry Tortugas, Fla., 1 (John De 
Weese). aoe 

Among the pleasures of a migration summarizer 1s 
that of seeing, in synoptic view, the related develop- 
ment of favorable weather and marked migratory 
movement over extensive areas of eastern North 
America. Occasionally, as we shall see in a moment, 
one can detect significant migration developing in 
phase with the eastward progress of a Low originat- 
ing as far west as Wyoming. But one of this re- 
viewer's sorrows has been his inability to find wea- 
ther-migration correlations which are common not 
only to the central and eastern States, but also to the 
Mountain and Pacific States and the Southwest. 

In seeking reasons for this disparity between spring 
weather-migration correlations in western and in 
eastern North America, one can do no better than 
to quote the opinions of regional reporters in areas 
of the West. 

In a letter to me, Gale Monson has written: “I 
have little comment to make on the effect of storms 
on bird-passage in the Southwest Region. Practically 
none of the cooperating observers had anything to 
say on the subject. What little there was had to do 
with the May 10-11 storm, following which two 
observers thought birds were more numerous than 
usual—in other words, that there had been a ‘piling- 
up’ effect to the south that was released with the 
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passing of the storm. However, it was nothing spec- 
tacular, and so is in harmony with my own opinion 
that we virtually never get migration-time bird con- 
centrations or ‘waves’ that are so spectacular east of 
the Rockies. The reasons for this I believe are mainly 
(1) passage of birds through the Southwest and the 
mountainous West is not so rapid, owing to a 
protracted migration period that spreads the birds 
out in time, and (2) the total number of birds in 
relation to total land area is, no doubt, far less in the 
mountainous West and the desert Southwest, where 
the carrying capacity is far below that of better- 
vegetated and watered territory.” 

And Mrs. Zella M. Schultz, reporter for the 
Northern Pacific Coast Region, has commented to me 
as follows: “The more consideration I give to the 
possibility that birds here are influenced by clearing 
or fair weather, the more convinced I become that 
rain, wind, and cold hold the birds back, and a 
clearing trend, even if associated with a ‘cold front,’ 
creates conditions favorable to travel. I have observed 
for years that such a change during migration usually 
brings birds, but if clearing or fair weather con- 
tinues for a time, the birds disperse and often become 
downright scarce. I attribute this to a general diurnal 
movement as well as long nocturnal flights, since 
birds often continue to work their way either north 
or south during the day. This is very evident in the 
fall, but not so much so in the spring.’ 

It is interesting to note that this western United 
States emphasis on clearing weather, even when 
associated with a cold frontal passage, as the con- 
dition favoring northward spring movement finds 
agreement in the British Isles, where fine, anticy- 
clonic (high pressure) weather is considered to favor 
migration. Indeed, Mr. I. C. T. Nisbet, of Cambridge 
University, has suggested to me that weather-migra- 
tion correlations on the western coasts of North 
America and of Europe may be quite similar. 

Turning now to the period of April 18-21, 1957, 
we find Thomas Rogers reporting Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets as arriving in Montana during April 18-19. 
At Fargo, N. Dak., moreover, Stevens and Cassel 
noted that the warming trend of April 18 resulted 
in a noticeable influx of robins, grackles, juncos, and 
Myrtle Warblers. It would appear that these birds 
were brought in by the airflow associated with a Low 
centered over Wyoming on April 18. By the 19th, 
this Low had intensified, and was centered over 
Nebraska. With high pressure dominating the At- 
lantic coast, a fine warm sector covered the greater 
part of the central United States. During the next 
two days, the Low moved through the northern Great 
Lakes and on into Quebec Province. This develop- 
ment had its inevitable migratory consequences. 

In Indiana, Val Nolan writes of a warm front 
which, “beginning on April 19, brought a great 
flight on the 20th and, in lesser degree, on the two or 
three succeeding days.’ He adds that Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and Chicago experienced the same de- 
cided wave. Harvey, Gunderson’s report points out 
that, at Seney Refuge in northern Michigan, a flood 
of passerine migrants came in during the warm spell 
of April 21. At Fort William, Ont., near the head 
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of Lake Superior, Dr. A. E. Allin reports a great 
rush of birds, which began on April 19 and con- 
tinued on the 20th and 21st. At Melbourne, Ont., 
Dougald Murray says: “April 19 was a peak for 
Barn Swallows, martins, thrashers, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, and Savannah and Vesper Sparrows.” In- 
deed, Dr. Gunn’s Ontario-Western New York report 
mentions a warm period occurring on April 19-20, 
with reports from all of the Region (Kingston, Port 
Hope, Buffalo, Melbourne, Point Pelee, North Bay, 
and Fort William) telling of the “great rush of 
migrants.” 

On April 20, between 6 and 9:20 a.m., Dr. Harold 
Axtell witnessed a fine diurnal migration about 15 
miles southwest of Buffalo, N. Y. The birds, flying 
northeastward parallel to the shore of Lake Erie, in- 
cluded some 1800 hawks, as well as icterids and 
starlings in the thousands, several hundred flickers, 
and smaller numbers of the other seasonal diurnal 
migrants. Dr. Axtell says that, of the 1800 hawks, 
some 65 per cent were Sharp-shins. On that same day, 
April 20, according to R. T. O'Hara, nearly 3000 
hawks were seen at Rochester, N. Y., of which 70 
per cent were Sharp-shins. 

As the favorable pattern moved eastward, April 
21 proved to be an outstanding day in New England, 
where, for example, Christopher Packard says that 
high southwesterly winds on April 21 “brought a 
major wave of migrants to Maine, with an unusual 
number of species usually associated with early May.” 

Deeper within the warm sector, at Raleigh, N. C., 
Thomas Quay mentions a migrational peak, April 
19-22, with the vanguard of practically all migrants 
in by April 22. At Hillsboro, N. C., Charles Blake 
found White-throated Sparrows and juncos depart- 
ing, and Myrtle Warblers and Indigo Buntings ar- 
riving, April 17-22, 
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j. B. Owen, of Knoxville, Tenn., writes: ‘The 
first 17 days of April were unusually cold. Then, 
during April 19-21, the temperature was up to 83° 
each day. The rest of the month was pure summer- 
time.’ While this leap into ‘summertime’ was not 
so marked in the Southern Atlantic Coast Region, 
it was not restricted to Tennessee. When high pres- 
sure dominates the Atlantic coast, and the pressure- 
gradient falls from the eastern seaboard to low pres- 
sure in the general vicinity of Kansas-Colorado-Ne- 
braska, the main flow of tropical air is from Texas 
and Louisiana toward the Great Lakes and the North- 
east. Thus, in Indiana, Val Nolan comments: “Vege- 
tation underwent a change that was truly remarkable, 
not in its earliness, but in its great speed. The land- 
scape changed from a winter to a summer aspect be- 
tween the 15th and 30th of April, and this is not the 
slightest exaggeration.” At Elizabethton, Tenn., Fred 
Behrend found that ‘‘during the week of April 21- 
27 the birds came in with a rush.” This late-April 
migration was reflected by: “a marked warbler wave, 
Philadelphia, April 24’’ (Potter); Ohio wave, April 
26, when central Iowa had a small peak (Nolan); 
late, normal, and early arrivals sweeping in together 
in the Ontario-Western New York Region, April 
22-27 (Gunn); warbler wave, University Park, Pa., 
April 26 (Merrill Wood); “unusual influx,’”’ Hawk 
Mt., Pa., April 27 (Broun); “outstanding wave, 
New Jersey, April 27-28 (Floyd Wolfarth); “‘early- 
April migrants, delayed by poor weather, overtaken 
by late-April and early-May migrants on good wave, 
April 27,’ Rochester, N. Y. (O’Hara); ‘another 
influx, again with some ‘May’ species, during closing 
days of April, in Maine’ (Packard). 

On much of the Gulf Coast, too, the closing days of 
April yielded good migratory results. At Key West, 
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Fla., Frances Hames found numbers of Cape May, 
Black-throated Blue, and Black-poll Warblers, April 
27, when Mrs. Francis Crane noted a migratory influx 
at Marathon, Fla. And, at Freeport, Tex., Mrs. E. R. 
Wright found warblers in quantities, April 27 
through May 1, with good numbers of orioles, 
tanagers and grosbeaks. 

At Rockport, Tex., Mrs. Hagar found that April 
29 and 30 brought a huge movement of Indigo 
Buntings (an estimated 10,000 on April 30), orioles, 
tanagers, kingbirds, warblers, and wood pewees (with 
1000 estimated on April 30). 

The opening of May 1957 saw a meteorological 
development more typical of winter than of burgeon- 
ing spring in North America: a huge, strengthening 
mound of polar air over Canada. On May 2, it 
achieved a central pressure of 1048 millibars (30.95 
inches) over Hudson Bay. By the morning of May 
3, the leading edge of this cool, dry, polar air had 
penetrated to Missouri and Tennessee. As Dr. New- 
man so well describes, the cold front, marking the 
leading edge of this polar air, moved from Tennessee 
to the base of the Yucatan Peninsula during May 3-6. 

This southward avalanche of polar air spectacularly 
reversed the normal situation in which one expects 
May to bring a shift in the migrational spotlight 
from the South to the North. In the Middlewestern 
Prairie Region, which lay in the path of the main 
thrust of polar air, Val Nolan wrote: “As you will 
have surmised, there were very few arrivals between 
April 28 and May 7.” 

But who would have surmised that even a vigorous 
“norther’” could have produced such results as were 
witnessed on the Gulf coast on May 4-5, when the 
migrational tide might be supposed to be ebbing in 
that area! 
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Francis Weston, of Pensacola, Fla., writes: ‘The 
greatest precipitation of migrants that I have ever 
seen took place on May 4-5, two days of north winds. 
Apparently, the first arrivals were forced down in 
the afternoon of May 3 by heavy rains just off shore, 
driven by strong southerly winds, but I was not in 
the coastal woods to witness it and make a positive 
statement. However, the birds were there early on 
May 4. The wind shifted to the north the night of 
May 3-4, and subsequent flights were halted. The 
greatest abundance and variety were seen on the 
afternoon of May 5." On May 4-5, Mr. Weston re- 
corded 29 species of warblers alone, far more than 
he had ever before seen in any two successive days. 
Otherwise, species in the “extremely abundant’’ cate- 
gory were the Catbird and the Indigo Bunting. 

On the morning of May 5, Herbert Stoddard picked 
up 46 birds of 14 species, for the season’s second- 
highest kill at the Leon County, Fla., TV tower, 
while Lovett Williams found many migrants ground- 
ed at Alligator Point, Fla. (Robertson, Stevenson). 

Henry B. Chase, Jr., of New Orleans, La., de- 
scribes May 5 as yielding ‘‘one of the finest waves 
of migrants’ he had ever seen there. Carl Aiken and 
Vic Emanuel agree in pronouncing May 5 the best 
day of the entire 1957 spring season in the vicinity of 
Houston and Galveston, Tex. Mrs. Norma Oates 
remarks: “We found more migrants on Galveston 
Island on May 5 than on any other day this spring.” 
On that island, indeed, 138 species were recorded jn 
2 hours, within a 4.5 mile area, according to Noel 
Perley. Indigo Buntings at Galveston were estimated 
to number 1000 (Aiken). And, at San Benito, Tex., 
Luther Goldman found that May 4-6 marked a peak 
for Magnolia Warblers, Baltimore and Orchard 
Orioles, and Indigo Buntings. 

Mention of the Magnolia Warbler peak at San 
Benito, Tex., May 4-6, brings up an interesting point: 
the virtually simultaneous appearance of this species, 
and others, at opposite extremities of the Gulf coast 
during May 4-9. Mrs. Hagar speaks of several kinds 
of warblers (including Magnolia, Bay-breast, Oven- 
bird, Tennessee, and Blackburnian), and wood 
pewees, as being present at Rockport, Tex., May 4-7. 
At Anna Maria, Fla., Mrs. Brewer writes that, fol- 
lowing west winds of up to 30 m.p.h. on May 3-4, 
she found a Rose-breasted Grosbeak and 2 Bay- 
breasted Warblers, May 5, and a Magnolia and 2 
Tennessee Warblers, May 6. At Marathon, Fla., Mrs. 
Crane wrote: “Our really startling migration visitors 
all came in very late, May 7-9, and included Black- 
burnian, Bay-breasted, Magnolia, and Worm-eating 
Warblers, Oven-birds and water-thrushes, a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, and Eastern Wood Pewees.” On 
May 8, at Key West, Mrs. Hames found a wave of 
warblers, including 30-plus Oven-birds (for which 
species she had no previous May record), a Magnolia 
Warbler, water-thrushes, and Eastern Wood Pewee. 

As Dr. Newman points out, clockwise air circula- 
tion over the Gulf was re-established during May 
7-11, with superb migratory results which he de- 
scribes. The favorable effect of this return to ‘‘nor- 
malcy” was also detected in the North, where, as 
Dr. Gunn remarks most aptly: ‘The first week of 
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May was cool, with few new arrivals being reported 
in any part of the Region. Then, beginning May 8, 
moderate-sized waves began to be reported from 
various localities, but they were of a more local 
nature than in April—a reflection of small-scale 
warm sectors and small movements in fronts at the 
leading edge of really warm air.” 

The adjective “local,” indeed, is remarkably perti- 
nent to the May migration in the North this spring. 
There seemed to be few situations in which waves 
developed simultaneously over extensive areas. 

Beginning with the “complaint department,” it is 
interesting to compare the statement by Richard Parks, 
of Atlanta, Ga. (in Rhett Chamberlain’s report): 
“My impression is that this was the poorest spring 
season since . . . the end of the War; number of 
individuals much lower . . . a number of species less” 
—with Chandler Robbins’ observation that, in Mary- 
land, “we had no good waves of warblers and 
thrushes this spring,’—and Maurice Broun’s state- 
ment (as of May 25) from Hawk Mt., Pa.: “The 
outstanding phenomenon of this season’s migration 
has been the universal dearth of warblers,—the al- 
most complete absence of ‘waves’.” And, writing on 
May 26 from Cincinnati, Ohio, Emerson Kemsies said: 
“There were no apparent waves in the warblers. 
Nearly if not all species usually seen in the area were 
reported, but total numbers were only a small fraction 
of the usual flight. Migrating thrushes were also 
noticeably reduced in numbers.” 

However, as a dramatic example of the inter-rela- 
tion of Regions, Dr. Baumgartner says of the South- 
ern Great Plains: ‘““The cool, wet spring was charac- 
terized by the heaviest migration of thrushes in at 
least ten years, and a spectacular warbler flight in a 
number of localities.” 

At the risk of oversimplifying a complex situation, 
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involving several factors, one may venture the opinion 
that heavy rains in May in the Southern Great Plains, 
and other areas of the South, pinned down many 
migrants, including transients which, for reasons of 
weather and peculiarities of migration-schedule, were 
already late in arriving from the tropics. Then, when 
favorable flight-conditions did return, the pressure 
of date caused the migrants to proceed with all pos- 
sible speed toward their breeding grounds, pausing 
en route to a lesser extent than they would in a more 
“normal” May. 

Whether or not this guess is correct, we can detect 
similar blocking action in more northerly areas. In 
a very interesting account of a visit to southeastern 
Minnesota during May 17-20, Dr. A. E. Allin men- 
tions finding no sign of warbler migration, and 
hearing one Red-eyed Vireo in 4 days. He added: “I 
suggest you find where the block was, south of 
Minneapolis.”’ 

Val Nolan may well have located the “‘block’’ 
when he writes that, in the Middlewestern Prairie 
Region, a major flight was “noted on May 18-19, 
when a front entered the Region and became sta- 
tionary.” 

The “local” aspect of the May migration in the 
North is shown by the fact that, despite many com- 
plaints of a dearth of warblers and other migrants, 
and a lack of waves, quite a few reports were exactly 
opposite on both counts. But the concentrations were 
local, rather than widespread. = 

Some northern observers who experienced a thin 
migration in May—except for the opening-of-May 
arrivals which got in before the southward invasion 
of polar air—noted with anxiety the persisting lack 
of migrants as the month entered its fourth week. 
(As a slight indication of the trend of affairs in 
Massachusetts, I did not hear a Black-poll Warbler 
until May 25—four days before it was first heard 
singing at Cohoe, Alaska [Mary A. Smith]). That 
week, however, was destined to be an exciting one 
here and there in the North, and near the head of 
Lake Superior. 

Dr. P. B. Hofslund reports that, at Duluth, Minn., 
“we had our first wave of warblers, Chimney Swifts 
and Purple Martins on May 22, followed on May 23 
by a tremendous flight of Common Terns (over 1000 
in about 2 hours), plus martins and other swallows, 
a minor hawk flight, and large numbers of Harris's 
and White-crowned Sparrows.” 

On May 23, in the Philadelphia area, Julian Potter 
witnessed a “big warbler wave—the only big wave 
I have noted this spring.’ That there was some ultra- 
frontal migration, in the modified polar air, is indi- 
cated by the slight influx of transients which Henry 
Parker and Allen Morgan found at Wayland, Mass., 
May 23. 

During the night of May 23-24, the pressure- 
gradient steepened over the northeastern states, be- 
tween a Quebec Low and the Bermuda High, giving 
a westerly component to the airflow penetrating 
southern New England. It is consistent with this 
situation that Richard Bowen heard Olive-backed 
Thrushes and warblers passing over his home at 
Swansea, Mass. during the evening of May 23. Dur- 
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ing this night, extreme eastern Massachusetts came 
within the warm sector, and it is not surprising that 
on May 24 Richard Kleber found a fine warbler 
wave, including a number of Bay-breasts, at Nahant, 
Mass. Indeed, this marked the beginning of a re. 
markable migratory phenomenon, during May 24-28, 
on the Massachusetts coast, particularly at Newbury- 
port. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Ruth Emery and 
Bennett Keenan, we are given a fine picture of this 
spectacular migratory development of May 24-28 in 
eastern Massachusetts. 

The weather backgrounds of this wave seem to 
have been somewhat as follows. Warm sector con- 
ditions and west-southwest winds brought numbers 
of migrants into eastern Massachusetts the night of 
May 23-24. During May 24 and 25, particularly in 
afternoon hours, the birds apparently came in, by 
diurnal movement, to concentration areas on Plum 
Island, where a tremendous hatch of small gnats was 
occurring. Though there was a temperature-drop the 
night of May 24-25, the following night brought a 
resumption of the southwesterly airflow. Then, dur- 
ing the night of May 26-27, eastern Massachusetts 
again came within a warm sector, almost identical 
with that of three nights earlier, except that this 
time the apex of the warm sector was very close to 
Newburyport. As Dr. Gunn pointed out some years 
ago, this situation can work migratory magic! And, 
in the present case, the apex was located against the 
ocean. 

Mrs. Emery reports that warblers were in such 
quantities as the following on Plum Island, Mass., 
May 26: 300 Black-polls and Am. Redstarts, 50 
Magnolias, 40 Bay-breasts, 30 Canadas, 24 Black- 
burnians, 15 Black-throated Greens, and 14 Black- 
capped. Moreover, Yellow Warblers were everywhere 
—‘more than the island could support as residents.” 
On May 27, the numbers were even greater. And on 
May 28, thousands of birds were present, including 
an estimated 1000 Am. Redstarts. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Allin writes that, at Fort William, 
Ont., ‘the great wave came in on the early morning 
of May 25,” when, he adds, the major wave was also 
reported at Winnipeg, Manitoba. Both of these waves 
probably resulted from the stationary front over Win- 
nipeg and the Canadian Lakehead during the night of 
May 24-25. 

Ralph O'Reilly tells us that extensive reverse mi- 
gration occurred at Point Pelee, Ont., May 25-26. 
And we again are indebted to Dr. Allin for word 
that, on May 27, an observer “‘at the very top of Lake 
Superior reported an unprecedented number of war- 
blers."” On May 31, near Kokadjo, Me., Gilbert Mer- 
rill found a fine wave of warblers (especially Bay- 
breasted and Tennessee) and many flycatchers of 
various species. 

Just as this summary opened with accounts of Gulf- 
coastal precipitation of migrants, it may be appropri- 
ate to close it with a similar account, concerning Lake 
Ontario, very thoughtfully forwarded by William 
Gunn for inclusion herein. Dr. Gunn quotes from 
a letter from Helen Quilliam, of Kingston, Ont., as 
follows: 
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“| had an interesting report of the afternoon of 
May 15, second-hand, from a fisherman about 18 
miles out in Lake Ontario. It had been a warm day 
with rain showers until about 3 p.m., when the 
wind shifted from the southwest to northwest, 
bringing with it much colder air and more rain. 
The fisherman headed for shore (Kingston) and be- 
gan noticing many small birds following his boat. 
Many landed on the boat and on his person, soaking 
wet and seemingly exhausted. Many others were try- 


ing to catch up to the boat (he was doing 12 m.p.h.), 
and they were dropping into the water all around 
him. They were all ‘small birds with bits of yellow 
on them’—warblers no doubt. A number stayed on 
the boat until he reached shore.” 

Dr. Gunn comments: ‘As far as I know, this is the 
first such occurrence reported from Lake Ontario. 
Observations of diurnal flight of small birds over the 
lake are very scarce indeed. No doubt such events 
occur much more often than they are documented.” 





REGIONAL 


REPORTS 


Spring Migration 


REGION.— 
Throughout most of the Region, the phenological 
advance of spring was reported as being on sched- 
ule, or in some areas 
one to two weeks earlier 
than usual. This was es- 
pecially true in_ the 
southern sections where 
it was generally con- 
ceded, much to the dis- 
gust of the  warbler- 
watchers, that the vege- 
tation was ahead of the 
birds. Weatherwise, 
April averaged normal, 
with Boston having a 
mean temperature of 
49.4° and a total rain- 
fall of 3.78 inches. How- 
ever, this normalcy was 
not maintained on a 
week-to-week basis—for 
the first half of April 
was wet and cool, while the latter half was clear 
and dry. This clear and dry aspect continued into 
May to a point where, throughout most of the 
Region, a serious drought condition existed. Forest 
fires were frequent in all of the New England wood- 
lands, and forested areas were finally closed to the 
public. The drought ended on May 10-12 when fire- 
squelching rain occurred in nearly all parts of the 
Northeast. During this period of drought in the 
southern section, Nova Scotia was experiencing cold 
weather and snow squalls. Then the temperature rose 
into the 80's on the 8th, 9th, and 10th, forcing the 
vegetation which was later damaged by frost in 
mid-May. The rest of the month was warm and 
With adequate rainfall. Birdwise, these two months 
were superficially normal. Unlike last year's spring 
Migration most species arrived on schedule and in 
normal numbers, especially the April migrants. But 
there were slight variations from the norm that 
drew comment from many of the active observers: 
the April straggler flight (Indigo Buntings, etc.) 
Wes poor; the Fox Sparrow flight was particularly 
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poor, especially when contrasted with last year’s 
flight; the May migration seemed to be more spotty 
than usual—correlated with this spottiness is the 
fact that several times during the month tropical air 
incursions produced only a few migrants through- 
out broad sections of the Region, while depositing 
hundreds of migrants upon a few favored locales; 
Red-eyed Vireos appeared late (average arrival date 
was around May 18th) and apparently down in num- 
bers (the same situation that existed last fall) ; Emp/- 
donax flycatchers were very late in arriving and 
possibly down in numbers. As in other years, the 
usual number of unusual spring transients and 
vagrants appeared throughout the Region. Some of 
the more interesting records are: Little Blue Heron 
in Nova Scotia; Golden Eagle on Nantucket; Cattle 
Egret in Maine; Am. Oyster-catcher in Nova Scotia; 
Chuck-will’s-widow in Massachusetts; Prothonotary 
Warbler and several Kentucky Warblers in Massachu- 
setts; several Summer Tanagers in Massachusetts, 
and Blue Grosbeaks in Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. 

Loons and Grebes.—Very few Common Loons were 
reported in April, but numbers increased somewhat 
during May; the same is true for the Red-throated 
Loon. Horned and Red-necked Grebes were season- 
ably scarce, with many mid-April reports of birds 
of both species appearing in breeding plumage. Pied- 
billed Grebes were reported as scarce, possibly owing 
to a high winter kill of lingerers. 

Shearwaters and Petrels—A Fulmar was reported 
as seen at Cape Elizabeth, Me., on May 26. Fifteen 
Sooty Shearwaters and 40 Wilson’s Petrels were 
seen on May 30 on an offshore trip from Chatham, 
Mass. (L. Griscom). 

Cormorants and Herons.—Maximum numbers of 
Double-crested Cormorants passed through the Region 
in the last two weeks of April with flocks of hun- 
dreds seen at Salisbury, Mass. (C. deWindt) and 60 
seen at St. George, Me., on April 27th (Hannemann). 
The heron flight was particularly good with good 
numbers of Great Blue, Black-crowned Night and 
Green Herons being reported. Even the rarer herons 
were well represented. Honors go to the Cattle Egret 
seen at Wales, Me., May 24-31; Little Blue Herons 
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were seen in Massachusetts and in Nova Scotia; there 
were numbers of Am. Egrets reported in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts; and an even heavier and 
more widespread flight of Snowy Egrets occurred 
with birds being reported from Nova Scotia, Maine, 
Massachusetts (at least 6 reports), and Rhode Island. 
Most of these were April stragglers but a number of 
May birds were reported. One Glossy Ibis was re- 
ported from West Bridgewater, Mass. on May 6 
(Conant and Pierce). There was an encouraging 
increase in the number of Least Bittern reports. 
Geese and Ducks.—There was a very good Canada 
Goose flight with over 9000 birds present in Merry- 
meeting Bay in Maine on April 16. By May 1 this 
number had dropped to 1000, and by May 19 to 6 
birds. Throughout the Region good numbers of 
migrant Canadas were reported. The same was true 
of the Snow Goose although in considerably lesser 
numbers. But, nevertheless, considering past per- 
formances this was a banner year for observations 
of Snow Geese. There was an average duck flight 
with only the following being commented on as 
unusual: European Widgeon in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island; European Teal at Wayland, Mass. on 
April 4-7 (Stackpole and Morgan); 2 male Shovel- 
lers, May 25, at Galilee, R. I.; there were more 
reports of Ring-necked Ducks in Nova Scotia than 
is usual and the comment was made that they seem 
to be increasing (Harrison Lewis); Harlequin Duck 
at Salisbury, Mass. on April 13 (C. deWindt), and 
a pair at Chatham, Mass., on April 16-21 (Gardler, 
Long); Ruddy Ducks again are apparently going to 
summer in the Newport area in Rhode Island—a 
flock of over 20 was seen in late May; an outstanding 
count of 2500 Red-breasted Mergansers was made in 
late April at Provincetown, Mass. (Gordon). 
Hawks.—Everywhere reported as an average flight. 
The only unusual record was that of a Golden 
Eagle on April 21 on Nantucket, Mass. (Heywoods). 
Rails and Shorebirds—Last year the rails suffered 
because of high water levels in many of the marshes 
throughout the Region; this year it is entirely pos- 
sible that the rails again may be faced with adverse 
or at least unfavorable nesting conditions, but this 
time because the marshes are too dry. By the end 
of May, marsh vegetation was rank and dense and 
at a growth level that is expected in mid-summer 
(this was particularly noted in the Sudbury Valley 
in Massachusetts). Aside from some early records 
of the Virginia Rail and the Sora in Maine, this 
year's showing of rails was poor. A Florida Gallinule 
was seen at Ecum Secum, Nova Scotia, on April 12— 
one of the few records for Nova Scotia (T. F. T. 
Morland). There was a better than average shorebird 
flight although it appeared to be a little on the late 
side. An oyster-catcher (European or American?) 
was seen on May 19th at Chezzetcook, Nova Scotia 
(Allen, Comer, and Morland) and is the second 
record for Nova Scotia. There was an especially good 
flight of Solitary Sandpipers with a high count of 
27 being made on May 19 in New Hampshire 
(Russell). Three European Ruffs were seen in New- 
buryport Harbor, Mass.——1 during April and 2 in 
May. Harrison Lewis reports that the Willet is fast 
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becoming one of Nova Scotia’s commonest coastal 
breeding shorebirds. A report of 3 Western Sand- 
pipers at Brunswick, Me. on May 19 (D. Morse) is 
the only report received of this species. 

Phalaropes and Jaegers——There was a thin scatter. 
ing of all three phalaropes and a “one each” report 
of Parasitic and Long-tailed Jaegers—all in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Gulls and Terns —There were a number of un- 
usually late reports of white-winged gulls: Iceland 
Gulls were seen at Boston on May 28 and at New- 
buryport, Mass. on May 12th; Glaucous Gulls and 
Iceland Gulls were reported lingering in Nova Scotia 
until the first week in June. Both the European 
Black-headed Gull and the Little Gull were seen in 
Newburyport Harbor in May. All of the summer 
resident terns arrived at their favored breeding 
grounds in normal numbers on schedule. There was 
a very mediocre flight of Black Terns, the highest 
count recorded was on May 30 at Belgrade, Me., 
when 30 were seen (Emery). One Black Skimmer 
was seen on May 30 at Salisbury, Mass. (C. C. 
Nash). Four Black-legged Kittiwakes were at 
Chatham, Mass. on May 30, all immatures, one col- 
lected. 

Cuckoos through Flycatchers——Black-billed Cuck- 
oos were seen in fairly good numbers but there were 
only 4 reports of Yellow-billed Cuckoos for the 
entire Region. A Snowy Owl at Newburyport re- 
mained until May 5. A Chuck-will’s-widow was 
seen in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. on 
May 12 (M. Gardler and various observers). Aside 
from 2 April stragglers in Maine (April 21 at Gor- 
ham, and April 23 at Portland), the general arrival of 
Common Nighthawks was a little late. In Nova 
Scotia, Ruby-throated Hummingbirds appeared early; 
1 was seen on May 12th—-~ record that appears to 
be the earliest in 50 years (fide H. Lewis). There 
were 3 Red-headed Woodpeckers seen in Massachu- 
setts and 1 in Maine. Arctic Woodpeckers are still 
being reported in Massachusetts and Maine, and a 
Three-toed Woodpecker was reported at Milton, 
Mass. on May 7 (C. Ewing). A few Least Flycatchers 
arrived in April but the bulk of the transients and 
residents arrived in May. Other Empidonax flycatch- 
ers were also very late in arriving, with comparatively 
large numbers of Yellow-bellied Flycatchers reported 
as migrating through Massachusetts in the last week 
of May and the first week of June. 

Swallows through Mockers——There was an average 
swallow flight. In a recent investigation by Robie 
Tufts, it was found that Nova Scotia’s population of 
Purple Martins is now much reduced and the species 
apparently is nesting only in Amherst, near the New 
Brunswick border (fide Lewis). There was a good 
flight of Blue Jays through coastal Rhode Island 
during the second week of May (Baird) and Blue 
Jays were reported as being very common along the 
Maine coast (after the largest coastal incursion in 
many winters—fide M. C. Morse). During the third 
week in April, on Martha’s Vineyard, Aaron Bagg 
noted that the Black-capped Chickadees sang the 
phoebe note on the same pitch. A Carolina Wren 
appeared on Nantucket—the first record for the island 
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in many years. There was only one report of Short- 
billed Marsh Wren—an indication of the still further 
decline of the species in the Region. There were 
more than 20 reports of Mockingbirds—8 from 
Maine, 9 from Massachusetts, several from Rhode 
Island, and even one from Nova Scotia. Possibly 
these were spring transients but it seems more likely 
that most of these birds were survivors of the winter. 

Thrushes, Gnatcatchers, Shrikes, Vireos—The same 
weather conditions that brought the early Common 
Nighthawks to Maine in April also brought in some 
early thrushes to that state—2 Wood Thrushes and 
3, Olive-backed Thrushes, all on April 22-23. Olive- 
backed Thrushes passed through the Region in peak 
numbers on May 18-19. Indicative of the widespread 
nature of the movement are reports from Dean on 
Block Island, R. I. of 150 on May 18; Kieran had 
100+ in Essex County, Mass., on May 18; Packard, 
in the Maine Field Observer, reported that the first 
widespread arrival was on May 18-19. There were 
also many comments about the singing of Olive-backs 
on migration. There were only 8 reports of Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers this year (as opposed to the 37 reports 
of last year). Loggerhead Shrikes nested for the 
second consecutive year in eastern Massachusetts. 
There were two reports of the White-eyed Vireo in 
Maine where they are uncommon, and from a number 
of places in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
Solitary Vireo is usually considered a late April—early 
May migrant, but this year it was nearly absent in 
April and the bulk of the reports were from mid- 
May. The Red-eyed Vireo also drew comment from 
many observers about its scarcity and especially its 
lateness. 

Warblers.—In this Region in May, transient density 
is most apparent when a tongue (warm sector) of 
tropical air extends into the area. During such times 
the most reliable and conspicuous indicators of a 
flight are the warblers. Last year during May there 
were several clashes of greatly contrasting air masses 
—thus there was a spectacular visible migration of 
many species of birds, including (and especially) the 
warblers. This year these contrasts were lacking and 
for the most part, the spectacular waves were lacking. 
Warm sectors reached the Northeast on only 3 
occasions—in May on the 15th, 24th, and the 27th, 
and none of these was very strong or extensive. 
During most of the month the weather was con- 
trolled by a succession of high pressure areas. How- 
ever, as these highs moved eastward the Northeast 
received southwesterly winds as a result of the return 
flow of air—a condition that produced a visibly in- 
creased flow of migrants. However, this resulted in 
an even and widespread distribution of birds that 
‘filtered’ through the area. This ‘filtering’ action was 
most apparent in the warblers, for while there were 
seen the usual species and several of the rarer species, 
there was frequent comment on lack of numbers and 
particularly the lack of certain species in certain 
areas. Distribution of migrants was very spotty. One 
of the best illustrations of this spottiness is the case 
of the Am. Redstart. First of all, the Am. Redstart 
was late in arriving throughout the Region but aside 
from this one observer was in the field in southern 


Rhode Island frequently during May and saw a total 
of no more than 15 Am. Redstarts, while at Plum 
Island in Massachusetts on May 27th Smart and 
Armstrong estimated that there were over 1000 Am. 
Redstarts present on the island during the day, This 
is an exceptionally dramatic example but there were 
many less contrasting parallels between other species 
and other areas that could be drawn. There were 
38 species of warblers observed in the Region but 
space does not allow comment on all—the following 
are some of the more interesting reports: Prothono- 
tary Warbler at Milton, Mass. on May 18; Worm- 
eating Warbler at Plum Island on May 25 (E. 
Barry); Tennessee Warbler—unusually abundant; 
Orange-crowned Warbler at Boston and Plum Island, 
Mass.; Cerulean Warbler at Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
on May 10 (Ewing); 2 Yellow-throated Warblers 
reported—one in April and one in May; Kentucky 
Warbler—one at Plum Island on May 24-26 
(CdeW), and one on Nantucket on May 1-6 
(Dennis); Hooded Warbler reported once in April 
and 3 times in May; Black-capped Warbler—a good 
flight. 

Blackbirds, Tanagers, Finches—An _ exceptionally 
high spring count of 200 Bobolinks was made at 
Block Island, R. I. on May 18 (Dean). Orchard 
Orioles were reported from 2 places in Massachusetts 
during April and from 6 places during May. Ad- 
ditional reports were received of both April and May 
birds from Maine and Rhode Island. A Bullock's 
Oriole was found dead at Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
on April 14 (Dee). There was a particularly good 
flight of Brown-headed Cowbirds in April with 
flocks of over 200 birds frequently being reported. 
This species is said to be increasing in Nova Scotia. 
The Scarlet Tanager flight was average. And Sum- 
mer Tanagers were reported from several places 
with a high count of 5 being reported from Nan- 
tucket during May (Dennis). One Western Tanager 
was seen at East Orleans, Mass. on April 16 (M. 
Gardler). Four Cardinals were reported from Massa- 
chusetts and one from Maine (May 10-13, Castine, 
Me.—M. C. Morse). There was a female Blue 
Grosbeak at Newton Center, Mass. on May 14-15 
(Collins) and a male was seen in Tiverton, R. I. on 
May 11-12 (Riley). Indigo Buntings finally appeared 
in good numbers but were late. Evening Grosbeaks 
were non-existent in the southern part of the Region 
but fair to good numbers were reported from Maine. 
A very late Am. Tree Sparrow was reported from 
N. Chatham, Mass. on May 22 (Mosher). There 
was a very poor White-crowned Sparrow flight, in 
the southern part of the Region, but Maine reported 
fair numbers. Lincoln’s Sparrows fared a little better 
than usual. Two male Lapland Longspurs on April 
24 at Scarboro, Me., constitute a record late date 
for that state (McCord).—JAMEs Bairp, Norman 
Bird Sanctuary, Middletown, R. I. and RutTH P. 
Emery, Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—Early 
April was cold in this Region with snow in the 
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northern part; this was followed by warm, dry 
weather, so dry that a ban 
was placed on the woods 
in New England and 
New York. These condi- 
tions lasted through the 
first half of May, when 
rain fell, but the month 
ended warm and dry. 
These alternations had a 
marked effect on the mi- 
gration. 

Loons and Grebes.— 
Loons of both species 
were abundant in migra- 
tion; about 200 of the 
Red-throated species were 
seen at Trois Pistoles, 
Que. on May 22 and 23 
(P. Germain). Red- 
necked Grebes were 
scarce and it was excep- 
tional for more than 1 or 2 individuals to be re- 
ported; 6 were seen at Neuville, Que. on May 12 
(F. Hamel). The flight of the Horned Grebe was 
heavy inland; as an example, 106 were at Chester- 
field, N. H. on April 30 (R. Richards). 

Shearwaters, Gannets and Cormorants—There 
was a heavy flight of Sooty Shearwaters off Moriches 
Inlet, Long Island, in late May and early Junes.a 
maximum of nearly 300 were seen in one day during 
that period. On May 25 a shearwater was observed 
at Rockaway, L. I. and the description indicated 
that it was a Manx (G. Carleton, et al.), Mr. Carle- 
ton is familiar with this species in European waters. 
Two Gannets were over Congers, Rockland Co., 
N. Y. on May 19 (F. R. Steffens, et al.), this obser- 
vation being the first Gannet record for that area. 
The flight of Double-crested Cormorants was heavy 
in late April. 

Herons.—Am. Egrets arrived in the vicinity of 
Long Branch, N. J. on March 17, and the popula- 
tion built up to a maximum of 15 on April 22 (G. 
M. Seeley); on April 7 the first appeared at Fishers 
Island, L. I. (H. L. Ferguson, Jr.) and one was 
found at South Glastonbury, Conn. on April 18 (D. 
Austin). An early Snowy Egret was at Shinnecock, 
L. I. on May 4 (D. Puleston); 2 were at Jamaica 
Bay, L. I. on May 8 (J. J. Elliott). A Cattle Egret, 
seen only on May 25 near Schenectady, N. Y., was 
observed by most of those attending the annual con- 
vention of the Federation of New York Bird Clubs. 
The first Connecticut record of the Cattle Egret was 
made on April 20 at Glastonbury; it was identified 
by Dr. Whittles and later photographed by many 
members of the Hartford Bird Study Club. The 
egret was last seen on May 12. At least 6 pairs of 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons were at the heronry 
at Crystal Brook, L. I. on May 18 (DP). A Least 
Bittern was found at West Rutland, Vt. on May 6 
(Betty Ball). At Northville, L. I. a Glossy Ibis was 
seen in a roadside pond for several days in mid- 
April (DP) and in Bronx Park in New York City 
one was present on May 11 (B. Gilbert, ef al.). 
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Another record of this ibis came from Sherrill, N, Y, 
on May 14. 

Waterfowl—Migration began early this spring, 
particularly through the interior valleys. In the Lake 
Champlain area the heavy flight started on March 28 
(R. H. Minns). Canada Geese arrived early at 
Quebec city, Que., 40 reaching there on March 16 
(L.-A. Lord) and in northern New York the first 
were seen at Massena on Feb. 3 (deVries); these 
may have wintered locally. The arrival of the Can- 
adas at the refuge at Swanton, Vt. was noted on 
March 28 (RHM). The migration of these geese 
was heavy on the lower Hudson River also (Rock- 
land Aud. Soc.). There were about 1000 of them 
on the Connecticut River at Monroe, N. H. on 
March 28. 

On May 8 a flock of about 1000 Am. Brant was 
at the Jamaica Bay (L. I.) Sanctuary (A. Pember- 
thy); between 50 and 60 were on the Connecticut 
River at Hinsdale, N. H. on May 12 (TR) and on 
the Mohawk River near Schenectady, N. Y. almost 
100 were seen on May 26 (Schenectady Bird 
Club). The first arrivals of Snow Geese at Cap 
Tourmente, Que. were very early, March 17 (J. 
Normandin); about 20,000 were at Montmagny, 
Que. on May 22 (G. Moisan) and as usual the last 
left there at the end of May; 200 were at Shel- 
bourne, Mass. in the Connecticut River valley on 
March 24 (Green); 125 at So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
on April 3 (Solzak, et al.); 150 at Brandon, Vt. 
on April 8 (BB). In Jamaica Bay, L. I. a flock of 
these geese reached a maximum of 172 on April 
28 (Mayer). 

A European Widgeon was reported at Hastings, 
N. Y. on the Hudson River on March 2 (W. G. 
Hastings). A pair of Blue-winged Teal at Rumson, 
N. J. on May 10 may indicate nesting (GMS). Both 
Green- and Blue-winged were regular in small num- 
bers in the Connecticut River valley during March 
and April, where a Green-wing ¢ was associating 
with Blue-wings at Longmeadow (S. A. Eliot). 
Two ¢ Shovellers were seen on May 18 at Port- 
neuf County, Que. (PG). There were increasing num- 
bers of Ring-necked Ducks migrating north in the 
river valleys; at Hadley, Mass. a maximum of 33 
were seen in late March and early April. A surpris- 
ingly late Am. Golden-eye, ¢, was at Holyoke, 
Mass. on May 17 (SAE and Davis Crompton); 4 
Barrow's Golden-eyes were seen on May 23 at Ste. 
Anne des Monts, Que. (Brother Charles Aime). A 
pair of Harlequins was reported on May 23 at 
Ile aux Basques, Que. (PG). 

Hawks.—The hawk flight was poor in the lower 
Hudson River valley and only fair in northwestern 
Sussex Covrty, N. J., 139 being counted in one 
morning; Broad-wings were the most numerous (F. 
P. Wolfarth). A good hawk flight was reported from 
Syracuse, N. Y. in late April. A Turkey Vulture 
was seen at Williamsburg, Mass. on March 14 
(Graves), and 10 on March 17 at Sheffield, Mass. 
(Schumacher) increasing to 20 on April 9 (Spurr); 
at Watertown, N. Y. a vulture was seen on April 13 
(Gordon) and 3 at East Chatham, N. Y. on April 
17 (Eleanor Radke). The northerly range of this 
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vulture is still being extended. Reports of Goshawks 
were not infrequent. A Swainson’s Hawk was seen 
at close range at Greenfield, Mass. on April 25 
(Weeks) and probably the same bird was seen about 
an hour earlier at Mount Tom (SAE). Rough-legged 
Hawks were rather common in migration at Quebec 
city (R. Cayouette). A Golden Eagle was recognized 
at the Missisquoi Refuge at Swanton, Vt. on April 
4. Gyrfalcons were identified on April 25 in Abitibi 
County, Que. (Brother C. Larose) and at Ste. Anne 
des Monts, Que. on April 29 (CA). 

Rails —King Rails were reported from Jamaica 
Bay, L. I., on May 23 (Mayer) and from South 
Windsor, Conn. on May 18 (H. B.S. C.). 

Shorebirds.—Nine Am. Golden Plover were seen 
at the Jamaica Bay Refuge on April 23 (Mayer), an 
unusual spring record. For the second consecutive 
year the normal heavy spring flight of Black-bellied 
Plover did not occur at Fishers Island, L. I. (HLF, 
Jr.). Generally Am. Woodcock were numerous and 
early. The first to appear on Fishers Island reached 
there on Feb. 21 (HLF, Jr.); a good flight of these 
birds was reported from the area around Morristown, 
N. J., 25 singing ¢ 6 being counted on March 16 
(Elsie S. Weig); they were numerous at Brook- 
haven, L. I. (DP). The Am. Woodcock were con- 
sidered common in the Connecticut River valley after 
March 23 (SAE) and after April 4 near Topsham, 
Vt. (A. & E. Macdonald). Reports indicate that Wil- 
son's Snipe were generally numerous. The first Up- 
land Sandpiper to arrive at Lamington, N. J. 
appeared on April 22 (H. Drinkwater). These sand- 
pipers were on their traditional nesting ground at 
Agawam, Mass. on April 24; 2 were seen near 
Hoffmans, N. Y. on May 17 (S. B. C.) and 3 on 
May 31 in Yamaske County, Que. (JN). 

A Pectoral Sandpiper was at Holyoke, Mass. on 
May 11 (Zurowski) and 10 White-rumps were seen 
on the Shinnecock Flats, L. I. on May 19 (DP), 
both being rather unusual spring migrants. A West- 
ern Sandpiper in bright spring plumage was at 
Hadley, Mass. from May 10 to 12 (SAE, Keyes, ef 
al.). For several weeks after April 1 a Ruff was at 
Spring Creek, L. I. (P. A. Buckley, et al.) and 
another (a Reeve) was at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on 
May 18 (N. Smith, e¢ al.). A Wilson’s Phalarope, 
rare in spring, was seen at Jamaica Bay, L. I. on 
May 18 (Dignan, ef al.). 

Gulls and Terns.—White-winged” gulls were 
not frequent—a Glaucous was at Northampton, Mass. 
from April 7 to 11 (SAE) and an Iceland remained 
at Holyoke, Mass. from March 31 to May 4. Four 
Icelands were at Ste. Anne des Monts, Que. from 
May 19 to 31 (CA). One hundred Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were at Jamaica Bay on May 25 and 13 remained 
until June 1; 89 were on the Hudson River at 
Cornwall, N. Y. on May 7 (Treacy). A Gull-billed 
Tern was seen at close range at Rockaway, L. I. on 
May 25 (GC, et al.). At Mecox Bay, L. I. a Cas- 
pian Tern was sighted on May 4 and 19 (DP) 
and 2 were at Ashokan Reservoir, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
on May 18 (J. Burroughs N. H. S.), this being 
the first local record of the species. The Black Tern 
colony at the Perch River Flats in the Watertown, 





N. Y. area has increased to an estimated 100 pairs 
(J. B. Belknap); 2 of this species were seen at 
Jamaica Bay on May 23. 

Doves.——-Mourning Doves were more numerous 
than usual in Vermont, particularly in the vicinity 
of Rutland (BB); at the Wildlife Refuge at Swan- 
ton, Vt. doves appeared on March 15 (RHM). At 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. the first arrivals appeared on 
March 24 and were more numerous than usual (Pat- 
ricia Bunce). 

Owls.—The only Snowy Owl reported was at Ste. 
Anne des Monts, Que. (CA). A Hawk Owl was 
seen in the Moisie River Valley, Que. on May 30 
(M. Campbell). The nest of a Saw-whet Owl con- 
taining 5 young was discovered on April 28 near 
Quabbin Reservoir in Massachusetts (Keyes). 

Nighthawks.—There were many early dates of 
arrival of Common Nighthawks such as April 19 
at Oakhurst, N. J. (GMS). 

W oodpeckers—Red-headed Woodpeckers were re- 
ported from scattered localities; 2 were at North- 
port, L. I., on May 16 (JJE); and 1 was found 
dead at Worthington, Mass. on May 23. At least 3 
pairs were seen at Sandy Pond in the Syracuse, 
N. Y. area where dead or dying elms seem to be 
the attraction. Generally there was a heavy flight 
of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers throughout the Region; 
1 on May 4 at Fishers Island, L. I. is the first spring 
record for that Island (HLF, Jr.). Several records 
of the Arctic Woodpecker came from the Connecticut 
River valley; 1, March 13 and April 6 at New Bri- 
tain, Conn. (E. Austin); 1 ¢ on March 15 and 16 
at Mount Tom, Mass. (SAE, ef al.) and 1 @ on 
May 8 at Barre, Mass. (Campbell). On June 10 
near Raquette Lake in the Adirondacks of New 
York a pair of Three-toed Woodpeckers was seen 


‘excavating a nest hole in the dead section of a 


living spruce (Roberta Seamen, e¢? a/.). 

Flycatchers Eastern Phoebes were apparently 
more numerous than usual, although their migration 
was adversely affected by the weather conditions in 
the early season. A Traill’s Flycatcher was picked 
up dead at Baldwin, L. I. on May 24 (E. A. 
Teale); a pair appeared at Long Branch, N. J. on 
May 25 at a spot where a pair nested last year 
(GMS). Reports indicate that the species is increas- 
ing in the western part of the Region. 

Swallows.—Tree Swallows were at Kripplebush, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. on March 24 (F. Hough); Bank 
and Rough-wings were present in hundreds in mid- 
May at Swanton, Vt. (RHM). An early Purple 
Martin was seen in Central Park, New York City 
on March 31 (P.W.Post). 

Jays and Crows —Gray Jays were present through- 
out the season along the Moisie River, Que. (MC). 
An interesting graph of migrating Blue Jays at 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. was prepared by Dorothy C. 
Pallas—beginning on April 21 the numbers reached 
263 on April 27 and the last recorded were 100 on 
May 14. 

A magpie (sp.) was seen at Woodstock, Vt. on 
April 28 (T. S. Fillebrown) ; this may be a survivor 
of those liberated in 1954. Another magpie was 
seen on May 18 at Westbrook, Conn. (Mrs. R. F. 
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Belden, e¢ al.) ; The magpie has not previously been 
reported from Connecticut. Am. Ravens were seen 
in Pittsburg, N. H. in early June (McDade). Others 
were reported in Abitibi County, Que. on March 
15 (CL) and 7 on April 13 at Ste. Anne des 
Monts (CA). At Knob Lake, Que. 1 was seen on 
March 25 (JN). 

Titmice and Nuthatches Favorable weather con- 
ditions in recent years have helped Tufted Titmice 
to establish themselves northward; 1 was reported 
at Wethersfield, Conn. from March 23 to April 
20 (Fellows); on May 30, 1 was found at Holyoke, 
Mass. (Mytkowicz). Red-breasted Nuthatches were 
scarce throughout; at Topsham, Vt. a few were 
noted until May 13 but not thereafter (AM, EM); 
a late member of the species was seen at Holyoke, 
Mass. on June 6 (SAE). 

Wrens —A Carolina Wren wintered at Williams- 
burg, Mass. and was last seen on April 23; this 
species is increasing in the vicinity of Hartford, 
Conn. and maintaining its hold on its northern 
extension of range owing to the past mild winters. 
A Short-billed Marsh Wren was seen at John Bur- 
roughs’ “‘Slabsides’” in Ulster County, N. Y. on 
April 23 (Henry and Ilse Dunbar). 

Mockingbirds—A rare occurrence was a Mock- 
ingbird on Fishers Island, L. I. on May 3 (HLF, 
Jr.); on April 21 one was singing at Gill, Mass. 
(Hale) and another was seen on May 4 at Wil- 
braham, Mass. (Wiese); 2 Mockers were at West- 
minster, Vt. (Branard) and 1 at Harlemville, Col- 
umbia Co., N. Y. (Curtis). 

Thrushes—On the Moisie River, Que. the earl- 
iest Am. Robin was seen on April 20, then a few 
daily until the heavy influx occurred in late May, 
153 on May 23 (MC). The first record for the 
Wood Thrush near Quebec city, Que. was made 
on May 19 (RC); another record from the Province 
was 1 at Lake St. Joseph, Portneuf Co. on May 12 
(FH, e¢ al.). On April 20 the first song of the 
Hermit Thrush was heard in the woods at Brook- 
haven, L. I., a traditional nesting ground (DP). 
Olive-backed Thrushes were generally numerous in 
migration and were reported as particularly common 
around Quebec city at the end of May (RC). 

Gnatcatchers and Kinglets—At Orient, L. I. a 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was seen on May 14 and 
again on May 21 (R. Latham); at New Rochelle 
1 was found on April 13 (WGH) and 1 was at 
Schenectady, N. Y. on May 26. In the Connecticut 
River valley of Massachusetts 2 were reported, a 9 
at Wilbraham on April 20 (Wiese) and another 
Q on May 9 at Holyoke (SAE). There were good 
flights of both kinglets in the Connecticut River 
valley, the Golden-crown in late March and early 
April; there were no records of the species after 
mid-April at Topsham, Vt. The maximum flights 
of the Ruby-crowns in the valley were on April 12 
and 13 (SAE). 

Warblers —With the exception of parts of the 
New Jersey coast, eastern Long Island and Fishers 
Island, the warbler migration was considered poor; 
this probably means ‘that there were no dramatic 
“waves.” Equable weather conditions coupled with 
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the early development of the foliage made it pos. 
sible for the birds to slip through quietly, almost 
unnoticed. In large areas the almost entire absence 
of adequate food supply gave little inducement to 
linger. Normal schedules of arrival were often 
inverted and those migrants that are usually early 
were late and the customary rear guard species were 
early. Up to the first of June at some Quebec points 
no warblers but Myrtles had arrived. Prothonotary 
Warblers were found on Long Island—1 at Wood- 
mere, another at Hempstead Reservoir, both in late 
April; 1 was at Holyoke, Mass. from May 31 to 
June 2 (Zurowski). Another report of the species 
came from Green Lakes State Park near Syracuse, 
N. Y. on May 18 (B. Peterson) and 3 additional 
individuals, all singing ¢ ¢, were at Oneida Lake 
in the same general area. 

Five Golden-winged Warblers were seen in West 
Rutland and Sudbury, Vt. on May 25; the species 
has increased in this area as borne out by the record 
of a @ seen and heard on May 21-23 near Hunting- 
ton, Vt. Huntington is about 17 miles from Burl- 
ington and has an elevation of 1110 feet (F. C. 
Edminster). A Brewster's Warbler was seen in 
New City, N. Y. on May 15 and in_ nearby 
Bear Mountain Park, May 17, 1 was found associ- 
ated with a ¢ Golden-wing (Brown, Deed). At 
Binghamton, N. Y. another of these hybrids was 
reported. A Lawrence's Warbler was recorded near 
Schenectady, N. Y. on May 18 (S.B.C.). Tennessee 
Warblers were numerous, particularly in northern 
New Jersey, 20 being counted near Morristown on 
May 13 (Elsie S. Weig). A very early Parula was 
seen at Oakland, N. J. on April 9 and remained 
there for several days (G. Seamans). Three Cerulean 
Warblers were heard singing at Princeton, N. J. 
(E. Bloor); 1 of this species was reported on Long 
Island at Woodmere on May 23 (Mayer) and 1 at 
Slingerlands near Albany, N. Y. on May 11 (S.B.C.). 

A Yellow-throated Warbler was seen at White- 
house, N. J. on April 28 (Drinkwater, et al.) and 
another at Bablyon, L. I. on May 8 (Alperin). On 
April 18 a warbler of this species was seen at 
Sunderland, Mass. (Whitmore) and presumably the 
same bird was at Holyoke, Mass. on April 24 
(Stone) and April 25 (SAE) and was seen on April 
26 by many others (the plumage suggested the 
western form). Two @ Black-poll Warblers were 
seen in a spruce bog in Norfolk, Conn. on June 17, 
an extremely late date for migrants (R. M. Hatch); 
in this same bog Bishop Hatch has located 6 pairs 
of Northern Water-thrushes that had apparently estab- 
lished territory there; in addition to these 3 other 
pairs were found in the same general area. A Louisi- 
ana Water-thrush was reported on May 5 at Wall- 
ingford, Vt. (BB). On May 11 single Kentucky 
Warblers were seen at two points in northern New 
Jersey, 1 at Towaco (FPW, et al.), the other at 
Waterloo (J. L. Edwards, et al.). On Long Island 
1 was noted at Riverhead on May 22 (RL). A 
Mourning Warbler was seen in the Watchung 
Reservation, N. J. on May 20 (Mrs. J. R. Whit- 
lock). A Hooded Warbler was at Woodmere, L. I. 
on April 30, an early date (JJE). 
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Icterids and Tanagers——Bobolinks were generally 
numerous. The first Eastern Meadowlark at Topsham, 
Vt. was seen on March 31 and no other was 
found in that area until April 20 (AM, EM). 
An individual of the western species was at Gifford, 
near Quebec city from June 2 to 4; it was identified 
by R. Cayouette and others who were familiar with 
the song of the western bird. For the fifth consecu- 
tive year a pair of Orchard Orioles has appeared 
at the same nesting site at Stone Ridge, Ulster Co., 
N. Y. (FM). The first Brown-headed Cowbirds 
reached the Moisie River, Que. on April 15; they 
built up to a maximum of 49 on April 20 but 
after that date the numbers declined sharply (MC). 
A Scarlet Tanager was seen on the extremely early 
date of April 8 at Amityville, L. I; a few days 
later it was picked up dead (E. Morgan). In New 
York City’s Central Park a 92 Summer Tanager 
was noted on May 1 (GC). 

Finches.—Evening Grosbeaks were very irregular 
and flocks were small even in proximity to known 
nesting areas: 5 were in Ripton, Vt. through May 
and a small flock was at Bethel, Vt. in March and 
April (BB); they were seen at Topsham, Vt. in 
small numbers to May 10 (AM, EM); in the Moisie 
River valley, Que. a few of the species were pre- 
sent throughout the season (MC). Pine Siskins 
were generally rare. Pine Grosbeaks were seen 
almost daily in the Moisie River valley into early 
May (MC); they were almost unreported in other 
areas. Five redpolls were seen as late as April 16 
in Williamsburg, Mass. (Graves) and they were 
still present in small numbers in the Moisie River 
area until May 9 (MC). Slate-colored Juncos were 
unaccountably scarce throughout most of the Region, 
particularly so in the vicinity of Quebec city; an 
Oregon Junco was reported at Southbridge, Mass. 
on April 12 (Knowlton). White-crowned Sparrows 
were very plentiful throughout most of the Region 
and were seen up to June 1.—CHARLEs K. NICHOLS, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 
24, New York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—Re- 
ports from all parts of the Region indicate a poor 
migration, with few ‘waves.’ Observers agree that 
this was due to 
the good weather 
during the two 
middle weeks of 
May, in which the 
birds moved 
through _ steadily 
rather than in 
flocks. There was 
a definite scarcity 
of warblers and 
thrushes except on 
mornings when 
heavy rains at 
night had forced 
the migrants down. 
The migration ap- 

















peared much mixed, with early and late species mov- 
ing northward together. In the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey area there was something of a wave from 
April 24 to 27, with no other marked movement 
until a deluge of migrants, particularly of warblers, 
hit the Philadelphia section on May 23. The poor 
migration (from the standpoint of observers) did not 
mean any real scarcity of birds, since they seem to be 
present in normal numbers on their breeding grounds. 

Loons to Anhingas.—Loons in astonishing numbers 
were present off Cape May in the last week of April 
and first week of May. Estimates ran into the thou- 
sands. Red-throated Loons were in the majority, with 
an estimated 2500 on April 29 (F. Wolfarth). An 
Eared Grebe in breeding plumage was observed at 
Wildwood, N. J., April 17 (W. B. Wright). J. M. 
Abbott noted a fine flight of Horned Grebes through 
April on the Potomac below Alexandria, Va. A 
Brown Pelican was reported from the Back Bay 
Refuge, Va. on April 22 (W. F. Rountrey, P. De- 
laney, R. Waterfield). A Washington group counted 
48 Gannets at Ocean City, Md., May 3 to 5 (Har- 
riet Sutton, PAD). Two Anhingas were found at 
Back Bay, Va., April 22 (WFR, PD). 

Herons, Ibises—aAn early Little Blue Heron ap- 
peared at Denton, Md., April 26 (Roberta B. Flet- 
cher). About 100 pairs of Snowy Egrets and 20 pairs 
of Louisiana Herons nested on Hog Creek, Assawo- 
man Inlet, near Chincoteague Refuge, Va. (J. M. 
Valentine). Two Yellow-crowned Night Herons were 
seen in the Massachusetts Avenue Park, D. C., April 
13 and 20 (PAD, M. Lois Morgan, Louise T. Berry). 
From 6 to 8 Cattle Egrets have been seen in their 
usual feeding area in Cape May County, N. J., since 
their return in mid-April. Two were spotted in a 
new locality at Delaware City, Del, May 5 (Joel 


“Abramson). The first Cattle Egrets reached Chin- 


coteague Refuge, Va. on April 7; and 7 were present 
on May 10 (JMV). At Wildwood, N. J. 25 to 30 
Glossy Ibises were found on May 4, probably breed- 
ing birds (Aud. Center of S. Jersey group). As many 
as 10 frequented the Brigantine Refuge this spring 
(Wm. Forward); 2 were seen at Delaware City, 
May 5 (JA); and one at Elverson, Pa., April 30 
(John Ressler). They were noted through May at 
Chincoteague Refuge (JMV); and several in the 
Norfolk, Va. area in April and May (WFR). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks—Six Whistling Swans were 
present at a small lake near Elverson, Pa. on March 
30 (Nevin Musser), and singles and small groups 
at other places in the area. A fine flight of Canada 
Geese occurred in Pennsylvania during April and into 
May, 1000 passing over Hawk Mountain on April 
27, and as many as 10,000 being counted in the 
counties just east of there. More and more Am. Brant 
linger along the Jersey coast late in the spring and 
even stay through the summer. About 3000 were at 
Brigantine Refuge on May 13 (WF). A flock of 10 
Am. Brant flew over Dyke, Va. April 21, and 7 
Snow Geese over New Alexandria, Va., May 7; and 
an immature Blue Goose was seen at Hunting Creek, 
Va., May 11 (JMA). About 25,000 Snow Geese 
were observed at Fortescue, N. J., March 23, most 
moving north by April, but with about 2000, with 
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3 Blue Geese on April 7 (N. J. Aud. Soc. group). 
At Chincoteague, 40 Am. Brant remained to April 
14, and 2 Snow Geese to April 25 (JMV). Chin- 
coteague had a nesting population of about 650 Black 
Ducks, 20 Mallards, 12 Gadwalls, and 30 Blue- 
winged Teals; and a few Shovellers are summering 
(JMV). At Moore’s Beach, D. Kunkle observed a 
flock of about 200 Gadwalls on March 24 and 125 
on March 30, the largest flocks he had ever seen in 
New Jersey. 

Hawks, Eagles —A Goshawk was noted at Carver- 
town, Pa., March 9 (Wm. Reid). A high of about 
500 Broad-winged Hawks passed over Hawk Moun- 
tain on April 22 (Maurice Broun). A Golden Eagle 
was seen near Raven Rock, Hunterdon County, N. J., 
April 19 (V. Abraitys); and one at Cape May, 
April 21 (E. Choate). 

Grouse-—Two Ruffed Grouse, reported as fairly 
common in the wilder portions of Cape May County, 
but difficult to locate, were found in 2 localities near 
Dennisville, N. J. on June 2 (W. B. Wright, W. B. 
Wright III, J. K. Potter). 

Shorebirds—The northbound shorebird migration 
was spectacular in the northern part of the Region, 
with Ruddy Turnstones conspicuously numerous. The 
highlights may be summed up as follows: 2 Am. 
Oyster-catchers at Tuckerton, N. J., April 13 (Alfred 
Nicholson, Francis Stokes), 4 at Beach Haven Inlet, 
N. J., April 22 (Gilbert Cant), and other reports; 
1500 Ruddy Turnstones at Little Beach Island, N. J., 
May 26 (E. J. Reimann); Curlew Sandpiper at 
Tuckerton, May 17 (West Chester Bird Club, fide 
Margaret S. Goodman); 2 White-rumped and a 
Baird’s Sandpiper among thousands of shorebirds, 
mostly dowitchers and ‘peeps,’ on the flats at Maurice- 
town, N. J., May 18 (DK, et al.) ; a Ruff at Heisler- 
ville, N. J. on March 30, and 2 on March 31 (DK, 
et al.); a Ruff at Tinicum, Pa., May 4 (E. H. 
Rigby, E. H. Rigby III) and a pair at same place on 
May 11 (C. E. Price). An Am. Oyster-catcher was 
found on March 24 at Ocean City, Md. (LTB), and 
half a dozen were seen there regularly during May. 
Hudsonian Curlews were very abundant on the Vir- 
ginia Eastern Shore, possibly 1000 being seen in the 
Wachapreague area on May 3 and 4 (Va. Soc. of 
Orn.). A Marbled Godwit was listed at Chincoteague, 
May 11 (E. T. McKnight, et al.). A Sanderling near 
Alexandria, Va. May 11 and 12, is noteworthy 
(JMA). Three Northern Phalaropes were found on 
May 19 and 4 on June 1 at a little pool on Craney 
Island, a new disposal dump in Hampton Roads 
which promises good birding (J. E. Ames, PD). 

Gulls, Terns.—A Parasitic Jaeger was watched on 
May 5 from the ferry in Chesapeake Bay, Va. (C. C. 
Steirly, VSO group). A Glaucous Gull was fre- 
quently seen during the spring up to April 22 at 
Back Bay Refuge, Va. (WFR, PD, RW). An im- 
mature Iceland Gull was seen at Princeton, N. J., 
first record, on April 1 in a flock of Herring and 
Ring-billed Gulls (Charles Rogers). A Caspian Tern 
was noted near Alexandria, Va. on April 13 (JMA) 
and April 20 (PAD, LTD, MLM); and 3 Gull- 
billed Terns at Ocean City, Md., May 3 to 5 (HAS). 
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Owls, Woodpeckers—The Horned Owl popula. 
tion seems down in the Camptown, Pa. area, only 2 
being found where in years past there have been 10 
(WR). A Pileated Woodpecker, a species not re- 
corded in Cape May County since 1893, was found 
at Cape May on May 4 (ACSJ group); and one, a 
first record for Caroline County, Md., was seen near 
Ridgely on March 24, April 14, and May 4 (Wilbur 
Rittenhouse). Two pairs of Red-bellied Woodpeckers 
were found at Heislerville, N. J. in late March (DK). 

Flycatchers—Eastern Kingbirds were in the early 
wave of migrants in late April, one being reported 
from Hawk Mountain as early as April 23 (MB); 
and one at Greensboro, Md. on April 17, earliest 
record for Caroline County (I. Bilbrough). A 
Western Kingbird was found at Port Elizabeth, 
N. J., April 6 (DK, J. Bennett). When a Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher was spotted near Richboro, Bucks 
Co., Pa. on May 22 (Ed Traub, fide Eliz. Thomas), 
the news quickly spread, the bird being seen by 
many observers the next day. This is a first record 
for eastern Pennsylvania. E. and H. Moore saw an 
Olive-sided Flycatcher at Riverton, N. J. on May 11. 

Swallows.—Scott discovered a new Bank Swallow 
colony of about 120 pairs near Presquile Refuge, near 
Hopewell, Va., May 12. A Barn Swallow on March 
29 at Greensboro (I. Bilbrough) and a Cliff Swal- 
low on May 4 at Denton (RBF, A. J. Fletcher) are 
earliest records for Caroline County, Md. 

Magpie—An Am. Magpie was plainly seen and 
positively identified at Wilmington, Del., March 23 
(Grier Ralston, Jr.). It was possibly an escaped bird. 

Nuthatches to Kinglets —An early nest of a Brown- 
headed Nuthatch was found on March 23 in Princess 
Anne County, Va. (Paul Sykes, F. C. Richardson). 
Creepers, kinglets, and Hermit Thrushes were al- 
most absent from the May Count in the Washington 
region (PAD); but Golden-crowned  Kinglets 
swarmed through the woods at Hawk Mountain, 
April 11 and 12 (MB). : 

Warblers —Swainson’s Warblers are now being 
met with in many suitable places in the Dismal 
Swamp-Norfolk area (WFR); and at least 2 were 
heard and seen in Pocomoke Swamp in Maryland, 
May 5 (PAD). Although the warbler migration as 
a whole was disappointing in the northern part of 
the Region, some unusual records were made. A 
Nashville Warbler (an unusually common speciés 
this spring) was observed at Princeton, N. J., on 
March 23 (Charles Rogers), possibly a wintering 
bird. A Yellow-throated Warbler was seen near 
Raven Rock, N. J., April 25 (VA), another at New 
Lisbon, N. J., March 30 (Joseph Cadbury); and 2 
others, one carrying nesting material, at Elk Neck 
State Park, Md. (MSG). A Black-throated Gray 
Warbler was found at Mickleton, N. J., April 21 
(Carl Bresler) and subsequently seen by William 
Middleton. A Cerulean Warbler was noted at Great 
Falls, Md. on the early date of April 21 (MLM). 

Tanagers.—Scarlet Tanagers were reported as down 
in numbers in most areas. An early one was seen at 
Greensboro, Md., April 21 (Marvin W. Hewitt). A 
Summer Tanager was identified under ideal conditions 
at Cape May Courthouse, N. J., April 21 (WBW, 
Ruth Wright); and another seen, the first in many 
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years, at Loch Raven Reservoir, Cockeysville, Md., 
May 17 (C. M. Buchanan). 

Fringillids —Northern finches continued scarce or 
absent in the northern part of the Region throughout 
the early spring. There were no records in the Wash- 
ington area of Purple Finches, Pine Siskins, cross- 
bills, Red-breasted Nuthatches, or Evening Grosbeaks 
(PAD); but northern Virginia had the best flight 
of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks in years (JMA). Corbett 
had a very unusual find of 3 Pine Grosbeaks at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. on March 10. A Blue Grosbeak was seen 
at Mickleton, N. J., May 20 (WM); and a pair at 
Higbees Landing, N. J., April 26 (I. Black). Abbott 
reported an Oregon Junco, probably the same bird 
seen in December and January, near Alexandria, Va., 
April 6.—J. K. Porrer, 437 Park Avenue, Collings- 
wood, N. J., and J. J. Murray, 6 White Street, Lex- 


ington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
For most of the Region the transition from winter to 
summer was unusually gradual. Actually, there had 
been little real 
winter weather, 
and April and 
# May brought 
no abrupt tem- 
perature chan- 
ges. Rainfall 
deficiency, 
which _ charac- 
terized the win- 
ter, continued 
3} —except in the 
mountains— 
and some long- 
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time dry records were established. 

During the last part of March winds were recorded 
from northerly directions but without unusual force. 
There was a marked shift in direction and force on 
April 1st. Surface winds were uniformly southerly on 
April 1, 5, 7 and 8. There were definite cross winds 
from the west on the 2nd, east on the 3rd and 4th, 
and west again on the 6th. On April 8, a strong 
southwest wind swept the entire Region producing 
average day velocities of 18.2, 27.3, and 29.6 m.p.h., 
at Columbia, Atlanta and Wilmington, respectively. 
From April 9 to the end of the month and for most 
of May, light winds prevailed—particularly in the 
Piedmont area. 

It appears that early April winds could have in- 
fluenced some migrants. However, the main move- 
ment, such as it was, did not get underway until 
later in the month. A cool period of short duration, 
accompanied by a chilling drizzle in the first week of 
May (3, 4, 5) could have retarded some groups. 
Temperatures at that time dropped into the low 50’s 
and a comparatively light TV tower kill at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. was reported. 

The spring migration reports received to date 
(June 14) contain above 800 entries—exclusive of 
the spring census counts from the two Carolinas. 
Although the evidence of good cooperation is most 


gratifying, it has been impossible to catalog and 
properly evaluate this mass of data in the allotted 
time. However, some features are obvious. For most 
observers the period was “unsatisfactory” and in no 
way exciting. It passed with few references to waves. 
The local populations gradually became moderately 
swollen and then fell off to summertime numbers. 
Naturally there were exceptions. At Raleigh, Quay 
recorded migration peaks, April 5-10; 10-21-22; 
27-28. And there were a few “big days’ for some 
species. Risking a Region-wide generalization: ar- 
rivals were Jate; departures, early; and transients 
scarce or elusive. 

Beginning at St. Marys, Ga., the southern extremity 
of the Region, Kuerzi noted ‘a very poor spring 
migration with no records of Cape May or Black- 
throated Blue Warblers, Oven-birds, or Indigo Bunt- 
ings. May 5, however, was a pretty good shorebird 
day for us. Some 15 species were noted in King’s 
Bay.” Hebard, visiting that area for a week around 
April 1, contributed several “‘firsts’’ for the season. 
And so did Cypert at nearby Okefenokee Refuge at 
Waycross. Hopkins, also in south Georgia, saw 
“nothing really unusual.” He noted Barn Swallows 
“in larger numbers than I can recall in recent years.” 
At Savannah, Tomkins and Mellinger reported some 
late species and a few early ones but nothing remark- 
able. In central Georgia, at Atlanta, Parks found the 
“spring migration, particularly of warblers, uncom- 
monly poor. Without verification from my notes, my 
impression is that this was the poorest spring season 
since I began keeping fairly complete notes at the end 
of the War. Not only were the numbers of individuals 
much lower than usual; but the number of species 
encountered was also less. Some expected birds 
were entirely missed—Worm-eating, Golden-winged, 


‘Black-throated Green, Bay-breasted Warblers. Others 


were represented by but one or two individuals— 
Magnolia, 2; Cape May, 1; Blackburnian, 2; Chest- 
nut-sided, 1; Oven-bird, 2. The only transient war- 
blers seen in the usual numbers were Black-throated 
Blue, Black-poll, Northern Water-thrush and Am. 
Redstart.” 

Stationed at an ecology study area near Aiken, in 
southwestern South Carolina, Norris, although afield 
a limited time, found “the season generally unspec- 
tacular.” As for transients, in an extensive coverage, 
April 23, he observed, among a total of nearly 80 
species, only three transients: Yellow Warbler, 1; 
Black and White, 1; Blue-winged Warbler, 1 (the 
latter rare—especially in spring). Eight to nine hours 
on May 15 and 16 were even less rewarding. The 
bulk of a population of Savannah Sparrows under 
close study by Norris moved out from early to mid- 
March—approximately one month ahead of last year’s 
migration time. Overing, at Chapin, northwest of 
Columbia, ‘“‘wasn’t too impressed’’ with what he saw 
of the season there but he furnished a substantial 
listing of arrivals and departures. At Spartanburg, 
S. C., Cannon found the spring “migration very 
spotty—most species coming through in small num- 
bers and hard to locate.’”’ In North Carolina, the 
usual thorough reports came from Mrs. Cecil Apple- 
berry at Wilmington and Wendell Smith at North 
Wilkesboro. Neither report indicated an exciting 
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season. At Wilmington, Brown Pelicans moved in 
in flocks numbering as many as 100. There was “‘a 
small influx of Ground Doves.” Three Broad-winged 
Hawks were early and very unusual. The long North 
Wilkesboro list included 3 Traill’s Flycatchers, May 
23. These were found near the spot where Stevenson 
and Smith located breeding birds last June 13 (Az- 
dubon Field Notes 10:378). 

Two reports that belong properly to the Winter 
Season Notes were received or confirmed too late to 
include in that issue. A male Garganey Teal (Azas 
querquedula) was reported on a pond near the Cape 
Hatteras lighthouse, March 25, 30 and 31. The re- 
ports were made independently, by Daniel Z. Gibson, 
President of Washington College, Chestertown, Md., 
for himself and for his young son Daniel D. Gibson, 
who first identified the bird, and by John A. Gustaf- 
son, Associate Professor of Science at State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York. Details of the find will 
appear in the Chat, bulletin of the Carolina Bird 
Club, and elsewhere. As far as I have been able to 
determine, this is a “‘first’’ for the North American 
continent. In the absence of a specimen it will be 
added to the North Carolina State Hypothetical List, 
although there is no reason to question the reports. 
This bird was also watched at close range and 
carefully described by W. Verde Watson, Park 
Naturalist at Hatteras. 

The second Winter Season delayed report is of a 
female Black-headed Grosbeak (Pheucticus meldno- 
cephalus) taken, Feb. 28, near Kingstree, Williams- 
burg Co., S. C. This is an addition to the State List. 
The bird was initially reported in the papers as a 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Credit is due Francis M. 
Weston, former Charlestonian now residing at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., for suggesting the probable error in 
identification and to Ellison Williams and E. B. 
Chamberlain for examining the specimen and correct- 
ing the record. 


Loons through Anhingas.—In recent years Common 
Loons have been remaining in the Region rather late. 
Occasionally a few winter. Late records this spring: 
May 4-5 at Albany, Ga., a single bird (Milton Hop- 
kins Jr., and party); at Spartanburg, S. C., 1, June 
Ist (Gabriel Cannon); Southport, N. C., 8, May 
17-18 (Carolina Bird Club). A Horned Grebe re- 
mained on the Okefenokee Refuge, Waycross, Ga. 
until March 29 (Eugene Cypert). Pied-billed Grebes 
were also at Okefenokee but in decreasing numbers 
as the summer advanced. Brown Pelicans appeared in 
greater than usual numbers on the coast. Flocks at 
Wilmington in the order of 100 were commonplace. 
A few Gannets were off shore at Southport, May 17- 
18, at the time of the CBC meeting there (Mrs. Cecil 
Appleberry and party). A Double-crested Cormorant, 
“very rare in inland southeast Georgia’’ was found 
at Chesser Prairie Inlet Canal, March 28, by Frederick 
V. Hebard. Over 500 in three separate flocks were 
seen flying north at the end of the jetties at St. Marys, 
by Hebard, April 1st. Three Double-crested Cormor- 
ants were at Haithcock’s Pond, Eastover, S. C., May 
3 (Mrs. Wm. H. Faver). About 150 miles inland 
at Spartanburg, Gabriel Cannon reported an Anhinga, 
May 22. 
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Herons, Egrets—More than the usual number of 
reports were received on herons and egrets. Great 
Blues seemed to get in from the coast earlier. Smith 
reported one at North Wilkesboro, April 17; 4 were 
found at Greensboro, April 27 (Thomas Street, 
et al.). Cattle Egrets, entrenched in breeding colonies 
last summer, have ceased to be front-page news. 
Among the earliest reported this summer is a single 
bird watched at length on April 6 near the Hatteras 
lighthouse by Rebecca Glass and Stanley Woodell. 
On April 10, Mr. and Mrs. E. Burnham Chamber. 
lain, the Robert Colemans and others watched one on 
the grounds of the Coburg Dairy across the Ashley 
River from Charleston. Arrival dates of Cattle Egrets 
at the rookery at Southport are not immediately avail- 
able but nests were found there containing as many 
as 4 eggs on May 8. Am. Egrets were plentiful at 
Okefenokee Refuge, south Georgia. Eugene Cypert 
reported them as follows: Jan. 21, 1; March 11, 7; 
March 20, 19; March 27, 45; April 15, 38. At 
Savannah on March 1, Ivan Tomkins saw a group of 
32 with Snowies and White Ibis that were “perhaps 
migrants.” Robert Norris found them scarce this 
spring at Aiken, S. C. The first Snowy Egret noted 
at Okefenokee was seen on March 20. They were at 
Savannah in some numbers, March 1. R. R. Rudolph, 
Jr., reported a Louisiana Heron at Lake Mattamuskeet 
Refuge (eastern N. C.), March 13. An adult Little 
Blue Heron near Rocky Mount, N. C., March 24, was 
early (J. W. E. Joyner). Green Herons were at 
Okefenokee Refuge as early as Feb. 13. Eight were 
seen there, March 26; 1 was at Spartanburg, S. C., 
May 1 (GC); at Aiken, none had arrived by May 
17 (RN); 6 were on the Greensboro count, April 
27, and the Raleigh count of May 4 included 1. 
Black-crowned Night Herons were “not too common” 
at Fitzgerald, Ga. Milton Hopkins Jr., reported 1 
there, April 1. William W. Griffin and party counted 
8 at Lake Lanier, north of Atlanta, March 17. The 
Fred Mays and others at Lenoir, N. C. recorded 1 at 
the brickyard there, April 7. Wendell P. Smith saw 1 
at North Wilkesboro, March 9. Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons were at Okefenokee, March 26. 
Bitterns, Ibises—Am. Bitterns, fairly common 
throughout the winter at Okefenokee, were last seen 
(2), March 27 (EC); 1 was flushed at Spartanburg, 
S. C., March 31 (GC); John Trott listed 3 on the 
New London (Stanly Co.), N. C. spring count, 
April 19. Wood Ibises were common at Okefenokee 
Refuge by March 20; 11 were seen that day (EC). 
At nearby St. Marys, Richard Kuerzi noted that a 
flock of 40 was present in the area through late 
May with no signs of breeding. Ivan Tomkins saw 
1 at Savannah, March 25 and March 27. Glossy 
Ibises put in an early appearance near Southport, 
N. C., March 16. Three were seen by John Irvine, 
et al. Presumably the same birds were at the same 
location, March 21 (Mrs. Appleberry and Theodore 
Hake) ; 35 were at this same location, May 4 (John 
B. Funderburg and David A. Adams); at Roper, 
Washington Co., 150 miles northeast of Southport, 
John Thompson saw 3 on June 9—an early date for 
that place. Fourteen White Ibises were at Okefenokee, 
Feb. 18, and 250, March 26. At Savannah, 25 adults 
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and 7 sub-adults, “‘perhaps migrants” were seen with 
a group of egrets, March 1 (IT). On May 9, Waters 
Thompson saw a flock of approximately 100 in the 
vicinity of Southport. 

Geese, Ducks —While the bulk of the large 
population of waterfowl apparently got off a bit 
early, there were enough late individuals to cause 
comment. These were widely scattered. An immature 
Blue Goose left Eastover, central S. C., May 16 
(Mrs. W. M. Faver). Hebard reported a Black Duck 
at Chase Prairie, Okefenokee, Ga., March 30. Nine 
Am. Widgeon were seen at Southport, May 8 (J. B. 
Funderburg) ; a single male left Rocky Mount, May 
11 (JWEJ). Green-winged Teal: Okefenokee, 12, 
March 29; about 25 at Southport, March 16 (Mrs. 
A); a few through April 22 at Rocky Mount 
(JWEJ). There were approximately 25 Blue-winged 
Teal at Southport, March 16 (Mrs. A); Joyner re- 
ported 4 on Anderson’s pond, Nash Co., April 7; 
a pair of those at Southport remained until the late 
date of May 18 (CBC field meeting). Garganey Teal 
(see account above). Smith reported 2 Wood Ducks 
at North Wilkesboro, April 25, and on the same date 
Cannon found a male and 2 females on Pierces Lake 
at Spartanburg, S. C. Two Ring-necked Ducks were 
at Chesser Prairie, Okefenokee, March 29 and 30 
(FVH). Several Canvas-backs showed up temporarily 
at inland ponds during the winter but none stayed 
very late. Mrs. Appleberry noted 2 as late as March 
16 near Southport. Two female Am. Golden-eyes 
appeared at Green's pond, Nash Co., N. C., March 
10; 1 was still present, June 1 (JWEJ). One Buffle- 
head was at Southport, May 8 (JBF). Three Ruddy 
Ducks were at North Wilkesboro, April 19 (WPS); 
1 was at River Bend Lake, Cabarrus Co.,.N. C., 
April 16 (Joseph R. Norwood); 2-3 were at South- 
port, May 18 (CBC Field Trip); and a highly 
colored male was at Ocean Drive Beach, S. C., May 
18 (B. R. Chamberlain and party). Female Red- 
breasted Mergansers remained at several locations at 
least through the first week of May, which was not 
unusual, 

Hawks. —One to 6 Swallow-tailed Kites were re- 
ported by Cypert at Okefenokee between April 17 
and June 3. An early and very unusual record for a 
Broad-winged Hawk was reported by Mrs. Appleberry 
at Wilmington, March 20. She and Theodore Hake 
of York, Pa. definitely identified a group of 3 
of these hawks on that date. A Marsh Hawk was seen 
at Okefenokee, April 15—a late date (EC). Ospreys 
attracted attention inland this spring. Quay noted 3 
at Raleigh, March 21; on April 5, 1 appeared at 
Fitzgerald, Erwin Co., Ga.,—the first there in several 
years (MH, Jr.); one was at Chapin, S. C., April 
21 (RO). Smith saw a Pigeon Hawk at North 
Wilkesboro, March 9; Kuerzi saw 1 moving north 
across the marshlands on the evening of April 7 at 
St. Marys. 

Cranes through Curlews—At the Round Oak 
Refuge in Georgia, Donald Ambrosen noted 4 flocks 
of Sandhill Cranes, March 11, 14 and 15, migrating 
north. Some 525 to 550 birds were estimated—many 
more than in recent years. Cypert reported these 
cranes as “numerous” at Okefenokee; the flocks began 


to break up there in March for nesting. A Limpkin 
was seen by Cypert and Charles M. Smith at Chick- 
asawhatchie Swamp, near Albany, Ga., May 5—'‘a 
first record for this part of Georgia.” An Am. Coot 
remained at Rocky Mount until May 28 (JWEJ); 5 
were at Ocean Drive Beach (Horry Co., S. C.), May 
18 (BRC, Fred May). Nine Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers were at Okefenokee, May 18. Funderburg re- 
ported 8 Ruddy Turnstones at Battery Island, South- 
port, May 8; several were in the Southport area, 
most of them in sub-adult plumage, May 18 (CBC 
Field Trip). A late record for Wilson's Snipe was 
reported by Hopkins at Fitzgerald, Ga., May 1; 6 
were at North Wilkesboro, March 15 (WPS). A 
small flock of Long-billed Curlews was seen at close 
range by Gilbert Bristow in the Southport area, May 
18. This is a rare occurrence, particularly in the 
summer. The species was not new to the observer, 
however. 

Sandpipers through Terns.—Solitary Sandpipers 
were “more plentiful than usual this spring’ at St. 
Marys (RGK). That seems to be true for the Region 
as a whole. They were reported on most of the spring 
counts; at Rocky Mount, Joyner found them as late 
as May 26. Willets were late coming in but arrived 
in large numbers. They “were shrieking all over the 
salt marsh, March 25” at Savannah (IT); 17 were 
reported that same day at Wilmington (Mrs. A.); 
Hebard found them “in numbers” at the south end of 
Cumberland Island, Ga., April 1. Both yellow-legs 
were well represented during the period. The Greater, 
found less often inland, was reported at North 
Wilkesboro, 6 on April 19; 2, at Chapel Hill, April 
1 (NAC); and 1 on the Greensboro spring count, 
April 27. White-rumped Sandpipers were at St. 


-Marys, May 5 (8-RGK); 2 were recorded by Smith 


at North Wilkesboro, April 21. Quay watched 3 
Least Sandpipers at Raleigh “at close range’’ April 
28. Dowitchers were along the coast in good numbers. 
Semipalmated Sandpipers were “numerous” at Oke- 
fenokee Refuge, May 18. A Bonaparte’s Gull at 
Greensboro, April 27, is noteworthy (T.E.S.—Spring 
Count). Gull-billed Terns were reported more often 
than usual and appear to be definitely increasing in 
numbers. 

Doves through Goatsuckers—Two Ground Doves 
were seen at Orton Plantation near Wilmington, April 
20 (Kenneth Sprunt); 2 were at Greenville Sound, 
same general area, April 27 (Mrs. Mebane); 5 at 
Long Beach, Southport, May 17 (CBC Field Trip). 
Chuck-will’s-widows were first noted at Thomasville, 
southern Georgia, March 17 (Mrs. E. V. Komarek) ; 
at St. Marys, March 28 (FVH); at Chapin, S. C., 
April 11. The first Whip-poor-will reported from 
south Georgia was also a first local record at Fitz- 
gerald, April 6 (MH, Jr.). Overing had a single 
record for his area at Chapin, also April 6. They were 
in Wake County, N. C., April 10 (JRN). Common 
Nighthawks were at North Wilkesboro, April 24. 
They were not seen at Chapin until May 9; they were 
on the coast at Wilmington, April 21. Chimney Swifts 
reached Wilmington, March 20 (Cecil Appleberry) ; 
they were reported at Charleston, March 28 (5-6, 
EAW); at Spartanburg, March 31 (GC); at Chapel 
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Hill, April 1 (NAC); and Lumberton, April 4 
(James Stephens). Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
were at Thomasville, Ga., a female, March 20 (Mrs. 
EVK) ; Okefenokee, March 27; Eastover, S. C., April 
6; Wilmington, April 10; Aynor, S. C., April 11 
(Mrs. G. E. Charles); North Wilkesboro, April 26. 

Flycatchers, Swallows —Eastern Kingbirds were re- 
corded at Okefenokee, March 26; Wilmington, April 
6 (B. Barnhill); 2 at Raleigh, April 10 (TLQ); at 
Eastover and Chapin, April 11; at Spartanburg, April 
25 (GC). Crested Flycatchers made themselves known 
at St. Marys, Ga., March 13—‘‘our earliest area 
record” (J. W. Burch); 1 was killed at the TV 
tower at Chapel Hill, N. C., 2-4 days prior to April 
5 (NAC); at North Wilkesboro the first was on 
April 25. Two Yellow-bellied Flycatchers were 
watched at Charlotte, N. C., April 7 (Mr. and Mrs. 
JRN); Wendell Smith found 1 at North Wilkes- 
boro, May 10. Acadian Flycatchers were “‘first’” at the 
Savannah Refuge, April 21 (EOM); David Comeau 
reported 1 at Wilmington, April 19. Three Traill’s 
Flycatchers were found by Smith at North Wilkes- 
boro, May 23. One was taken there last year. Smith 
also found 2 Least Flycatchers at North Wilkesboro, 
April 27. An unusually early record for an Eastern 
Wood Pewee was established for Berkeley County, 
S. C., when E. B. Chamberlain watched 1 on a wire 
at 30 ft. distance with 8X glasses, March 20; Robert 
Holmes reported 1 at Wilmington, March 28; Smith 
saw 1 at North Wilkesboro, April 26. Tree Swalldws 
were early at North Wilkesboro, 1, March 12, and at 
Orton’s (Wilmington), hundreds, March 21; and 
late, at St. Marys, May 12—a flight of about 150, and 


at Rocky Mount, 3, May 19. Rough-winged Swallows 
moved into the Region with unusual rapidity. Seven 


well separated observers reported them between 
March 17 and March 30 (North Wilkesboro). The 
first Barn Swallow to be reported was at Salisbury, 
March 18 (The Norwoods) ; some 30 were at North 
Wilkesboro, March 25; they were at Osierfield, Irwin 
Co., Ga., “in greater numbers than I recall for a 
number of years’ (May 9—MH, Jr.). A Cliff Swallow, 
seldom identified in the Region, was noted by Smith 
at North Wilkesboro, April 27. The first Purple 
Martins reported in the Region were at Birdsong 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga., Feb. 15. Two old males 
and a young male were seen (Mrs. EVK); on Feb. 
19, 1 was at Summerville, S. C.; several were at 
Romain Refuge, McClellanville, S. C., Feb. 20 (Vic- 
tor W. Kay); on Feb. 26, “scouts” were at Charles- 
ton and Wilmington. The “regulars” came in at 
Wilmington during the second week of March. They 
spread rapidly. Some were at Elkin, N. C., March 
14 (Lindren Hendren). 

Creepers through Kinglets—Brown Creepers were 
moving north early in April. Three were killed at 
the Chapel Hill, N. C., TV tower, 2-4 days prior to 
April 5 (NAC). House Wrens were at North 
Wilkesboro, April 7; Parks reported 1 as “uncom- 
mon’ at Atlanta, April 19. One was also seen at 
Spartanburg, April 19 (GC); and at Charlotte, April 
16 (JRN). Sight records alone would show that Cat- 
birds did not reach South Carolina, before April 22, 
and N. C., before April 21. However, 2 were picked 
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up at the base of the Chapel Hill TV tower, April 
5. They had been killed a short time before that 
(NAC). Brown Thrashers were at North Wilkes. 
boro, April 5. Wood Thrushes were at Aynor, April 
8; Wilmington, April 10; Rockingham, N. C., April 
12; North Wilkesboro, April 19. They got into 
inland South Carolina (Spartanburg), April 19, and 
(Chapin) April 18. Two Hermit Thrushes were in 
a city yard in Charlotte, April 7. Parks reported an 
Olive-backed Thrush at Atlanta in song, May 11— 
“a rare occurrence here.’ In North Carolina, Olive- 
backs were unusually late in leaving. One was on 
Queen’s College campus until May 15 (Sarah Nooe). 
Parks also found a Veery at Atlanta, May 5; 1 was at 
North Wilkesboro, April 26. Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
were among the most reported species. Mrs. Komarek 
noted them at Thomasville, Ga., March 19; Cannon 
and Mrs. Faver found them simultaneously at Spar- 
tanburg and Eastover, March 27. By April 10 they 
had covered the Region. The last of the wintering 
Golden-crowned Kinglets was recorded at North 
Wilkesboro, March 16. 


Pipits, Waxwings, Vireos—Smith counted 57 
Water Pipits at North Wilkesboro, March 12. They 
were “‘late’’ at Old Town, near Rocky Mount, April 
21 (JWEJ). About 100 Cedar Waxwings were seen 
in a single flock at Raleigh, May 23 and 24 (Harry 
T. Davis). White-eyed Vireos appeared in ‘‘a goodly 
number” at Thomasville, Ga., March 15 (Mrs. EVK). 
One was located at Wilmington, March 20 (Mrs. 
A., TH); Mrs. Faver recorded 1 singing at Eastover, 
April 1, and on the same day 1 was sighted at 
Orange Grove, near Chapel Hill (NAC); also at 
Chapel Hill, 5 were found at the TV tower, April 
5; Mrs. Charles found them at Aynor, April 2; and 
they were at the upper edge of the Region at North 
Wilkesboro, April 12. Yellow-throated Vireos were 
at Thomasville, March 19; at Eastover on the 29th, 
and at Wilmington, the 30th. Most reporters found 
them during the first half of April. They reached 
North Wilkesboro, April 20; 1 was found at the 
base of the Chapel Hill TV tower, April 5. A single 
March report for Solitary Vireos was received: 5 
birds at North Wilkesboro, March 20 (WPS). The 
early April reports were: Chapel Hill TV_ tower, 
April 5; 1 at Raleigh, April 10 (TLQ); and 1 at 
Spartanburg, April 16 (GC). Red-eyed Vireos were 
at Savannah, April 7 (EOM), and at North Wilkes- 
boro, April 20; 1 was found at the Chapel Hill TV 
tower, April 5. Wendell Smith again found a 
Philadelphia Vireo at North Wilkesboro. This season 
the date was April 25; last year it was April 27. 


Warblers —Fifteen transients and thirteen breeding 
species were included in the 96 reports received on 
warblers. However, since the Region extends over five 
degrees of latitude, beginning below the 31st parallel, 
several species listed as transients in southern Georgia 
are breeding birds in northern North Carolina. Both 
transients and breeders were late in arriving, with 
very few exceptions. Also, there was no very unusual 
find, excepting possibly, the Blue-winged Warbler 
near Aiken, S. C., April 23. Two-thirds of the re- 
ports were on the noisier breeders. Transients arriv- 
ing in North Carolina in March were: Orange- 
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crowned, 28th; Black-throated Green, 29th; Palm, 
21st; Northern Water-thrush, 29th. The breeders re- 
ported in North Carolina in March were: Parula, 
26th; Yellow-throated, 15th; and Common Yellow- 
throat, 23rd. Other reports worthy of listing: Ten- 
nessee Warbler at Wilmington, April 19 (DC); 
Nashville at North Wilkesboro, April 21 (WPS); 
Yellow, Wilmington, April 16 (Donald Reis) ; Cer- 
ulean, Wilmington, April 16 (Mrs. A.) and Atlanta, 
April 27 (RP); Black-polls were “close to a week 
late’ at St. Marys, May 7 (RGK), and at Eastover, 
“trees were full-not singing’ May 15 (WHF); 7 
Am. Redstarts were killed at the Chapel Hill TV 
tower, 2-4 days prior to April 5 (NAC), and a male 
was as late as May 28 at Aiken, S. C. (RN). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers —Bobolinks were first 
noted at Savannah Refuge, April 23 (EOM); Joyner 
reported them (4) at Rocky Mount, May 25. Red- 
wings gathered at North Wilkesboro as follows: Feb. 
27, 221; March 6, 392; March 9, 400 plus, March 20, 
2000—-with other species (counts by WPS). An “old 
male’ Orchard Oriole was as Thomasville, Ga., 
March 27 (EVK). Rusty Blackbirds were in North 
Carolina in greater than usual numbers. Several 
flocks estimated at 125 total were at Charlotte, April 
6 (Mr. and Mrs. JHN). The Rusty Blackbird count 
at North Wilkesboro was: Feb. 21, 44; Feb. 27, 65; 
March 6, 300—two-thirds males; March 9, 400— 
two-thirds females (WPS). A Scarlet Tanager was 
seen at Raleigh, April 23 and 28 (TLQ). Summer 
Tanagers were in the St. Marys area, March 30 
(FVH); Overing reported them “early,” March 23, 
at Chapin; they were at Eastover, April 11, and at 
Wilmington, April 20. 

Grosbeaks through Sparrows.—Cypert reported a 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (adult male) seen by Roy 
Moore at Waycross, Ga., April 28; a mature male 
remained all day at Eastover, May 2 (WHF); Parks 
found them “somewhat more numerous—a peak being 
reached, May 12 at Atlanta.’’ Norris found fewer 
Blue Grosbeaks this year than last at Aiken. They 
had reached Wilmington, April 13. Indigo and 
Painted Buntings seemed to be “fully as numerous as 
in past years” at Aiken (RN). The earliest report 
of an Indigo came from John Thompson. He watched 
a male in the open on a wire at about 50 feet distance 
with 7X50 glasses near Rocky Mount, N. C., March 
20. Another early observation was made at. Middle- 
ton Gardens near Charleston, March 31 by “a com- 
petent observer” and reported by Milby Burton. By 
the third week of April they had spread over the 
Region fairly well, and had reached North Wilkes- 
boro, April 25 (2), and Lenoir, N. C., April 28 
(Mrs. J. B. Benard). They were not located at Fitz- 
gerald, Ga., however, until May 1 (MH, Jr.). 
Painted Buntings were at Wilmington, April 20 
(Mrs. A., et al.). They also appear to have by-passed 
south Georgia. Cypert reported a male, April 22 and 
a female, April 24, at Waycross. A small flock of 16 
Purple Finches, rare during the past winter, was seen 
near Chapel Hill, April 1 (NAC). Pine Siskins, all 
but absent over the Region during the winter, were 
at North Wilkesboro (5), April 18 (WPS). A Grass- 
hopper Sparrow at Lake Michie, Durham Co., N. C., 


Feb. 17 was extremely early and possibly was a win- 
tering bird (NAC); for the rest of the Region they 
were about two weeks late. Of an unusually good 
population of Slate-colored Juncos in the St. Marys 
area during the winter, 21 were present, March 9; 
6, March 27; 2, March 29 (FVH). At Charlotte, 
juncos were not plentiful at all this winter; a few 
were present on April 16. Hodel and Hendren found 
them at Elkin, April 21. They left the Hillsboro, 
N. C., area, April 21 (Charles H. Blake). Three 
White-crowned Sparrows were still at Gramlins, S. C., 
April 24 (GC). White-throats, usually at Eastover 
until mid-May, were gone by April 30 (WHF); they 
left Mrs. Charles’ place at Aynor, S. C., May 1. A 
Swamp Sparrow, killed at the Chapel Hill TV tower, 
April 2-4, was collected on April 5 (NAC).—B. R. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Matthews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Weatherwise the period was 
marked by a break in the long drought, but not in 
such decisive fashion as occurred in the Southwest. 
In April, most mainland 

GEORGIA stations reported modest 

| Pe Suc rainfall excesses, while in 
“UFaLua\ NORTHERN May excesses of 3 to 4 
Division inches were general, and 
several areas received near- 
record amounts for the 
month. Though the long- 
standing cumulative defi- 
ciencies remained and a 
few stations (e.g. Talla- 
hassee) were still slightly 
deficient for 1957, the sug- 
gestion of a turn in the 























’ climatic trend heartened those who had watched the 


steady decline of Florida’s aquatic habitats and water- 
bird populations. Along with their welcome wet- 
ness, April and May showed temperature excesses at 
all stations, and April was unusually windy. 

The Migration—Except in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion, observers agreed i1 pronouncing the land-bird 
migration the poorest of recent memory. Unusually 
little of the trans-Gulf flight of species wintering in 
Central and South America was deflected to peninsu- 
lar Florida. This was especially true of the April 
component of the flight, which includes several 
species (e.g. Orchard Oriole, Indigo Bunting) often 
common in the peninsula. In addition, some certi- 
fied peninsular migrants, like Black-throated Blue and 
Black-poll Warblers, were late to arrive in numbers. 
Weather events suggest the following interpreta- 
tion of the observed migration. 

April 1 to 11.—The early movement, that saw 
many species appear at near-record March dates, con- 
tinued into April, the season’s largest kill at the 
northern Leon County TV tower occurring on the 
night of April 1 (Herbert L. Stoddard). Casualties 
included numbers of some of the Gulf-crossing April 
migrants that were scarce farther south. Heavy flights 
of typical peninsular migrants, mostly warblers, were 
noted at Miami, April 2 (Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Paulson) and Marathon, April 3 (Mr. and Mrs. 
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Francis V. Crane), but the southwest to north winds 
with the cold fronts of April 4 to 5 and April 8 
to 9 apparently found few migrants over the Gulf. 
The only records of note attributable to the former 
were Indigo Buntings on April 7, 3 at Sarasota 
(Charles P. Preston), and 1 at Daytona Beach (Fred 
J. Ackermann, fide C. H. Ekdahl), and 3 earliest 
dates for the Tallahassee Division. The latter front 
provided: a Kentucky Warbler (April 8, Miami— 
DP); Hooded Warblers on April 10 and 11 at 
Sarasota (CPP) and on April 10 at Key West (Mrs. 
Frances Hames); and Red-eyed Vireos at Sarasota, 
April 10 and 11 (CPP). 

April 12 to 15.—Adverse winds attending the pas- 
sage of a strong cold front on the 13th and 14th 
resulted in the only notable April wave in South 
Florida. Reports of Worm-eating and Hooded War- 
blers were widespread. Blue Grosbeaks were found 
near Miami (2, April 14—Joel Abramson) and at 
Anna Maria Key (1, April 15—Mr. and Mrs. Tal- 
bot Brewer) ; Indigo Buntings at Anna Maria (April 
13 ff—Brewers) and Marathon (April 14—Cranes) ; 
a Scarlet Tanager at Jacksonville (April 13—Don 
Lieske, fide R. R. McKay); an Eastern Wood Pewee 
at Anna Maria (April 14—Brewers); and a Mag- 
nolia Warbler in Coconut Grove (April 14 f.— 
DP, Hugh Muller). On the 13th Key West observers 
recorded a Red-eyed and a Philadelphia Vireo, a 
Prothonotary Warbler and a Scarlet Tanager (FH, 
Mrs. Ruth Lawrence, Mrs. Crane); and a total of 
55 species was listed at Dry Tortugas on the 14th 
(John and Lauri DeWeese). Tortugas records for 
April 12 to 15 included: a Cerulean Warbler on 
the 12th, the only Florida Region record this spring; 
50 or more Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, and Blue- 
winged, Tennessee, and Kentucky Warblers on the 
13th; and a Wood Thrush on the 15th, the only 
report south of the breeding range. At the TV 
tower, Stoddard noted a small kill on the night of 
April 11, but only 1 bird for the rest of this span. 
Other reports from the Tallahassee Division were 
lacking, because most of the observers were in 
Alabama for the spring coastal count there. 

April 16 to May 1.—After mid-April, Florida 
weather was dominated by a high pressure area off 
the middle Atlantic coast, resulting in an unbroken 
2 weeks of strong east winds. The ornithological 
consequences of such weather were succinctly phrased 
by Mrs. Brewer: “no Gulf storms, few rare birds.” 
The record 180 species listed on the Tallahassee 
Division coastal count, April 20, included almost 
none of the migrants that winter in Central America. 
Probable trans-Gulf migrants were fewer yet in the 
peninsula and most of those recorded may have been 
stragglers from the April 12 to 14 flight. Large 
movements of the common migrant warblers were 
noted at Marathon (Cranes) and near Naples (DP, 
et al.), April 19 and 20, and at Marathon and Key 
West (FH, et al.), April 27 to 29; but the east coast 
warbler flight was very much below normal, except 
for Cape Mays and Prairies. Several observers sug- 
gested that the persistent east winds had carried 
peninsular migrants inland, an idea that gained some 
support from records of locally unprecedented con- 
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centrations to the west, such as 550 to 600 Palm 
Warblers at Anna Maria Key, April 20 (Brewers, 
et al.) and 19 Painted Buntings on the Tallahassee 
Division coastal count, April 20 (HMS, ef al.). 

May 2 to 6, and later—The approach of a cold 
front was signaled by west and southwest winds, 
first reported on May 1, and becoming general over 
the eastern Gulf on May 2. With the wind shift 
and ahead of the front, came records on May 2 of: 
a Warbling Vireo at Rockledge (ADC), a Ken- 
tucky Warbler at Ankona, St. Lucie Co. (Lyle Hub- 
bard) and a Rose-breasted Grosbeak at Sarasota 
(CPP); and records on May 3 and 4 of: a Gray- 
cheeked Thrush at Sarasota (CPP), 5 Magnolia 
Warblers in the Miami area (O. T. Owre, DP), 
a Bay-breasted Warbler on Plantation Key (Geo. 
Stevenson), a Scarlet Tanager at Fort Lauderdale 
Beach (Mrs. M. R. Hortt), and a Blue Grosbeak at 
Dummit, Brevard Co. (Mr. and Mrs. Allan D. 
Cruickshank). After a 3-week period of few casu- 
alties, the night of May 4 brought the season's 
second highest kill at the Leon County TV _ tower 
(HLS). The following morning (May 5) Lovett 
Williams found large numbers of many of the 
same migrants grounded at Alligator Point noting 
in 5 hours: a host of transient thrushes estimated 
to include 55 Olive-backs, 60 Gray-cheeks and 55 
Veeries; 2 Tennessee, 7 Yellow and 17 Bay-breasted 
Warblers; 9 Scarlet Tanagers; 9 Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks; and 25 Indigo Buntings. Other species rare 
or unknown as spring migrants in the Tallahassee 
Division that were found by Williams and Steven- 
son along the coast on May 5 and 6 included: 4 
Empidonax flycatchers; a Philadelphia Vireo 
(collected) ; and 4 Magnolia, 3 Black-throated Green 
and 2 Chestnut-sided Warblers. Farther south this 
wave dominated the migration at all localities ex- 
cept the Dry Tortugas, where, despite several days 
of rain and fresh southwest winds, no early May 
flight was observed (DeWeeses). After the cold 
front the migration was essentially over. Stoddard’s 
last record at the Leon County tower (a Red-eyed 
Vireo), for example, came on May 7. Some South 
Florida dates suggested a small wave arriving about 
May 11, and this was supported by the report of 
a kill of 279 birds at a Jacksonville TV tower on 
the night of May 10 (S. A. Grimes, K. L. Painter). 

Western Birds.—Stragglers from the fall and win- 
ter incursion of western species remained in South 
Florida late in April, but, with one exception, no 
western species was reported in May. Observers in 
the Tallahassee Division watched in vain for the 
return flight of western birds that had wintered in 
the peninsula. The Tropical Kingbird at Key West 
was scrutinized in direct comparison with Western 
Kingbirds, and the descriptions submitted leave no 
doubt of its specific identity. The presence of this 
species to April 15 (FH, DP, ef al.), the Western 
Kingbird to April 28 (FH, et al.), and Bullock's 
Oriole to April 9 (FH) gave Key West observers an 
opportunity to study 4 species of Tyrannus and 3 of 
Icterus together. 

Four additional observations of Western Tanagers 
were reported: Clewiston, April 2 (Alexander Sprunt, 
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Jr. Sandy Sprunt); Coconut Grove, April 13 and 
14, “two fully adult males” on the 13th (Paulsons, 
Clyde Carter); Sarasota, April 15 (CPP); and, 
Tavernier, April 17, the first for the Upper Florida 
Keys (FJA, fide Charles M. Brookfield). These 
brought the total number of state records to at least 
25, including 2 specimens. The fact that this species 
was first noted in 1952, and only twice prior to 
1955, well illustrates the accelerated rate of detection 
of western birds in the state. 


The final western episode of a most remarkable 
season occurred on April 7 when an adult (Gam- 
bel’s) White-crowned Sparrow joined 2 other 
White-crowns at Chandler Young’s feeder in Mel- 
bourne Beach. The bird was carefully studied on 6 
days to April 14 by the Cruickshanks and W. Foster 
White and “successfully photographed at close 
range” by Mrs. Cruickshank. If the diagnostic charac- 
ters of the subspecies are clearly shown in the photo- 
graph, this record consitutes an addition to the Florida 
list. 


Extreme Dates.—For the present period, migrant 
species recorded later than ever in one or more of the 
4 divisions of the Florida Region out-numbered those 
found at new earliest dates by 35 to 7. The new 
earliest arrival dates were: Wilson’s Petrel, 1 at 
Melbourne Beach, April 28 (Cruickshanks) and 
others seen “‘about the same time” at Canaveral by 
L. Case and Cocoa Beach by L. Ellis (both, fide 
ADC); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Alligator Point, April 
5 (HMS, Robert T. Lynn, Horace Loftin); Phila- 
delphia Vireo, Key West, April 12 (FH); Orchard 
Oriole, Key West, March 28 (FH); Blue Grosbeak, 
Tallahassee, April 5 (Mr. and Mrs. Karl Zerbe); 
Indigo Bunting, 3 at Mandarin, April 3 , (Grace 
Kelly, fide RRMcK); and Painted Bunting, Alligator 
Point, April 5 (HL, HMS, RTL). All were well 
within known dates of occurrence for the state as a 
whole, and none was extreme for its Division by 
more than a few days. In contrast, the latest records 
for 6 species extended their known periods of occur- 
rence in Florida. These were: Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Rockledge, May 13 (Michael Oboiko, fide ADC); 
Brewer’s Blackbird, 5 “studied at close range” be- 
tween Delray and Lantana on May 30 (Mrs. Gladys 
Olson, Mrs. Roberta Knight), more than 6 weeks 
later than any other Florida record; Dickcissel, north- 
west of Homestead, May 16 (Ernest Ediger, Robert- 
sons); Clay-colored Sparrow, 2 present at a feeder 
in Melbourne Beach to April 23 (CY, Cruickshanks 
—"close-up photographs obtained”); White-crown- 
ed Sparrow, several seen at Clewiston, April 6 to 
27 (AS, Jr., SS, John Henry Dick), the second 
record for the Southern Peninsula; and Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, 1 singing in farmlands east of Princeton 
on April 27 (WBR, C.T. Hotchkiss), latest Florida 
record by 11 days. New divisional latest spring de- 
parture dates were recorded as follows: Tallahassee 
Division—Horned Grebe, near St. Mark’s Light, May 
19 (LW); Ring-necked Duck, Lake Lafayette, May 
11 (HMS), perhaps summering; Peregrine Falcon, 
Torreya State Park, Liberty Co., May 12 (Zerbes) ; 
Sparrow Hawk, Alligator Point, May 1 (HMS, HL); 
Water Pipit, flock of 20 seen at Lake Jackson, April 


22 (HMS); Worm-eating Warbler, Alligator Point, 
May 5 (LW); Tennessee Warbler, St. George Island, 
May 6 (HMS); Hooded Warbler, 2 at Alligator 
Point, May 5 (LW); Summer Tanager, St. George 
Island, May 6 (HMS, LW); Chipping Sparrow, 3 
near Lake Jackson, April 29 (HMS). Northern Penin- 
sula—W hite-winged Scoter, a male photographed on 
the Indian River Causeway near Eau Gallie, May 8 
(Cruickshanks), more than two months late except 
for a single June record; Purple Sandpiper, 2 re- 
mained at Sebastian Inlet to May 17 (CY), Cruick- 
shanks, (WFW), perhaps 2 months late; Warbling 
Vireo, Rockledge, May 2 (ADC). Southern Penin- 
sula—Horned Grebe, 3 near Porjoe Key, Florida 
Bay, May 26 (Erwin C. Winte), a month or more 
late; Ring-necked Duck, 2 males near Kendall, April 
17 (JA); Peregrine Falcon, near Florida City, May 
5 (WBR, CTH); Upland Sandpiper, southwest of 
Florida City, May 9 (David O. Karraker); White- 
rumped Sandpiper, 3 near Franjo, Dade Co., May 26 
(Wm. G. Atwater); Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Lower 
Matecumbe Key, April 25 (Richard C. Rosche), late 
excepting a single June record; Eastern Phoebe, 
Coconut Grove, April 2 (DP); Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, 2 near Ochopee, Collier Co., April 19 (DP); 
Water Pipit, Fisheating Creek, Glades Co., April 27 
(AS, Jr.), more than 5 weeks late; Worm-eating 
Warbler, 2 at Marathon, May 9 (Cranes); Orange- 
crowned Warbler, Miami, April 19 (DP, Richard 
Cunningham); Myrtle Warbler, east of Princeton, 
May 1 (WBR) ; Black-throated Green Warbler, Anna 
Maria Key, May 12 (Brewers); Yellow-throated 
Warbler, Marathon, May 9 (Cranes); Bay-breasted 
Warbler, Anna Maria Key, May 11 (Brewers); 
Yellow-breasted Chat, several east of Princeton to 
May 20 (WBR), more than a month late; Rose- 


-breasted Grosbeak, Sarasota, May 11 (CPP). Lower 


Keys—Broad-winged Hawk, Key West, to May 16 
(Mrs. Margaret Cox, fide FH); Am. Coot, Key West, 
May 22 (FH); Killdeer, Key West, April 13 (FH, 
et al.), more than a month late; and, Red-backed 
Sandpiper, 5 at Key West, April 13 (FH, ef al.). 
Unusual South Florida Song Records.—A feature 
of the period was the number of non-resident species 
found singing in southern Florida, where most winter- 
ing and transient birds are seldom in song. Every year 
a few individuals of such winter residents as the 
House Wren, Catbird, Baltimore Oriole, and Painted 
Bunting sing before their departure. This spring, 
however, a sizeable part of the populations of the 
above species sang through much of April. The list 
of songsters unusual for South Florida included the 
following, based on two or more reports except as 
noted: Eastern Wood Pewee; Gray-cheeked Thrush 
(May 10, Key Biscayne—DP); Worm-eating War- 
bler; Oven-bird (April 30—DP); Northern Water- 
thrush (April 12, east of Goulds—WBR); Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (May 9, Marathon—Cranes) ; 
Indigo Bunting; White-crowned Sparrow (Clewis- 
ton—SS); and, Lincoln’s Sparrow. Some sort of 
record for sustained song far south of breeding ranges 
could be claimed for the Yellow-breasted Chat (sing- 
ing in Coconut Grove, April 1 to 16—Paulsons, and 
in abandoned farmlands east of Princeton from April 
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4 to May 20—WGA, DP, WBR) and the Dickcissel 
(singing northwest of Homestead from April 25 to 
May 16—Ernest Ediger, Robertsons). 


Grebes through Gannet.—Many late-staying Horned 
Grebes completed molt into breeding plumage in 
Florida waters. A report of a brood of 5 young Pied- 
billed Grebes on Sanibel Island, April 27 (Mrs. 
Ruby T. Ruettger, et al.) was notable, because the 
few previous Southern Peninsula breeding records 
are for July or later. Migrating White Pelicans were 
more common than usual at coastal localities in the 
Tallahassee Division (HMS), while 85 in the Cape 
Sable area on May 25 (WGA, WBR) and 4 near 
Franjo, June 2 (WGA), probably represented South 
Florida’s usual summering stragglers. Continued 
mortality of this species was noted in South Florida 
through the period, but autopsies failed to determine 
definitely the cause of death. Small groups of Gannets 
were present off Brevard County to May 6 (Cruick- 
shanks) and the return flight of birds wintering in 
the northern Gulf was witnessed for the third con- 
secutive year from Marco Island, when 40 flew 
south along the beach on April 6 (DP, RC). 


Wading Birds —In the wake of the failure of win- 
ter rookeries, South Florida observers found most 
herons and ibises very greatly reduced in numbers. 
The encouraging progress of the Tampa Bay (Fred 
Schulz, fide Robert P. Allen) and Lake Okeechobee 
(SS, RPA) rookeries somewhat brightened prospects 
for the White and Glossy Ibises, the Am. Egret, and 
the smaller herons, but there were no reports of 
breeding Wood Ibis. This species is not known to 
have nested successfully in southern Florida in the 
past two years. As seems usual these days, the Cattle 
Egret population ran counter to the trend. Estimates 
of 100 pairs in the heronry at Greynolds Park near 
Miami (Mrs. Arthur Gasche, Frank J. Ligas, DP) 
represented a ten-fold increase over last year, and 
a wide scattering of records of birds in breeding 
plumage suggested the existence of yet undiscovered 
nesting colonies. South Florida’s Ciconiiform special- 
ties scattered northward in fair numbers: the Great 
White Heron reaching Fort Pierce (March 15-Lyle 
Hubbard); the Reddish Egret to Sebastian Inlet 
(April 11 to 30-ADC, CY) and Port Canaveral 
(April 14-Cruickshanks); and, the Roseate Spoon- 
bill to the Lake Okeechobee area (AS, Jr., et al.), 
Valkaria (March 6—ADC), and Hall’s Island, Banana 
River (6 on March 15-LC, ADC). The Glossy Ibis 
was found both far north and far south of its breed- 
ing grounds. Its limits of occurrence for the period 
were marked by 1 on the lower St. Marks River, 
April 20 (LW, Zerbes), and 7 at Cowpens Key, 
Florida Bay, April 23 (CMB). 

Flamingo.—Early May brought a rash of reports of 
Am. Flamingos in South Florida, perhaps represent- 
ing more than have been seen in the wild there in 
half a century. The observations included, appropri- 
ately enough, 5 seen in flight over Flamingo, May 1 
(fide Clifford W. Senne) followed on May 2 by a 
report of 9 at nearby Lake Ingraham (Myron Sutton), 
where up to 6 had been present through the winter. 
On May 3, a flock of 11 flew north at Virginia Key, 
off Miami (DP, RC), and 2 frequented flooded 
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fields near Fort Lauderdale, May 5 to 11 (FJL). 
Observers noted that the birds flew strongly, were 
quite wary, and included some individuals in bright 
pink plumage. Although it remains highly probable 
that these are escapes, the increasing number of birds 
in the wild and their evident ability to maintain 
themselves is of great interest. 

Kites through Coot.—Although there is still no 
definite breeding record for the Florida Keys, Swal- 
low-tailed Kites were observed frequently through the 
period on northern Key Largo, and one was seen 
carrying presumed nesting material (fide GS). An- 
other on Plantation Key near Snake Creek, April 6 
(RPA, ECW, WBR) was unusually far south. A 
fairly heavy migration of Pigeon Hawks was observed 
along South Florida coasts from April 3 (Key Largo 
—Richard Bowen) to April 23 (Marco Island-CTH). 
The seldom-reported Black Rail entered the records 
on May 13 when one walked within 6 feet of Cruick- 
shank’s blind at Port Canaveral. Key West had 
records of the Purple Gallinule, May 4 (FH), and 
Am. Coot, May 22 (FH), both rare there and both 
presumably migrants, as there is no suitable nesting 
habitat. 

Plovers and Sandpipers—An excellent shorebird 
flight, particularly in the peninsula, helped relieve 
the otherwise dull migration period. Very large mixed 
concentrations associated with passage of the early 
May cold front were observed at Flamingo, May 3 
(WBR) and at Port Canaveral, May 6 (ADC, et al.). 
The Upland Sandpiper (see “Extreme Dates’) and 
the Pectoral Sandpiper (3 at Lake Jackson, May 3- 
HMS), both of which had appeared in numbers in 
March, were represented in the present period by 
single records, but other less common species were 
present in unusual abundance. The White-rumped 
Sandpiper, until recently thought to be a rare migrant, 
appeared at 4 coastal localities in the Tallahassee Di- 
vision, May 5 to 9 (single birds—HMS, LW); at 
Port Canaveral, May 6 (100 to 200 birds—ADC, 
WFW); and, near Franjo, May 12 to 26 (20 or 
more, 1 collected—Paulsons, WGA, Robertsons). 
Stilt Sandpipers were reported from 6 localities in- 
cluding: 2 near St. Mark’s Light, April 20 (Zerbes) ; 
54 at Port Canaveral, May 6 (ADC, WFW); and, 
4, 1 collected, near Franjo, May 12 (Paulsons). Two 
Black-bellied Plovers at Lake Jackson, April 17, and 
7, May 3 (HMS); a Western Sandpiper, Joc. ctt., 
May 3 (HMS); and 2 Sanderlings at Flamingo, May 
3 (WBR), provided records of local interest. Three 
rarities of greater note were: an Am. Golden Plover 
carefully identified in direct comparison with a 
Black-bellied on Long Key, Dry Tortugas, April 14 
(DeWeeses); 2 Snowy Plovers seen April 25 and 
26 on Grassy Key (RCR); and an adult female 
Wilson’s Phalarope collected near Franjo, May 12 
(Paulsons). These were, respectively, the first record 
for Dry Tortugas, the second or third record for the 
Florida Keys, and the first Southern Peninsula record 
of a species rarely found in the state. The final shore- 
bird rarity, believed to have been a male Ruff, was 
seen April 20 in a pasture pond beside US Route 
441, just north of Lake Okeechobee (DP). With 
Lesser Yellow-legs, it was described as “about the 
same height but much bulkier,” and as “very rich 
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brown” this color extending over the breast and 
upper belly. In flight, after collecting efforts had 
failed, the bird showed conspicuous white patches on 
the sides of the rump. The observer's clear and de- 
tailed account justifies addition of the species to 
Florida’s ‘Hypothetical List.” 

Avocets and Stilts—Am. Avocets lingered late in 
several areas. Six from the wintering flock remained 
at Key West on May 27 (Mrs. Marie Cobb), and 
other late records were of 1 near Franjo, June 2 
(WGA), and 2 at Canaveral Harbor, May 31 
(WFW). An encouraging increase of Black-necked 
Stilts was noted in the farm area of southeastern 
Dade County, where Atwater counted 92 on May 18, 
and located a nest with 4 eggs on May 26. 

Terns —A “sizable group” of Roseate Terns, 
rarely seen in Florida away from the Dry Tortugas 
nesting colony, was studied at Molasses Key near 
Marathon, May 12 (Cranes). Sooty Terns at the 
Tortugas extended their nesting to Hospital Key for 
the first time, apparently because rapid plant succes- 
sion has reduced the suitable area on Bush Key 
(DeWeeses). Stray Sooties reached the Florida Keys 
with 1 found dead on Plantation Key, May 23 (Her- 
bert S. Zim, fide RPA) and 1 seen at Butternut Key, 
Florida Bay, May 28 (J. C. Watson, C. Carpenter, 
fide RPA). The Bridled Tern is known in Florida 
waters from approximately 20 records, all but 1 of 
which refer to single birds. Its occurrence in numbers 
some 15 miles off Cocoa Beach was first reported by 
John Johnson in late April and verified, May 1 
(ADC, WFW) when 14 were counted. A fishing 
boat captain told the observers that these “summer 
terns’ were to be found every year. Black Terns were 
reported only from the Gulf coast, 2 at Sanibel Island, 
April 27 (RTR) and about 50 at Passage Key; Tampa 
Bay, May 29 (Brewers). 

Doves through Chimney Swift—Although it was 
probably an escape, the appearance of a Ringed 
Turtle Dove at Birch State Park, near Fort Lauder- 
dale, May 3 ff. (August Burghard) is of interest 
because the species appears to be established around 
St. Petersburg. New records of the increase and spread 
of the Smooth-billed Ani came from coastal Broward 
County and the Upper Florida Keys. Colonies totaling 
about 40 birds were located at Davie, Fort Lauder- 
dale and Pompano Beach (FJL, MAH); and reports 
from the keys included: 4 on Plantation Key, March 
23 (Cranes); 6 to 8 on Lower Matecumbe, April 17 
(RPA); and up to 2 at Tavernier, May 20 and 21 
(RPA, SS). There was only 1 report (1 at Key West, 
May 20—MC) of the Black-billed Cuckoo outside 
the Tallahassee Division where it was more than 
usually common. Records there were: 1, lower Aucilla 
River, Jefferson Co., April 20 (Zerbes); 1 collected 
at Alligator Point, May 5 (LW); 2, St. George Is- 
land, May 6 (HMS, LW); and 2 near Tallahassee, 
May 7 (RTL). Only 3 Chimney Swifts were reported 
south of the species’ breeding range, single birds at 
Stock Island, May 8 (MC), and Marathon, April 19 
and 26 (Cranes). 

Flycatchers through Thrushes.—Indicative of the 
poor April migration, were comments by Florida Keys 
and lower Gulf coast observers noting absence of the 


usual heavy flights of Eastern Kingbirds. Wintering 
Least Flycatchers remained at the 2 specimen lo- 
calities near Miami until April 4 and 18 (DP). Four 
other South Florida records of Empidonaces (the 
latest 1 at Key West, May 11—FH, ef al.), all fol- 
lowed the early May cold front except for 1 seen 
near Paradise Key, April 23 (WBR); and 4 of the 
5 South Florida records of Eastern Wood Pewees 
(the latest, 3 at Marathon, May 11—Cranes), were 
also associated with this front. Ten Tree Swallows 
near Homestead, May 19 (WBR), were late for the 
extreme south. Barn Swallows, though widely re- 
ported in small numbers, were thought to be fewer 
than usual by many observers. Cruickshank, however, 
observed a flight of ‘thousands’ north along the 
coast of Brevard County on May 3 to 5. Transient 
thrushes, abundant at coastal locales in the Talla- 
hassee Division, were poorly represented elsewhere. 
Single Veeries appeared at Key West, May 5 (FH) 
and 10 (MC); the Olive-backed was found only at 
Key West (May 14—MC), Matheson Hammock near 
Miami (May 5—WGA), and Merritt Island (date ?— 
WFW ); and Gray-cheeks were noted at 6 localities 
in the Florida Keys and Southern Peninsula. A small 
movement before the May cold front was indicated by 
records of a few Gray-cheeks and Veeries on Mashes 
Island, May 1 (HMS) and by presence of 1 Gray- 
cheek in a small kill on the night preceding May 1 
at the TV tower in northern Leon County (HLS). 
Vireos—The mid-April flight included single 


Yellow-throated Vireos at Dry Tortugas, April 13 
(DeWeeses) and Sarasota, April 14 (Chandler Rob- 
bins, Jr.), and Solitary Vireos at the same localities 
on April 14 and 15, respectively. Two Yellow- 
throated Vireos on Alligator Point (HMS, LW) and 
1 at the TV tower (HLS), both May 5, were con- 


- sidered late for migrants in the Tallahassee Division. 


The Florida breeding range of the Red-eyed Vireo 
is usually stated as: south to Lake Istokpoga. Reports 
of persistently singing birds in Corkscrew Swamp 
(SS) and at Bridge 86 on the Tamiami Trail (DP) 
suggested, however, that, like several other Austral 
species (cf. Tufted Titmouse, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher), 
it may be found to nest in the cypress swamps of 
Collier County. 


Warblers —An early Tennessee Warbler found in 
Matheson Hammock, March 30 (WGA) and 2 Blue- 
winged Warblers at West Goose Creek, Wakulla Co., 
on April 20 (RTL) were local rarities. Records at 
TV towers included a Swainson’s on April 2 and a 
Blackburnian on April 9 in Leon County (HLS) and 
a Connecticut at Jacksonville, May 11 (SAG). Two 
Connecticut Warblers reached Merritt Island, a 
male, May 7, and a female, May 17 to 20 (WFW). 
The Louisiana Water-thrush, usually uncommon in 
spring, was reported from Coconut Grove (1 on April 
2—DP), Corkscrew Swamp (1 on April 3—MC), 
and the Tallahassee coastal area (2 on April 20— 
HMS, LW). The Southern Peninsula and Lower 
Keys had a record flight of 3 rare species with the 
May cold front, reports accounting for at least 12 
Magnolias, 2 Blackburnian (Marathon, May 9— 
Cranes), and 7 Bay-breasted. The early May migra- 
tion in South Florida also included a heavy flight of 
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the commoner species in which the large numbers of 
Palm Warblers, Oven-birds, and Common Yellow- 
throats were especially notable. A portion of this 
flight came under direct observation off the southwest 
coast on the morning of May 7 (CWS). While 
making a boat patrol along the Gulf coast of Ever- 
glades National Park, Senne encountered many small 
groups of warblers flying in from the Gulf into an 
east wind. The movement was noted along 15 miles 
of coast over a period of more than 1 hour, and most 
of the birds were thought to have been Am. Redstarts. 

Icterids, Tanagers, Finches—The Bobolink flight 
was heavy at some localities and altogether lacking at 
others. Flocks of 200 or more were reported from 
Tavernier (RPA, GS), eastern Dade County (WBR), 
Fort Lauderdale (AB), near Naples (DP), and near 
Lotus, Brevard Co. (S. A. Harper, ADC); but there 
were few or none at Marathon, Key West, Dry 
Tortugas, Anna Maria Key, and in the Tallahassee 
Division. In addition to the records already cited, 
Scarlet Tanagers were seen on Plantation Key (2, 
April 20—Cranes), Dry Tortugas (date?—De- 
Weeses) and Merritt Island (dates?—WFW ); and, 
Blue Grosbeaks at Miami Beach (3, April 19—JA). 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were seen at 5 localities 
in the peninsula and keys, including 1 bird at Day- 
tona Beach, April 20 (Mrs. Rose Block, fide CHE). 
There were also inland records near Tallahassee, 1 
on April 19 (Zerbes) and 3 on May 7 (LW), where 
the species is rare in the spring. Indicative of the poor 
Indigo Bunting flight is the fact that the largest 
group of migrants seen in South Florida was 7 
(Miami Beach, April 19—JA). Seventeen or more 
Cape Sable Sparrows were counted in a partial cen- 
sus of one of the Collier County colonies on May 
12 (WGA, et al.). Five Grasshopper Sparrows (by 
4 parties) and 3 Lark Sparrows (2 in Wakulla 
Co.RTL, 1 collected on St. George Island-HMS) on 
the Tallahassee coast count, April 20, were unusual, 
there being only 2 previous spring records for the 
latter species there. 

Corrigendum.—The 1956 date for the observation 
of 10 Brown-headed Cowbirds near Miami (DP, 
AM) printed as May 10 (Vol. 10, p. 328) should 
read April 17, still the latest spring record for the 
Southern Peninsula~—WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, Jr., 
Park Biologist, Everglades National Park, Homestead, 
Fla., and HENRY M. STEVENSON, Department of 
Zoology, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—Spring migration occurred in a series of fits and 
starts—perhaps more irregularly than usual. The 
weather was unusually clear but chilly, interspersed 
with a few warm spells in which most of the move- 
ment took place. Waterfowl returned early but few 
land birds followed suit, most of them waiting for 
the really warm weather of late April. Migration 
slowed to a trickle in early May and then came on 
again in smallish waves that were of a rather local 
nature; for there was no large, Region-wide wave 
during the month. 

March was somewhat milder than usual, owing 
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largely to a warm 
spell on March 12. 
16. Ducks, Canada 
Geese, and Whis. 
tling Swans entered 
the southern part of 
the Region at this 
time—earlier than 
usual. Many swans 
traversed the length 
of Lake Erie with- 
out stopping off for 
the normal length 
of time, and had 
left the Region be- 
fore the end of the 
month. 

On March 13, D. R. Gunn and D. Perks observed 
a marked diurnal movement of early land migrants, 
mostly Icteridae, eastward along the north shore of 
Lake Ontario at Lorne Park. On the same day, away 
to the northwest, Killdeers appeared in some num- 
bers in the Fort William area—unprecedentedly and 
indeed dangerously early. But these were exceptional 
cases and, in general, few land birds appeared in 
the Region in any numbers. The last half of the 
month was cool and at the end of the month snow 
drifts were still quite deep in the northern woods 











April also was chilly for the first two weeks and, 
by April 14, H. H. Axtell estimated that migration 
was more than two weeks late at Buffalo. Elsewhere 
in the Region, the situation was comparable. The 
break came with the arrival of a warm sector on 
April 19-20 and with a more prolonged warm spell 
from April 22 to 27. Reports from all parts of the 
Region spoke of the “great rush of migrants’ as 
late, normal and early arrivals swept in together. 
This was the most widespread wave of the season 
and one of its features was that in many species 
both males and females arrived together. 


The first week of May was cool, and few new 
arrivals were reported in any part of the Region. 
Then, beginning May 8, moderate-sized waves began 
to occur in various localities, but they were of a 
rather local nature—a reflection of small-scale frontal 
movements at the leading edge of really warm air. 
May 12-13 and 22-23 seemed to be the peak days 
in several areas in the south, and May 25 was 
exceptionally ‘“‘good” at the Lakehead. A_ tabular 
summary is shown as Table I. 

Loons, Pelicans, Herons and Ibises.—It is an open 
question at the moment whether Yellow-billed Loons 
are newly visiting eastern North America in small 
numbers or whether, subsequent to the Toronto re- 
cord of last December, Ontario observers are exam- 
ining loons with more care than before. At any rate, 
two reports were turned in by top field-men, who 
studied the birds in detail: a Yellow-billed Loon at 
Fort Erie on May 11 (J. L. Baillie), and one at 
Point Pelee on May 25 (John Crosby)—both birds 
still in winter plumage. White Pelicans seldom stray 
into the Region, but one was seen by many observers 
at Presque Isle, Pa., on May 11-12 (James & Mrs. 
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TABLE I 


Days in May when Migration Waves were evident in the Region 
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Ottawa * 
Kingston * 
Finger Lakes * 
Port Hope 
Buffalo 
Toronto 
Long Point 
Melbourne 
Point Pelee 
Pelee Island 
Huntsville 
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pronounced wave noted 
‘trace’-—some indication of a wave 















































wave thought probable but no definite information available 


= no pronounced wave 





Stull). Glossy Ibises are similarly rare, yet we have 
four observations: one at Montezuma Refuge, April 
25 to May 4; one at Ithaca, May 12-15 (Sally Hoyt) ; 
one at Willow Beach, near Port Hope, on May 29 
(JLB); and one at Byron, near London, on June 10 
(Cummings, Laughton). Snowy Egrets are less im- 
probable, but still unusual. There was one at Point 
Pelee on May 16 (Helen Blanchet) and one at Dun- 
das Marsh, Hamilton on May 20 (John Miller). 

Swans, Geese.—Whistling Swans were sighted on 
the Great Lakes as early as March 4 (Rondeau Park, 
R. D. Ussher). In the week following March 13, small 
flocks were noted along both sides of Lake Ontario, 
and larger ones at numerous points on both sides of 
Lake Erie—800 at Waterford (JS), 2000 at Kings- 
ville (Manly Miner). At Long Point, the main flight 
was reported to have gone through during the night 
about March 19-20 (L. Brown). Peak dates for 
Canada Geese were reported as 28,000 in the Wol- 
cottsville (N. Y.) area on March 22 (K. McCann, 
et al.) and 25,000 at Montezuma Refuge in mid- 
April (Smith). On April 28 there were still 16,000 
present in the Wolcottsville Oak Orchard area (W. 
Brockner). Am. Brant continue on the up-trend; two 
flocks of 80 or more were noted in the Finger Lakes 
district in May. 

Ducks.—The numbers of Canvas-backs and Red- 
heads that foregathered in Long Point Bay seemed 
well below the usual thousands. The low level of 
the water may have had some influence. As usual, 
our most detailed waterfowl report comes from 
Montezuma Refuge where Manager Smith reported 
the following peak numbers in April: Mallard, 1000; 
Black Duck, 800; Gadwall, 200; Am. Widgeon, 
2000; Pintail, 5000; Green-winged Teal, 100; Blue- 
winged Teal, 250; Shoveller, 300; Ring-necked Duck, 
200; Canvas-back, 50; scaup, 100; Buffle-head, 100; 
Am. Merganser, 200; and 1 European Widgeon. 
Other European Widgeon reports came from Port 
Credit on March 20 (DG), Buffalo on March 25 
(Coggeshall), and Hamilton on May 20 (Mac- 
Laren, Williams). A Harlequin Duck was seen at 
Niagara Falls on March 10 (G. W. North) and 2 
at Bronte, April 22-May 10 (J. Miles, GWN). 


Many species of ducks were noted on the move 
westward along Lakes Ontario and Erie during April 
19-21. 

Hawks.—Hawks moved through the Buffalo area 
in numbers in the period April 20-27—for example, 
on April 20, 1800 were counted moving NE. These 
were estimated to be 65 per cent Sharp-shinned 
Hawks, 25 per cent Broad-winged Hawks, 10 per 
cent others (HHA). To a considerably ‘lesser extent, 
there was a flight through the Hamilton area during 
April 24-29. 

Rails—Only a remnant is left of the Yellow Rail 
breeding area in the Holland River marsh, near 
Bradford, Ont., but 4 were noted there on May 9 
(J. Livingston, H. J. Barnett) and June observations 


- indicate that some at least remained to nest. 


Shorebirds—Shorebirds were late in arriving in 
most areas and rather restricted by dry conditions 
away from the Great Lakes. Hudsonian Curlews went 
through on schedule. Robert Robb saw 35 at Fort 
William on May 22 and there were 19 at Presque 
Isle, Pa. on May 20 (JS), but the largest flight was 
seen at Rockhouse Point on May 25 where the total 
count was 1575 (HHA). E. R. McDonald and H. 
Reeve saw 450 at Willow Beach during May 23-25 
and reported good numbers of shorebirds generally 
both at Willow Beach and at Presqu’ile, Ont. Both 
Hudsonian and Marbled Godwits were reported in 
the Fort William vicinity in mid-May (A. E. Allin). 

Gulls, Terns —One feature was the widespread 
reports of Little Gulls, in numbers of 1-4 (Willow 
Beach, Toronto, Hamilton, Erieau, Point Pelee, 
Kingsville). One hundred Common Terns at Niagara 
Falls on April 13 (HHA) were unusually early, and 
37 Caspian Terns at Hamilton on April 20 (GWN) 
was a peak figure. 

Alcidae-—One Razor-billed Auk spent the week 
of May 31—June 6 offshore at Burlington, Ont. (D. 
Strickland, JC). 

Swifts—Chimney Swifts were migrating by the 
hundreds over Port Hope on May 17 (ERM). 

Owls.—A nesting pair of Barn Owls had 3 eggs by 
March 3 at Queenston (G. Fairfield). 
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W oodpeckers—The latest date for Arctic Wood- 
pecker in the south was May 6 at Highland Creek, 
Toronto (J. Smith). A male Three-toed Woodpecker 
was seen in the North Bay area on May 16 (Louise 
deK. Lawrence). Yellow-shafted Flickers were numer- 
ous at Point Pelee by April 13 (Wright) and 
streamed in elsewhere, April 19-21. Hairy Wood- 
peckers were still exceptionally numerous at Ruther- 
glen in April (LdeKL). 

Flycatchers, Swallows —R. Mara found more than 
100 Eastern Phoebes literally grounded at Point Pelee 
in cold, rainy weather on April 13. More than 600 
Barn Swallows moved past Port Hope along Lake 
Ontario on May 19 (ERM). 

Ravens, Nuthatches—An observation of 2 Com- 
mon Ravens 3 miles east of Olcott, N. Y. on April 
21, was most unusual for the area (HHA’s); they 
were flying westward in a migration stream. In the 
northwest, the species seems to be on the increase 
(AEA). Red-breasted Nuthatches were noted as 
scarce by all reporters. 

Mockingbirds—If Mockingbirds can develop a 
tendency to migrate into the Region in spring and 
out again in fall, there is lots of good summer habi- 
tat for them. A pair bred successfully for the second 
successive year at Westfield, N. Y. (Nelin, A. 
Schaffner), first arriving back on April 20. The in- 
flux of May 1956 in the Point Pelee area was repeated 
in greater strength this year, when they were fairly 
plentiful for a brief period in the second week of May 
on both Pelee Island and Point Pelee. Individual birds 
were noted along the north shore of Lake Erie and 
one at Kitchener (H. Dahmer). The extreme eastern 
part of the Region also received an influx as others 
turned up in the Ottawa area: 1 at Ottawa on May 
23 (Mrs. A. Argue), 1 at Arnprior on May 29 (R. 
Frith), ahd a singing male at Dunrobin on June 9 
(FR). Comparable reports emanated from the east 
in the Hudson-St. Lawrence Region. 

Wrens.—Bewick’s Wren seems to be making an 
attempt to follow the Carolina Wren into southern 
Ontario. At least 3 pairs were endeavoring to nest 
at Point Pelee in May (WG). Another was seen at 
Morgan’s Point on April 28 (HHA). 

Thrushes.—Peak dates for Olive-backed Thrushes 
were May 19-21 in the Buffalo area (HHA) and 
May 20 at Point Pelee (F. Lovesy). 

Shrikes, Vireos, Warblers—Four reports of Gray 
Shrikes in the Buffalo area during the first half of 
April were unusually late (B. Nathan, AS). A Bell’s 
Vireo at Point Pelee on May 18 (L. Sinclair) was 
a rarity that far east. Most observers reported vireos 
as uncommon in migration. Warblers were reported 
scarce in the Finger Lakes and Ottawa districts, but 
other areas experienced one or more moderately large 
waves. Individual Brewster’s Warblers at Ipperwash 
Beach on May 12 (Helen Woolfenden) and at Camp- 
bellville on May 30 (H. Moore) again indicate that 
southern Ontario is now in the zone of hybridiza- 
tion. A lucid description of warblers in trouble in 
diurnal migration over water, received from Helen 
Quilliam of Kingston, is worth repeating verbatim: 

“I had an interesting report of the afternoon of 
May 15 from a fisherman about 18 miles out in 
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Lake Ontario. It had been a warm day with rain 
showers until about 3 p.m., when the wind shifted 
from SW to NW, bringing with it much colder air 
and more rain. The fisherman headed for shore 
(Kingston) and began noticing many small birds 
following his boat. Many landed on the boat and 
on his person, soaking wet and seemingly exhausted. 
Many others were trying to catch up to the boat 
but could not fly that fast, as he was doing 12 m.p.h., 
and they were dropping into the water all around 
him. They were ‘all small birds, with bits of yellow 
on them.’ A number stayed on the boat until he 
reached shore.” 

Fringillidae—Four observations of Cardinals in 
the Huntsville area in May indicate that this species 
has lost none of its pioneering qualities. Am. Gold- 
finches were noted in large numbers through March 
and April at Rutherglen and in Algonquin Park; 
these seem to be a different population from the 
group that normally enters the Region from the 
south in mid-May. Lark Sparrows normally keep to 
the west of the Region, but a scattering of this 
attractive species was noted along Lake Erie in mid- 
May: 2 at Long Point on May 12 (R. Anderson); 
1 at Point Pelee, May 12-15 (Mrs. Cline, et al.); 
and 3 at Clear Creek, Norfolk Co. on May 19 (R. 
Curry). A flock of about 500 Lapland Longspurs 
was seen at Britannia in the Toronto area on April 
21 (JLB), but otherwise they were scarce. Mrs. 
Lawrence noted a mixed flock of 25 (Northern) 
Horned Larks and 45 Lapland Longspurs feeding 
in a plowed field near Rutherglen on May 17.— 
WILLIAM W. H. GUNN, Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, 187 Highbourne Road, Toronto 7, 
Ontario, Canada. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—"“We keep a ‘con- 
trol chart’ of the weather, and it has been violently 
‘out of control’ this spring.” This statement by Dr. 
F. W. Preston, of Butler, Pa. pretty 
well summarizes the spring season 
in the Appalachian Region. The 
year 1957 may become notable for 
having “spring without a spring.” 

Through northern West Vir- 
ginia, western Pennsylvania, and 
eastern Ohio, March and half of 
April were unseasonably cold, 
vegetational development and bird 
arrivals being generally delayed. 
Just about Easter time the weather 
suddenly turned hot, with a suc- 
cession of days during which the 
thermometer rose to the 80's. 
Vernal developments were tele- 
scoped into a few days, and dis- 
turbed seasonal rhythms never did settle back to 
normal. Farther south in the Appalachians, conditions 
were somewhat better, although J. J. Murray charac- 
terized the weather around Lexington, Va., 4s 
“fantastically cold until it became fantastically hot.” 

There were certain interesting bird phenomena 
accompanying the out-of-phase weather. On_ the 
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afternoon of April 5, a mass of warm air from the 
Southwest reached northern West Virginia and the 
surrounding area. Temperatures which had been in 
the 30’s and 40’s jumped to 82° in Morgantown, 
only to drop to 31°, with snow and ice, the follow- 
ing morning. On April 5 Bill Berthy saw a Magnolia 
Warbler, three weeks early, at Morgantown. On 
April 3, a Yellow Warbler was noted by J. W. 
Handlan, at Charleston, W. Va. There was a notable 
influx of waterfowl and waterbirds in northeastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 

The sudden general warming which took place 
between Good Friday and Easter brought, within 
a few days, floristic developments and bird arrivals 
which ordinarily would have been distributed over 
several weeks. This week-end marked the last good 
flight of ducks and other waterbirds. Trees came 
quickly into leaf and blossom, and arriving warblers 
found an abundance of plant lice and other insects. 

One final major disturbance to the season came 
with a cold wave from May 5 to May 8 which 
produced temperatures as low as 27° in northern 
West Virginia. In Fayette County, Pa. leaves on 
hickories, sycamores, walnuts, and tulip poplar were 
completely browned. This put the finishing touches 
on an unsatisfactory warbler season, since the insect 
population didn’t return to normal in time for late 
migrants. 

So characteristic of the Appalachians are the 
resident and migrant wood warblers that a migration 
season is pretty much made or broken by the 
numbers and behavior of these birds. Most observers 
from Tennessee to Pennsylvania had the same story 
to tell this spring; birds drifting through, some 
ordinarily common species scarce or missing, and 


few, if any, pronounced “‘waves.”” Some correspondents _ 


characterized the spring as a “bust,” and let it go 
at that. Others detailed their woes, and sometimes 
found compensatory circumstances. 

Inland areas are not too frequently visited by the 
strays and accidentals which make birding in coastal 
areas so exciting; nevertheless, the Appalachian 
Region had a small share in the pronounced east- 
ward movement of western species which charac- 
terized 1956-57. At Elizabethton, Tenn., L. R. 
Herndon found a Green-tailed Towhee visiting 
his feeder on March 24. After having been observed 
by many local bird students, it was captured, banded, 
and released. It remained in the locality until April 
26. 

A Harris’s Sparrow, a species new to Pennsyl- 
vania, appeared at Saeger Hill, near Meadville, Pa. 
on April 29, where it was found by R. C. Leberman. 
It was a regular visitor at a feeding station for ten 
days, and was observed by local birders. It fed on 
rolled oats as a favorite food. 

Belatedly, records of a White Pelican and a 
White-fronted Goose seen at Pymatuning Reservoir, 
Pa. on Oct. 23, 1956, have been reported by Jack 
N. Wykoff. The goose was shot, and was presented 
to the Pymatuning Museum. Joseph A. Beatty, of 
Wooster, Ohio, writes that Wayne County observers 
are finding Western Meadowlarks more regularly 
each year, possibly because of the fact that they 


are learning where to look for the birds. A Baird's 
Sandpiper afforded a ‘“‘western” note at the Preston 
Laboratories, Butler, Pa. on May 14 (FWP). 

On the high grass “‘balds” near Roan Mountain, 
Tenn.—-N. C., F. W. Behrend is continuing his 
significant studies. Some species observed at un- 
expectedly high altitudes this spring are Bob-white 
(5325 ft.); Bachman’s Sparrow (5100 ft.); and 
Song Sparrow (5650 ft.). This spring saw the usual 
migrations of Eastern Bluebirds, Eastern Meadow- 
larks, and grass-inhabiting sparrows on the mountain 
openings. 

Loons, Grebes—Common Loons were scarce in 
West Virginia and eastern Ohio, but were apparently 
much more common in Pennsylvania. A flock of 50 
on Sugar Lake, Crawford Co., Pa. on April 10 
was reported by Leberman. At University Park, 
Pa., Merrill Wood found them more common than 
usual, and also reported 2 Red-throated Loons. 
There were some good flights of Horned Grebes 
with a “tremendous” flight at State College, Pa. 
on April 5-8 (MW), and about 400 in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, area, April 14-17 (Vincent McLaugh- 
lin). Pied-billed Grebes seemed quite scarce. 

Cormorants, Herons—A flock of 12 Double- 
crested Cormorants was on Meander Lake, Ohio, on 
April 27. George Hall and others noted good num- 
bers of Great Blue Herons, and Am. Egrets were 
early at Knoxville, Tenn. on April 28 (J. C. Howell) 
and in northern Ohio on April 19 (Evan Dressel). 
Near Knoxville, J. T. Tanner found 6 Black-crowned 
Night Herons on March 29, an early date. A Least 
Bittern (scarce in W. Va. during recent years) was 
reported by George Hall from Altona Marshes, 
Jefferson Co., W. Va. on May 18. 

Waterfowl —Whistling Swans arrived at Py- 
matuning Reservoir on Feb. 23 (RCL),,and Lindley 
Vickers found one on a Mahoning County, Ohio, 
lake on May 16. Many observers found them in 
unusual spring numbers between those dates. Canada 
Geese passed through in fair numbers, remaining 
late in northern Ohio. 

Most observers found few dabbling ducks, an 
exception being heavy flocks of Am. Widgeons and 
Pintails in northern Ohio on April 6-7 (VM). 
Shovellers, usually rare here in spring, were found 
by a number of Pennsylvania and Ohio observers. 
Diving ducks were in better supply, Am. Golden- 
eyes staying late, and scaups and Ring-necks being 
plentiful. Three Old-squaws were at Youngstown, 
Ohio on April 10 (VM). Near Warren, Pa. H. E. 
Johnson found a pair of White-winged Scoters on 
April 28. There were good flights of Ruddy Ducks 
throughout, but disappointing reports on Am. and 
Hooded Mergansers. 

Hawks, Grouse, Gallinules—There is little to 
report on hawks, since all species seemed unusually 
scarce. Larry Schwab found Marsh Hawks apparently 
nesting at Cranesville, W. Va. A Golden Eagle at 
University Park, Pa. on April 10 was notable (MW), 
and W. S. Clarke, Jr. found a Bald Eagle near 
there on May 7. Mrs. E. R. Bordner found two 
Rough-legged Hawks in this area on April 13. 
Ruffed Grouse appeared abundant in northern West 
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Virginia during the spring. Florida Gallinules were 
absent from marshes in eastern West Virginia where 
they have nested in recent years (George Hall). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns —Most lakes were full, 
with no mudflats, so shorebird records were few. 
Beatty found an unusual number of species in inland 
Wayne County, Ohio, and McLaughlin reported a 
flock of 23 Black-bellied Plovers in a plowed field 
near Youngstown, Ohio, on April 27. Near Lex- 
ington, Va., Murray found an extraordinarily early 
Killdeer’s nest, with its first egg on March 6, and 
its fourth on March 10. Gulls were generally scarce, 
but several observers reported Common and Black 
Terns in unusual numbers. 

Cuckoos through Kingfishers—Cuckoos seem to 
be having a “‘field-day” with the swarms of tent 
caterpillars which have appeared over much of the 
Allegheny Plateau. Both species are present in 
numbers around Morgantown, the Black-billed seem- 
ingly more than usually common. A Chuck-will’s- 
widow in Carter County, Tenn. on May 14 was the 
second local record (LRH). A Common Nighthawk 
at Lexington, Va. on April 22 was the earliest by a 
week in 30 years (JJM). These birds were also 
about two weeks early in the Morgantown area. 
Another early Lexington record was of a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird on April 19. Belted King- 
fishers, normally common about the Appalachian 
lakes, are unaccountably scarce. None wintered, so 
far as observers can tell. ., 

Swallows, Nuthatches, Wrens.—Colonies of Cliff 
Swallows, once an ornithological feature of the 
Allegheny Tableland in Garrett Co., Md. and 
Preston Co., W. Va., are disappearing, or harbor- 
ing fewer nests, each year. This tendency accelerates 
despite the increase in the number of farm ponds 
being constructed. Purple Martins were unusually 
numerous in the Morgantown area. Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, rare or absent throughout the winter, 
were scarce in spring, and are scarce or missing in 
high mountain areas where they usually nest in 
numbers. Hall calls attention to a similar scarcity 
of Winter Wrens in the West Virginia mountains. 
The writer has not seen or heard a Bewick’s Wren 
near Morgantown, despite the fact that several pairs 
usually nest in the area; in Allegheny County, Md., 
on the other hand, they are more common this year. 

Mockers, Kinglets, Vireos—There are more sum- 
mering Mockingbirds near Morgantown than I have 
seen before. Golden-crowned Kinglets were scarce 
all winter, and Ruby-crowned migrated through here 
in small numbers. In many areas Yellow-throated 
Vireos are more numerous this year than are Red- 
eyed, although the reverse is usually true. The former 
species arrived at Morgantown on April 17, despite 
the cold weather that prevailed at that time. 

Wood Warblers —Unsettled weather in early April 
(at the time of severe storms in the Southwest) 
may have prevented the early movement of warblers. 
For about the first three weeks of April there were 
almost no warblers in evidence. When the move- 
ment came after Easter, it was scattered and irregular, 
with many species appearing scarce. At the Mc- 
Clintic Wildlife Station, Mason Co., W. Va., George 
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Hurley found a nest of Prothonotary Warblers on 
May 5. Hall and other members of the Brooks Bird 
Club believe that these birds are more common 
along the Shenandoah River, Jefferson Co., W. Va, 
than had previously been believed. A Swainson’s 
Warbler near Erwin, Tenn. on May 18 was notable 
(H. P. Langridge, Ed Davidson). W. W. H. Gunn 
and others recorded the songs of Swainson’s Warbler 
(perhaps for the first time) near Charleston, W. Va. 
this May. They found a number of singing males 
almost within the city limits, on dry deciduous- 
wooded slopes, truly a notable station for these 
little-understood birds. 

The only really abundant warbler migrants in 
northern West Virginia were Tennessees and Black- 
polls. A Yellow-throated Warbler at Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, W. Va. on May 9 was noteworthy (G. 
H. Breiding). The Oglebay group also found an 
Orange-crowned Warbler on May 12. Several ob- 
servers west of the Allegheny Backbone saw very 
yellow Palm Warblers, presumably of the eastern 
race. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Blue Grosbeaks appear 
to be extending their range, particularly in the 
Shenandoah Valley. ‘Northern’ finches continued 
scarce or missing throughout the spring, and on into 
the nesting season. Even Am. Goldfinches were 
scarce in many places until about mid-April. Hen- 
slow’s Sparrows reached northern Ohio by April 18 
(VM), but were not detected in the Morgantown 
area until they began to sing at night in June. As 
usual, they inhabited fields in which orchard grass 
was abundant. Joe Howell recorded a Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow in Blount County, Tenn. in May. The 
Oglebay Park group saw a Lark Sparrow, acting 
as though it were nesting, near Wheeling on May 12. 
As is often the case in spring, White-crowned 
Sparrows were much more abundant near Morgan- 
town than White-throated. 

This all adds up to a rather unspéctacular season.— 
MAuRICE Brooks, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The early 
winter season (February) was generally mild, but 
the season from March to May was punctuated 
with localized 





storms. In the 
Minneapolis- 
“segs St. Paul area 
this was the 
warmest Feb- 
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was greater 
than the combined total for December and Janu- 
ary. There was a severe storm on March 14-15. 
The season’s total snowfall through April was 39.1 
inches as against a normal of 42.4 inches. The first 
two weeks of April were the coldest since 1936. 
For the last two weeks of April temperatures were 
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way above normal. May was the wettest May since 
1951. There were local storms on May 31. In the 
Detroit, Mich. area March was dry and normal with 
an unusually warm period during March 13 and 14. 
April started out cold and wet but the last 14 days 
were warmer than normal. The month was wetter 
than any April since 1950. May was cold. During 
May 18-19 rain fell continuously for 36 hours. 

Loons and Grebes—In the Detroit, Mich. area 
more Common Loons were observed on inland lakes 
than usual. In Oakland County, Mich. 12 were seen 
at Elizabeth Lake on April 6 (Norris) and 10 at 
Kensington Park on April 7 (Wright). Fifteen Red- 
throated Loons were on Lake Michigan off Virmond 
Park, Ozaukee Co., Wis. on May 16 (Dixie Larkin 
and Sam Robbins). At Duluth, St. Louis Co., Minn., 
16 Red-throated Loons were observed on May 22 
(Hofslund). 

Herons, Bitterns and allies —Two Am. Egrets seen 
on April 24 were the first observed in the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis area (Mrs. Mary Lupient). Four Am. 
Egrets were reported from St. Croix County, Wis. 
(Dr. C. A. Kemper). By the last of May there were 
about 30 Am. Egrets at Horicon Marsh, Mayville, 
Wis. (John C. Carlsen). Of unusual interest were 2 
Little Blue Herons observed at Horicon Marsh on 
April 30 (Carlsen). 


W’aterfowl_—An interesting analysis of the water- 


fowl migration in northwestern Minnesota was re- 
ceived from Robert M. Abney of Mud Lake Refuge, 
Marshall Co., Minn. Peak waterfowl populations dur- 
ing March and April were about half as large as 
last year, but waterfowl-use-days during the same 
period were more for this spring. In other words, 
fewer birds stayed longer. At Mud Lake the Am. 
Golden-eye and Ring-necked Duck arrived about two 
weeks earlier than the 11-year average; Canada Geese, 
Mallards, Pintails and Green-winged Teal were about 
a week earlier than the 11-year average; Buffle-heads 
and Redheads were a week later; and the rest arrived 
during the usual week. At Horicon Refuge, Mayville, 
Wis., the first (Common) Canada Geese arrived on 
Feb. 24. By the end of February about 1500 were 
present. During the cold weather of the first three 
days of March these geese were driven south, but 
they were back again on March 4. The population 
built up to a peak of 30,000 by March 17, and 
remained relatively static until April 6. Colder 
weather in the north seemed to hold the geese at 
Horicon. The last big movement was on April 27 
and the population slowly dwindled leaving only a 
handful of cripples. Other than (Common) Canada 
Geese, one Snow Goose and a few (Lesser) Canadas 
were reported from Horicon. Although the peak 
population of geese (30,000) this year was not so 
high as last year’s 36,000, the total number of 
“goose-use-days” was higher. Like the waterfowl at 
Mud Lake, fewer stayed longer. A sizable flock of 
Snow Geese was observed in the Kalamazoo, Mich. 
area on April 30 (John C. Carlsen). Mallards were 
the first ducks observed this spring at Horicon. They 
were first seen on March 5. The Am. Widgeon and 
Gadwall were more common than usual at Horicon 
(Carlsen). In the vicinity of Minneapolis-St. Paul, 





the big influx of ducks occurred during the third 
week of March. An Old-squaw was observed in Ram- 
sey County, Minn. on April 20, 21 and 22 (A. C. 
Rosenwinkel and Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Olin). There 
was a good influx of ducks around Duluth, St. 
Louis Co., Minn. on April 25 (Hofslund). Last 
year (1956) a flock of a few hundred Blue and 
Snow Geese remained in this same area (St. Joseph 
Co.) as late as May 8. These are the latest records 
since 1940 (Mrs. Gladys Hall). An unusual observa- 
tion was one of an adult male European Widgeon 
among hundreds of Am. Widgeon in Columbia 
County, Wis. on April 17 (Wills). 

Hawks.—Mr. C. J. Henry, Refuge Manager at 
Seney National Wildlife Refuge, Schoolcraft Co.., 
Mich. reported an extremely unusual observation of 
a Golden Eagle which I shall quote: “On Monday, 
April 1st, we witnessed the following incident: A 
group of refuge employees were gathered at the 
office discussing refuge work. A group of about 50 
Canada Geese were on the ice of Upper F pool 
about 400 feet from the office. Suddenly the geese 
took off with all possible speed. We looked about 
for the cause which we discovered to be a large 
bird dropping toward the geese from high altitude. 
Its wings were held close to the body. I recall having 
a momentary feeling of surprise that a Peregrine 
Falcon would stoop at so large a bird. As it neared 
the geese, we could see that it was a Golden Eagle. 
Within a few feet of the geese it leveled off and 
grasped a goose in its talons; this occurred at an 
elevation of at least 100 feet. The two birds tumbled 
over and over all the way down to the ice. As they 
hit the ice, the impact broke the eagle’s grasp and 
the goose flew away unpursued. This was one of 
the most spectacular attacks we have ever witnessed. 


- The eagle kept returning for the next two hours 


but did not try another attack. The geese were very 
nervous. It is not unusual for a Golden Eagle to 
kill geese although they are too scarce in Michigan 
to constitute an important predator.” There was a 
fairly heavy hawk flight near Duluth, St. Louis Co., 
on April 28, consisting mostly of Pigeon, Sharp- 
shinned, Red-tailed, and Marsh Hawks as well as 
Ospreys (Hofslund). There was a good hawk flight 
in northern Adams County, Wis. on April 24 when 
100 hawks were counted in 40 minutes. There were 
Sharp-shins, Cooper's, Red-tails, Red-shoulders, 
Broad-wings (in the majority), Marsh Hawks, and 
Peregrine Falcons, as well as a Bald Eagle and 2 
Ospreys (Robbins). In Lapeer County, Mich. a Red- 
shouldered Hawk started rebuilding last year’s suc- 
cessful nest on Feb. 28 (L. M. and L. P. Zimmer- 
man). 

Shorebirds—The shorebird migration was rather 
poor in general but there were some spectacular 
observations. In the Kalamazoo, Mich. area “very 
few were in evidence.” Wilson’s Snipe and Am. 
Woodcock populations were much the same as last 
year. No Black-bellied or Am. Golden Plover were 
noted (Hall). In Wisconsin the spring flight was 
quite disappointing generally. “The usual wave of 
shorebirds simply has not appeared,” (Kemper) ; 

. the shorebirds providing a sharp contrast with 
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their scarcity’ (Dick Wills); and “The spring flight 
[of shorebirds] was quite disappointing generally” 
(Robbins). Two Am. Golden Plover were seen at 
Horicon Marsh, May 3; 2 Black-bellied Plover were 
seen in Adams County on May 9, and 4 at Horicon 
Marsh on May 14 (Robbins). A flock of 7 Marbled 
Godwits was seen in Adams County, Wis. on May 
18 (Jones, Larkin and Robbins) and one was seen 
in Marquette County on May 5 (Mrs. Howard Hig- 
gins). Eight Marbled Godwits were observed in 
Isanti County, Minn. on May 29 (W. J. Brecken- 
ridge). In Minnesota the shorebird migration in 
the eastern part of the state was poor. The more 
than 250 Am. Golden Plover seen at Madelia, Waton- 
wan Co., on May 13 by Bruce Hayward were part 
of an enormous flight through southwestern Min- 
nesota. A (Western) Willet was observed near Du- 
luth, St. Louis Co., Minn. on April 28 (P. B. Hofs- 
lund), not only a very early record for this species, 
but also a little east of its normal range. Eight 
(Western) Willets were seen as far east as Colum- 
bia County, Wis. on May 9 (Wills). 

Woodpeckers—An Arctic Woodpecker was ob- 
served on May 4 at Winona, Winona Co., Minn. 
This is an unusually far south record for Minnesota 
(John Futcher). 

Perching Birds —In the Detroit, Mich. area ‘The 
early migrants appeared on schedule. With the 
advent of cold, wet weather in early May the migra- 
tion slowed down, with all observers reporting most 
small birds (vireos, flycatchers, warblers, tanager$ 
and orioles) about two weeks late. A pronounced 
‘gap’ in migration occurred from mid-May until 
about the 26th; then for three days a steady migra- 
tion was evident, warblers, tanagers, Indigo Buntings, 
Empidonax flycatchers and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. 
The junco migration was almost missed; it seems 
that the warm weather in mid-April brought them 
through in a hurry during a short period, with 
almost none lingering into the last week of April 
and first of May as is usual.” (Mrs. Neil T. Kelley 
and Detroit Audubon Society). In Wisconsin ‘ 
the 1957 May passerine flight was certainly better 
than that of some other recent years. The best waves 
occurred on May 13 and 22 (Robbins). At Seney 
Refuge in northern Michigan a flood of migrants 
came in during the warm spell of April 21 (Henry). 
A Mockingbird remained at a feeder in Lapeer 
County, Mich., from December 1956 until March 
10, 1957 (Zimmermans). In the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul region there was a heavy migration of Palm 
and Myrtle Warblers on May 3 (Lupient) and on 
May 20 and 21 there was a very pronounced warbler 
migration. The Myrtle Warbler migration was at its 
peak on May 6 at Chippewa Falls, Chippewa Co., 
Wis. (Kemper). Blue-winged Warblers were sing- 
ing in Adams County, Wis., on May 8, 14, 22, and 
28 where none was seen in 1956 (Robbins). A 
typical male Brewster's Warbler was singing the 
male Golden-wing song in Wood County, Wis. on 
May 21 (Robbins). There were several reports of 
Hooded Warblers in Milwaukee County, Wis., be- 
tween May 12 and 21 (Balsam, Priebe, Decker and 
Donald). In the Detroit, Mich. area there were fif- 
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teen reports of the Blue-winged Warbler and no 
reports of Brewster's Warblers (Kelley and Detroit 
Bird Survey). A Western Meadowlark was singing 
at Davisburg, Oakland Co., Mich. on April 23 
(O'Reilly). In Lapeer County, Mich., the warbler 
migration reached a peak during the week of May 
12-19. Many species were seen, but the number of 
individuals present was disappointing (Zimmer- 
mans).—HARVEY L. GUNDERSON, Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—After 
the spectacular spring waves of a year ago, 1957 
was to most mid-western observers a disappointment. 

Numbers of 
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Opinions of the 
migration as a whole are often based largely on the 
sizes of the flights of late April and May, but the 
evidence this year is that the early as well as the 
late movements were relatively small in most places. 
The probable effects of the weather on the migration 
will be suggested in a chronological account, which 
is followed as usual by the highlights in the orders 
and families. 


February was warm, arrivals normal and on sched- 
ule. Southerly air on the 9th brought flocks of Kill- 
deer, Mourning Doves, Horned Larks, Eastern Blue- 
birds, and icterids. Such early ducks as Mallard and 
Pintail appeared generally between the 14th and 
16th, as did the Turkey Vulture. The rest of the 
month was without special incident. 

Throughout March the Region lay largely under 
the influence of polar air and northerly winds, and 
as a consequence bird flights were poor. Warm fronts 
on March 13 and 16 produced Killdeer, phoebes, 
robins, icterids (especially cowbirds), towhees, and 
Fox Sparrows. A brief interlude of southerly air on 
the 21st was followed by the arrival of Great Blue 
Herons and sapsuckers, and a shift to westerly winds 
after the passage of a low on the 28th yielded the 
best wave to date, heaviest on the 30th (thrashers, 
robins, sparrows). 

April weather divides at mid-month into unusually 
cold and phenomenally warm periods, both of them 
wet. Waves were detected locally on the 4th, after 
tropical air entered the southern limits of the Region 
on April 3 (flickers, Tree Swallows, thrashers, early 
Wood Thrushes, gnatcatchers, Vesper Sparrows) ; 
and there was movement from the 9th to the 11th 
(sapsuckers, phoebes, Tree Swallows and martins, 
Hermit Thrushes, both kinglets, sparrows). By April 
15 bird migration was somewhat behind schedule; 
thereafter, from the 15th to the 28th, nearly con- 
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tinuous southerly winds so accelerated flights that 
many April and May migrants arrived early. Simul- 
taneously trees and much other vegetation passed 
from the winter to the summer state, a development 
quite remarkable in its great speed. Throughout this 
period there was a steady, rather unspectacular flow 
of birds, bringing in some 3 to 5 new species each 
day. In addition, waves followed fronts on April 
20 and 26; numbers varied, of course, from place 
to place and diffusion was evidently quite rapid as 
the result of good weather. 

High pressure and northeast winds stopped move- 
ment between April 28 and May 6; on the 7th 
winds shifted to the south. There were small influxes 
on the 7th and the 9th, and on the 9th began the 
development that dominated bird passage during 
the crucial week in the middle of May. At about 1:30 
a.m. on that day a cold front passed over northern 
Iowa; a few hours later it became stationary, and 
from then until the 15th it lay like a curtain along 
a slightly shifting, east-west line across the Midwest. 
In this interval most localities experienced the peak 
bird numbers of the season. Reporters’ enthusiasm 
differed markedly; huge concentrations were dammed 
up in the northern part of Iowa and around Kansas 
City, but elsewhere numbers apparently were at or 
below expectations for the period. 

In the second half of May, which was consistently 
wet, waves occurred on the 18th and 19th (very 
heavy in the west), the 22nd and 23rd (good in cen- 
tral Ohio), and between the 26th and 28th. In each 
instance correlation with barometric conditions is 
good; details are omitted here. Constituent species 
of the May flights have not been described in this 
report, since they are in no way surprising. 

Diving birds—Common Loon numbers were above 
average. Of the more unusual divers, there was a 
Red-throated Loon at Indianapolis on April 20 
(Henry West, John Satter); an Eared Grebe at Col- 
umbus, Ohio on March 23 (Milton Trautman, fide 
Edward S. Thomas), and another at East St. Louis, 
Ill. on May 5 (J. Earl Comfort); and a Western 
Grebe in Kossuth County, Iowa, from May 28 to 30 
(Harold H. Burgess, Dennis L. Carter). 

Pelicans, Frigate-bird—A very late date for White 
Pelicans is May 23, when 80 of a flock originally 
numbering 135 were last seen in Hamilton County, 
Iowa (Carter). A single White Pelican in Fulton 
County, Ind. from early May to the 13th (Turner 
Biddle) would be rare at any time and is especially 
sO in spring. Perhaps the most surprising bird seen 
in the Region was a Magnificent Frigate-bird, 
found on April 27 at Michigan City, Ind. by Ray- 
mond Grow, et al. This pelagic species was first 
noticed when a swarm of some 900 Bonaparte’s 
Gulls began to harass it as it flew by close to shore; 
it reappeared a day or two later and was seen by 
others. 

Herons.—Am. Egrets returned in good numbers, 
appearing first at Quincy, Ill. on April 10 (T. E. 
Musselman) and arriving in force during the last 
10 days of the same month. A Snowy Egret in Em- 
met County, Iowa, on May 18 (Carter) is notable 
because of its spring occurrence, and the same is 


true of Little Blue Herons at Iowa City (May 9, 
Fred W. Kent) and near Louisville, Ky. (May 19, 
Joseph Croft, fide Anne L. Stamm). 

W aterfowl—Geese and duck flights were excel- 
lent, although paradoxically the wet weather produced 
such an abundance of flooded fields and bottoms that 
censuses dropped on certain large refuges. Data sup- 
plied by Lee Bush from Crab Orchard Refuge, Il. 
tell the story of the Canada Goose migration. Highest 
numbers (45,000) were present in late January and 
early February, with only a very gradual decline till 
the latter part of February. The exodus, accelerated 
about March 1 (27,500), was very rapid on the 8th 
(15,600), and was virtually over by the 15th (2200). 
The Blue-Snow movement was at its height in mid- 
March, at about the time that duck counts hit their 
maximum. 

Of special interest were 100 Gadwalls at Colum- 
bus on Feb. 21 (Thomas), an exceptional flock for 
central Ohio; a European Widgeon at Louisville in 
late February and on April 18 (Burt Monroe, Jr. 
and Croft, respectively, fide Mrs. Stamm) and 2 at 
Columbus on March 16 (E. Limes, fide Thomas) ; 
a Cinnamon Teal on April 6 near Kansas City (David 
Johnson and the Risings, fide Ted Pucci); and numer- 
ous flocks of as many as 20 Red-breasted Mergan- 
sers near St. Louis, where the species is quite un- 
common. 

Kites, Hawks, Eagles—No hawk flights were 
reported. A Mississippi Kite was seen on March 17 
near Parkville, Mo. by Pucci and the Risings. Other 
noteworthy members of this order were Swainson’s 
Hawks on April 28 and thereafter in Humboldt, 
Hancock, and Kossuth Counties, Iowa (Carter) and 
on May 9 at Iowa City (Kent); and Golden Eagles 


_ at St. Louis on March 30 (an adult, Dick Ander- 


son, fide Comfort) and at New Boston, Ill. on April 
23 (Robert J. Trial). 

Coots and Gallinules—Am. Coot had a good 
flight, reaching a peak between April 2 and 14. A 
Purple Gallinule appeared in St. Charles County, 
Mo. on May 25 (Alberta Bolinger, Earl Hath, Com- 
fort). 

Shorebirds —There was complete agreement that 
shorebirds were few and late, and this without 
regard to the availability of mud flats. A scattering 
of rarities appeared, of course. Most interesting of 
them were a female Ruff collected on May 5 at 
Buckeye Lake, Ohio, and a second, also a Reeve, 
seen and photographed there on May 19 (L. P. 
Thompson, fide Thomas). At Lake St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
near Cincinnati, Emerson Kemsies and William Mers 
observed a Northern Phalarope on May 25. 

Gulls and Terns.—In a rather poor spring for these 
families, there were reports of 20 Franklin’s Gulls 
at Lafayette, Ind. on April 21 (Irving Burr) and 
of 6 Forster's Terns at Columbus on April 20 
(Thomas). 

Cuckoos—Although one or the other of the 
cuckoos is frequently mentioned in reports as not 
yet having arrived in late May or early June, these 
birds were early at some places. Robert Gregory 
found a Yellow-bill on the surprising date of April 
24 at Mooresville, Ind. While this was surely a 
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straggler, both Gregory and Mrs. C. R. Wagner at 
Utica, Ohio, observed waves of the 2 species on May 
9 and 10. 

Nighthawks —Common Nighthawks were another 
of the birds appearing ahead of schedule, with local- 
ities from Missouri east to Ohio reporting them 
from April 20 on. April 23 at Lancaster, Ohio 
(Charles R. Goslin) and at Canton (Robert E. Ball) 
is a representative early date for a middle latitude. 

Woodpeckers —Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were 
above average in Illinois (Larry R. Hood at Bush- 
nell, Musselman at Quincy), but Mrs. Wagner’s 
careful and regular field work on a large farm at 
Utica, Ohio, revealed a scarcity there. A female 
Arctic Woodpecker at Chicago from April 28 to 
May 19 (Allen C. Montague) adds still another 
instance to the record of the irruption of last winter. 

Flycatchers.—A local first record is Gordon Wil- 
son’s discovery of the Traill’s Flycatcher on May 11 
at Bowling Green, Ky.; now familiar with the 
species, Wilson believes it has long been overlooked 
in the area. Least Flycatchers were more than ordi- 
narily abundant in the May flights. 

Swallows —A Tree Swallow picked insects off 
rotting lake ice during warm weather on Feb. 16 
and 17 at Columbus (Thomas)! Purple Martins 
were a week to 10 days late, although stragglers 
arrived on time at a few places. 

Thrushes—Reports of Hylocichla thrushes are at 


considerable variance. In general, numbers seem to. 


have been good; many but not all Ohio observers 
felt that it was a poor year for one or more species. 

Warblers—The description of the April-May 
migration at the beginning of this summary is, of 
course, in large measure a story of the warblers. The 
Bay-breasted Warbler was singled out by many as 
having been unusually common. Golden-winged had 
an above-average flight, at least west of the Missis- 
sippi, and the same was true of Cape May (seen 
by Pucci, e¢ al. at Kansas City, where it is quite 
rare, on May 18). A new Kansas record was estab- 
lished when Ben King and Elizabeth Cole collected 
a Swainson’s Warbler on May 1, at Quivira Lake, 
Johnson Co. 

Fringillids —Late sparrow numbers were normal 
to poor. Especially in the western part of the Region, 
low counts in this family contrasted sharply with 
the general excellence of the migration. 

A male Blue Grosbeak appeared on May at Col- 
umbus and sang for weeks, the first-known member 
of his species in central Ohio (D. J. Borror, fide 
Thomas); and at Kansas City, Kans., King found 2 
male Lazuli Buntings on May 18.—Vat NOLAN, 
Jr., R. R. 10, N. Fee Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—In March, 
April, and May, when North American land birds 
return from the tropics, the Gulf coasts of Florida, 
Texas, and the Central Southern Region merge into 
one great natural study-area. Sharing many striking 
and closely related migrational phenomena, they 
become, as Aaron Bagg has very neatly put it, one 
“super-region.”” In springs past, this report has 
devoted much of its space to general discussions of 
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treatment of 
the subject as seen in all the drama of its larger set- 
ting. A full review here of bird movements in the 


Central Southern Region would contain much that is ° 


repetitive and superfluous. Accordingly, the para- 
graphs that immediately follow will confine attention 
to points supplementing Mr. Bagg’s analysis. 

The First Phase of Migration—Spring migration 
in the Deep South begins in winter, and this year 
winter was warm. Led by a vanguard of waterbirds, 
so many of the early migrants pressed northward 
ahead of schedule that by the time of the vernal 
equinox, 15 arrival records had been broken. Then 
on March 24, a tight-centered storm pushed down 
over the plains bringing Texas and Oklahoma the 
worst late blizzard in 30 years. For a while it seemed 
that the events of 1955—the premature advance of 
birds, the sudden unseasonable cold, the killing of 
vegetation, the destruction of birds—might all be 
re-enacted. But this time temperatures in the Region 
remained above freezing, and the return of summer 
residents continued to attract notice through the 
closing week of the month. 

Transient Migration in April—The coastal waves 
of migrants from April 12 to 14, already described 
by Mr. Bagg, were in point of sheer volume the 
feature events of a rainy April. But these waves were 
actually rather poor in the species that have given 
the Coastal Hiatus its name—nocturnally migrating 
land birds not known to breed or winter regularly in 
the belt extending 100 miles inland from the northern 
shore of the Gulf. Scores for such strictly defined 
transients were as follows: Dauphin Island, Ala., 
April 12—8 species, 25 individuals (T. A. Imhof); 
Mobile Bay area, April 13—12 species, 42 individuals 
(7 parties); Cameron, La., April 13—10 species, 54 
individuals (J. P. Gee, RJN); Cameron, April 14— 
8 species, 120 individuals (same observers). It is 
interesting to note that on the 14th, a big day on 
the Louisiana coast, F. M. Weston found “nothing 
of particular interest in the coastal woods’ at 
Pensacola. In the normal course of events, transient 
migration picks up force as the season progresses, 
typically reaching an apparent climax around April 
24. Nevertheless, it is a bit surprising that on April 
19—a warm, muggy day without rain, northerly 
winds, or other evident precipitating factors—101 
strict transients of 16 species were observed in 
Cameron Parish by a single party (JPG, M. B. 
Eyster, V. T. Harris). These results were part of 
a deliberate attempt to set a new Louisiana record 
for a one-day, one-party list—an effort that succeeded 
with a relatively modest 134 species. In the face of 
continued southerly winds, the anticipated peak on 
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Apri! 24 failed to materialize. But on the 26th, the 
numbers of grounded transients at Cameron began 
to increase; and by the 28th, when the Louisiana 
Ornithological Society concluded its spring outing 
there, the cheniers offered much of the excitement 
of a northern woods in mid-May. If observations of 
mass migration had ended in April, as they often 
do, the spring of 1957 could still have been con- 


sidered a fairly satisfying one—better by far than, 


the springs of 1954 or 1955. But the most spectacular 
developments were yet to come. 

The First Week of May.—On May 1, a deepening 
Low moved in from the Gulf and centered at 
Cameron. Advancing eastward over the coastal plain, 
this center arrived at the eastern edge of Alabama 
early on the morning of May 4. A front that had 
temporarily stalled in northern Tennessee became 
active on the 3rd, reached the coast that same night, 
proceeded to push across the whole expanse of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and by noon on the 6th had pene- 
trated to the base of the Yucatan Peninsula. Winds 
on the coast, highly variable during the passage of 
the Low, became general northerly in the wake of 
the front and continued to blow from that direction 
for 3 days. In the midst of these events, on the 
afternoon of May 3, with winds increasing from the 
south, Gee visited Cameron for a few hours and 
recorded 509 “‘key’’ transients of 25 species, approx- 
imately as many as were listed during the biggest day 
in the memorable spring of 1953. Included in these 
figures are several species, like the Indigo Bunting, 
that breed on the coastal plain but do not do so in 
the counties directly facing the Gulf. With such birds 
eliminated, the total still remains an impressive 300 
transients of 16 species. Yet Gee correctly sensed 
that he was witnessing only the opening phases of 
a mightier movement. On that very afternoon, the 
offshore oil-drilling platforms at Ship Shoals, 65 
miles south of Morgan City, La., were being deluged 
with hundreds of “‘little yellow birds,” some blue 
ones, a few red ones (Gulf Oil Company personnel). 
And next morning, as related in The Changing Sea- 
sons, Pensacola and New Orleans awoke to the 
greatest spectacle observers in either city could 
remember. Past experience has indicated that Pensa- 
cola lies too far to the east and New Orleans too 
far inland to receive Gulf migration in full volume. 
One can only conjecture what May 4-5 must have 
been like at the more favored locations on the Loui- 
siana coast! We do, however, have some accessory 
information for May 5 illustrating the breadth and 
depth of this tremendous precipitation of birds: 102 
key transients of 14 species in a 100-yard row of oak 
trees at Grand Chenier, La. (H. W. Belknap); 26 
key transients of 5 species at Baton Rouge, in the 
heart of the Coastal Plain Hiatus (RJN); 36 tran- 
sient warblers of 12 species at Pelican, La., including 
2 never before recorded in the northwestern part of 
the state (J. R. Stewart, Jr.). On May 6 only a rem- 
nant of the big flight at New Orleans remained 
(S. Gauthreaux); but on the 7th an all-day end-to- 
end survey of Grand Isle, La., still revealed 454 key 
transients of 24 species, the best showing there in 
years (RJN). 


The Ship Shoals Data—Several great flights of 
migrating birds have been recorded over the Gulf 
of Mexico, in recent years most notably by H. R. 
Bullis aboard the M/V OREGON. Though these 
observations all took place during bad weather of 
one kind or another, or during the threat of bad 
weather, many ornithologists believe that numbers of 
birds cross the Gulf regularly during the migration 
season, ordinarily flying too high to be seen. Direct 
proof or disproof of this supposition long seemed 
impossible, but this spring real progress was made 
by the very simple technique of watching the open 
sky through a 20-power telescope in fixed position. 
The test was begun on May 8 by a single observer 
(RJN) working with a tape recorder on an oil rig 
at Ship Shoals, 34 miles offshore from the nearest 
coastline. At that time clockwise circulation of the 
air over the Gulf was becoming re-established. May 
9 was a day of east wind and a high intermittent 
overcast, and on that date 929 migrants, mostly small 
land birds, were seen in 444 hours of daylight 
observation. This sample count, obtained from a sli- 
ver of the sky (214° of arc), suggests that more 
than 100,000 birds passed northward within tele- 
scope range of the platform that afternoon! May 10 
brought dazzling sunlight and southeasterly winds, 
only 2 migrants in the morning but 309 in the after- 
noon. On May 11-12 the flights declined sharply, 
and on the 13th no birds at all were noted in 5 
hours of diurnal observation. The Ship Shoals data 
give numerical support to the Timetable Theory 
already discussed by Mr. Bagg. Average numbers of 
birds seen in the 4 parts of the 24-hour cycle were: 
midnight to dawn—2 birds per hour; dawn to noon 
—7+ b.p.h.; noon to nightfall—68 b.p.h.; night- 
fall to midnight—7+ b.p.h. But the observed varia- 
tions in the flight-schedule in different kinds of 
weather do not fit perfectly with the requirements 
of the theory. Much more field study is required. 

The Aftermath—lIf the impressive offshore flights 
of May 9-10 were precipitated on or near the coast, 
no one was aware of them. On May 9, H. B. Chase, 
Jr., spent 114 hours finding 5 migrants in City Park, 
New Orleans. On May 11, Gauthreaux noted only 
6 kinds of key transients (21 individuals) in Pont- 
chartrain Park in the same city. And Rita F. Smith 
reported that after May 7 migration at Hackberry in 
Cameron Parish appeared to be over. Meanwhile, 
a fine series of observations was being conducted 
with almost daily regularity at a pecan grove in 
Shreveport (JRS, H. H. Jeter, A. W. Cook, J. Len- 
nie). It may or may not be significant that at this 
location, 185 miles inland, the count of migrants 
rose sharply on May 10 to a high point of 12 species 
and 28 individuals, then fell back next day to 2 
species and 3 individuals. In the northern half of 
the Region, the whole migration was again lacking 
in tangible trends or pronounced features. D. A. 
James commented on the normality of bird move- 
ments in Arkansas and their lack of synchrony with 
frontal movements. Amelia R. Laskey remarked how 
difficult it was to find the expected birds of the 
season at Nashville. Even M. G. Vaiden of Rose- 
dale, Miss. found the spring unexciting. Now limited 
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to weekend field work, he was able to spot few of 
the concentrations of migrants so characteristic of 
his area in the past. 

Eastern Migrants Westward.—Five years ago, on 
April 12, as described in a previous report, H. H. 
Jeter saw a vireo with a black malar stripe in a 
chenier at Cameron, La. Though the bird had the 
field marks of a Black-whiskered Vireo, the ob- 
server himself thought the occurrence of this West 
Indian and Floridian species so far out of range to 
the west ‘‘too preposterous to consider” seriously. 
This year, on April 26, in the same chenier, a speci- 
men of the Florida race of the Black-whiskered Vireo 
was collected (A. Wolfson). The record was the 
highlight of a movement in which numbers of indi- 
vidual migrants from West Indian wintering grounds 
were shifted west of the direct path to their summer 
homes. The Cape May Warbler, ordinarily rare any- 
where in the Region, was noted with a frequency 
far exceeding all precedent: unspecified number at 
Panama City, Fla., April 28 (L. E. Williams); 8 at 
Pensacola, April 17 to May 4, in the fourth spring 
of record in 41 years (FMW, A. M. McMillan, Jr.) ; 
6 at Dauphin Island, Ala., April 18 (Ava R. Tabor, 
SG); singles at Cameron, La., April 22 (collected, 
AW), April 28 (L.O.S.), and May 3 (JPG); 1 near 
Pelican, La., May 5 (JRS), first for northwest Loui- 
siana. The Black-throated Blue Warbler, equally 
unusual, was also well represented: single ¢’s at 
Pensacola, May 4 and 5, latest ever for Northwest 
Florida by more than a week (FMW); 2 (sex un- 
specified) at New Orleans, May 5 (HBC); ¢ at 
Lafayette, La.. May 4 (MBE); ¢ at Pelican, May 
5, first for northwest Louisiana (JRS). The Prairie 
Warbler, a common summer resident inland in the 
Region but one which seems seldom to cross the 
Gulf or to appear on the coast, turned up at un- 
familiar places: singles at Pensacola, April 7 (B. 
L. Monroe, Jr.) and May 4 (FMW), the latter a 
week later than ever before; singles on Dauphin 
Island, April 12 and 13 (TAI, J. L. Dorn); 1 
aboard ship, April 16, approximately 55 miles south- 
west by west of Southwest Pass, La. (wings col- 
lected, P. Romaine); 2 at Johnson’s Bayou in Cam- 
eron Parish, April 19 (JPG, MBE, VTH); 1 at Ship 
Shoals oil rig on May 10 (picked up dead, RJN). 

Western Migrants Eastward—The strong west- 
ward-moving air flows discussed in The Changing 
Seasons offer a convincing explanation for the records 
of the preceding paragraph. But, as over the entire 
United States during last fall’s migration, there was 
an equally impressive array of western migrants 
east of their regular routes. Surf-bird: 1 at Pensacola, 
April 2 to 4 (FMW, BLM; details in winter report). 
Lesser Nighthawk: single birds collected on April 7 
(B. M. Myers) and May 2 (RJN) at Grand Isle, 
La., the easternmost point of record in the United 
States. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher: 1 at Pensacola on 
March 25 (BLM); another at Grand Isle, May 7 
(ART). Ash-throated Flycatcher: 1 at Cameron, 
April 1 (collected, RJN). Nashville Warbler: 1 near 
Gulf Shores, Ala., April 13 (LEW), only coastal 
record for Alabama in’ spring and earliest ever for 
the state by 5 days. Audubon’s Warbler: 3 at Grand 
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Isle, April 7 (BMM, Cora L. Evans); 1 at same 
place, May 7 (ART); 1 at Baton Rouge, April 10 
(see winter report); 1 at False River, La., April 11 
(Ellen A. Taylor). Black-throated Gray Warbler: 
Q at Pensacola, May 5 (collected, BLM), only 
known spring occurrence on the northern Gulf coast. 
Yellow-headed Blackbird: ¢ at Cameron, May 3 
(JPG). Green-tailed Towhee: 1 at Cameron, April 
13 (collected, JPG, RJN). Clay-colored Sparrow: 1 
on April 13 (collected, JPG, RJN) and 1 on May 
3 (JPG) at Cameron. Coming directly on the heels 
of the biggest fall and winter invasion of western 
species in our history, these data probably represent 
in major part only a delayed harvest from that in- 
vasion. Yet the list does have two suggestive fea- 
tures: (1) all except 2 of the birds were found on 
the coast, more than half of them during big coastal 
precipitations of spring migrants; (2) none of the 
species were actually observed in the states con- 
cerned during the past winter, and the nighthawk has 
never been recorded anywhere in the Region at that 
season. Particularly striking was the sudden dis- 
covery of 5 Audubon’s Warblers at 3 localities within 
a space of 5 days. However, even if we were to 
accept these points as evidence marking the birds as 
migrants that arrived on the coast only this spring, 
we still could not say whether they came in from 
the Gulf or were somehow displaced overland by the 
violent storms in Texas. 

Migrational Drift—Over the past dozen years, 
those who have argued that the big spring waves of 
birds on the central Gulf Coast consist almost wholly 
of migrants that have circled around the Gulf or of 
migrants blown back from the north have found 
their position becoming increasingly untenable. Still, 
it does not follow that direct, intentional trans-Gulf 
crossings by numbers of migrants are an established 
day-to-day fact. Certainly many of the birds men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs were carried 
laterally far off course by air movement from routes 
that are not basically trans-Gulf in character. What 
happened to these birds could have happened to 
others whose normal routes are not so readily appar- 
ent. Perhaps the great flights that are frequently noted 
on the northern Gulf coast are made up mainly of 
birds that drifted seaward en masse during the pre- 
vious night from the southern coasts of the Gulf 
during the prelude to precipitation weather. Current 
evidence more strongly favors the classic idea of 
direct and regular trans-Gulf flights, but not strongly 
enough to eliminate entirely this third possibility. 

Loons through Boobies—A Red-throated Loon 
was observed at Pensacola on April 8 and 11 (BLM). 
Horned Grebes remained common at Pensacola 
through early April (FMW), and a late individual 
in breeding plumage was seen at Dauphin Island, 
Ala. on April 18 (SG). An Eared Grebe remained 
at the Natchitoches (La.) Fish Hatchery pond from 
April 23 to 28, much later than ever before recorded 
in Louisiana (D. S. Payne, G. Erwin). Details have 
recently been received for an astonishing winter 
occurrence, the capture of a Leach’s Petrel that fell 
stunned on the deck of the M/V OREGON near 
the mouth of the Mississippi River (28° 30° N, 
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gg° 42’ W) at 2 a.m. on last Dec. 5 (fide H. R. 
Bullis). The specimen (now in L.S.U.M.Z.) appears 
to be the first for the Gulf of Mexico and one of the 
very few ever taken in the United States in winter. 
Forty-five White Pelicans at Gulf Shores on May 15 
(J. E. Keeler) were the latest ever found on the 
Alabama Coast by 2 weeks. An adult White-bellied 
Booby off the outer beach at Pensacola on April 7 
(BLM) added to the mere handful of northern Gulf 
records. 

Herons and Allies—A Snowy Egret at Birming- 
ham on April 19 (Idalene F. Snead) is the first 
ever noted in Alabama in spring outside the coastal 
plain and the Tennessee Valley. Though Cattle Egrets 
have never since been seen in Louisiana in such large 
flocks as when first discovered, they continue to pop 
up in new places; counts in May near Raceland in 
Lafourche Parish were as follows: 2 on the 27th 
(J. Tabor), 3 on the 28th (CLE), and 8 on the 
29th (ART, Electa D. Levi). Two Black-crowned 
Night Herons at Birmingham on March 12 and 13 
(TAI) were the earliest ever found there; and a 
Least Bittern at Fairfield on April 3 (TAI) was the 
earliest for Alabama north of the coastal plain. Soli- 
tary dark ibises at Lakeview, Miss. on April 13 (B. 
B. Coffey, G. Peyton) and at the Natchitoches Fish 
Hatchery on May 2 (DSP) were respectively reported 
as a Glossy Ibis and a (White-faced?) Ibis. No 
white feathering could be discerned about the face 
of either bird, but, as explained in last summer's 
account, absence of this feature is not an entirely 
reliable basis for separation of the two species, both 
very rare so far inland. White Ibises flying westward 
were recorded on very early dates and in large num- 
bers: 125 or more at Tanner Williams, Ala. on Feb. 
14 (JEK); 300 at Pensacola on Feb. 17 (AMM); 
more than 1000 near the head of Choctawhatchee 
Bay, Fla. on Feb. 26 (G. McKinney). 

Waterfowl—Twelve Blue Geese, the advance 
guard of the spring flight, passed through the White 
River Refuge in Arkansas on Feb. 7, twenty days 
earlier than last year (P. J. Van Huizen). Almost 
simultaneously (on Feb. 8 and 9) a migration of 
Canada Geese called “the heaviest spring flight in 
years, maybe the largest ever’’ passed north over 
Nashville, Tenn. (H. C. Monk, C. B. Hunt III, 
many others). On the night of March 8, such num- 
bers of geese—mostly, perhaps entirely, Snows and 
Blues—poured over the vicinity of Shreveport, La. 
that all airplane flights at Barksdale Field were 
cancelled between 9 and 11 p.m. (HHJ). Radar 
indicated that the birds were flying at elevations up 
to 3000 feet. The first big flocks of mixed Snows 
and Blues in Arkansas were noted at Farmington the 
next day (DAJ, F. C. James). The extraordinary trio 
of geese consisting of an immature Snow, a White- 
fronted, and one of the miniature Canada Geese, 
first noted at Fort Smith last Nov. 3 stayed there 
until April 21, a late date for geese in Arkansas (J. 
Mulhollan). At Wallace Lake Dam on April 6 and 
7, a $ Cinnamon Teal accompanied by a 9 pre- 
sumably of the same species made this the second 
successive spring of record for the species in North- 
west Louisiana (JRS, HHJ, K. M. Hearne, E. Jones). 


Ducks in phenomenal variety remained late over a 
wide area: Pintail—1 at Pensacola on April 8 (latest 
ever for Northwest Florida by 12 days, BLM); Am. 
Widgeon—90 in Mobile Bay area on April 13 (latest 
ever for Alabama coast, FMW, BLM, and others), 
1 at Panama City, Fla. on April 28 (LEW), 6 at 
Pensacola on May 2 (BLM), 1 at Pensacola on May 
10 (25 days later for Northwest Florida than in 
any previous year, BLM); Shoveller—4 at Pensacola 
on April 28, single stragglers at the same place on 
May 10 and 18 (all later for Northwest Florida 
than in any previous year, BLM); Ring-necked Duck 
—47 in Mississippi Sound near Bayou La Batre on 
April 13 (latest ever for the Alabama coast, TAI), 
1 at Panama City on April 28 (LEW); 1 Canvas- 
back—@ at Wheeler Refuge on May 4 (second May 
record for Alabama, J. L. Dusi), imm. at Natchi- 
toches Fish Hatchery, La., from May 19 to 23 
(DSP); Greater Scaup—¢ near Romar Beach on 
April 13 (wing stripe and head gloss seen in perfect 
light at close range; Henry M. Stevenson, LEW) ; 
Buffle-head—Q at Cedar Point, Ala., on April 13 
(latest ever for Alabama coast by almost a month, 
TAI), 1 about 8 miles north of Shreveport on April 
20 and 21 (latest ever for Louisiana by a month, 
HHJ, JRS, AWC), 1 at Pensacola on May 5 (BLM). 
Seven ¢ and 5 Q Old-squaws were noted 1 mile 
east of Gulfport, Miss., on April 6 (SG); a flock 
of 5 was seen at Cameron, La. on April 14 (RJN); 
and 1 was found at Gulfport on April 21 (CLE). 
All three scoters were recorded on the Alabama Gulf 
coast on April 13: 3 White-wings at Gulf Shores 
(FMW, BLM, L. E. Goodnight), 2 Surfs at Bayou 
La Batre (TAI, M. W. Gaillard), and 4 Americans at 
the same place (TAI, MWG). The record of the 


-Surf Scoter is the first for Alabama in 41 years, and 


the only previous American Scoters noted in the state 
were 3 birds identified in hunters’ bags in the fall 
of 1948. 

Kites —Prior to 1954, Swallow-tailed Kites had 
been only sporadically reported in Alabama; yet on 
a two-day turkey hunt this spring, March 23-24, 
Gaillard counted 10 in the Choctaw Bluff area. The 
same observer saw a Mississippi Kite at the same 
locality on March 30, the second earliest arrival date 
for the state. A much later observation—2 at Mari- 
anna, Fla., on April 24 (LEW)—was nevertheless 
the second earliest for Northwest Florida. 

Plovers.—During the long succession of rainy days, 
migrating plovers and other shorebirds put on a 
splendid show. The Am. Golden Plover turned up 
earlier than ever before at two long-studied areas: 
Pensacola on March 2 (1 bird, FMW); Walls, Miss., 
(Memphis, Tenn. area) the next day (8 birds, BBC). 
When, on March 10 at Pensacola, Weston saw 3 of 
these plovers together, he recorded them as “the 
greatest number I have ever known’’; but later, after 
driving with Monroe on March 30-31 over an air- 
field one mile square, he was to write: the field 
“was dotted with Golden Plovers as far as we 
could see with a 20-X telescope . . . Everywhere 
we went we were almost running over plovers .. . 
It was impossible to make a good estimate of num- 
bers . . . my 200 est. is probably much too low.” 
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Five Am. Golden Plovers at Theodore on April 12 
(J. L. Dorn) gave Alabama its fourth spring record; 
and one at Duson on May 3 (JPG) was the latest 
ever seen in Louisiana by 1 day. The Black-bellied 
Plover appeared in two unusual areas: on April 11 
at Nashville, where it had never previously been 
recorded (1 bird, J. C. Ogden), and on April 13 
at Wallace Lake near Shreveport, where it had never 
previously been found in spring (3 birds, JRS). 

Sandpipers—A promineat feature of the shore- 
bird movement was its long duration, already illus- 
trated by the dates of the Am. Golden Plover. Other 
very early migrants were: a Hudsonian Curlew at 
Pensacola on April 4 (BLM), a week earlier than 
ever before in Northwest Florida; a Spotted Sand- 
piper at Cross Lake on March 9 (HHJ), the first 
March record for the Shreveport area; 4 Greater 
Yellow-legs in the Buena Vista marsh at Nashville 
on March 2 (JCO), 1 day earlier than ever before 
in that area; a Red Knot at Pensacola on March 25 
(BLM), earliest migrant ever seen there by two 
weeks; 4 Least Sandpipers in the Buena Vista marsh 
on March 2 (JCO), earliest ever for the Nashville 
area by 29 days; 13 Eastern Dowitchers at Pensacola 
on March 25 (BLM), 1 day earlier than ever before; 
single Long-billed Dowitchers, both identified by 
call, at the Natchitoches Fish Hatchery on Jan. 23 
(DSP) and at Walls, Miss., on March 3 (BBC, 
Lula Coffey); 2 unidentified dowitchers at Marion 
on Feb. 23 (A. L. McCollough), earliest ever fot 
inland Alabama by many weeks; and a Semipalmated 
Sandpiper at Pensacola on April 5 (BLM), earliest 
ever for Northwest Florida by 6 days. “Latest evers”’ 
were not so numerous: a Wilson’s Snipe at Pensa- 
cola on May 13 (FMW, BLM), latest for Northwest 
Florida by 9 days; a Greater Yellow-legs at Pensa- 
cola on May 19 (FMW), equaling the previous 
latest in that area; and a Stilt Sandpiper at Wallace 
Lake Dam on May 18 (HHJ), latest for Louisiana 
by 1 day. Rarities and birds present in notable num- 
bers included: a Long-billed Curlew at Pensacola 
on April 8 (BLM), the first ever recorded in North- 
west Florida in spring; 14 Upland Sandpipers in 
Mobile County, Ala. on April 13 (J. L. Dorn, HMS) 
and 16 at Pensacola on April 9 (FMW), both un- 
usual numbers for the coast; 7 Willets at Old Hickory 
Lake, Tenn. on April 27 (C. E. Ruhr), second record 
for the Nashville area; 27 Pectoral Sandpipers at 
Pensacola on March 8 (FMW); 11 White-rumped 
Sandpipers along Cochrane Causeway (U. S. 90) 
on May 24 (TAI, MWG), the largest number ever 
seen in Alabama; a Baird’s Sandpiper at Pensacola 
on May 8 and 9 (BLM); a flock of 12 Stilt Sand- 
pipers at Pensacola on March 25 (BLM), more by 
far than ever seen there before in a whole season; 
a Marbled Godwit at Cochrane Bridge on April 13 
(H. Loftin), the second spring record for the Ala- 
bama coast; 3 Hudsonian Godwits at Little Chenier, 
La., on April 27 (P. A. Daigre, T. Pugh). Com- 
menting on his observation of 15 White-rumped 
Sandpipers at Cameron on May 3, Gee reported that 
he has found this species fairly common in flooded 
rice fields and that it ‘appeared in numbers much 
earlier this year than usual. 
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Stilt and Phalaropes.—Three striking records in this 
category were all obtained at Pensacola: a Black. 
necked Stilt on March 3 (W. A. Calder), apparently 
only the second ever reported in Northwest Florida; 
a Red Phalarope on April 21 (FMW), the only one 
ever found on an inland pond there and the latest 
ever recorded in the Region in spring; a Wilson’s 
Phalarope in winter plumage, March 11 to 13 (BLM, 
FMW ), the second-known occurrence in that area 
and perhaps the only March record for the entire 
United States! The last bird was seen on three con- 
secutive days and watched for 15 minutes each time 
at distances of as little as 30 yards. 

Jaegers through Terns.—A Parasitic Jaeger on the 
outer beach at Pensacola on April 21 (BLM) was 
only the second ever definitely identified in Northwest 
Florida. Though Bonaparte’s Gulls had previously 
been seen in the Nashville area only in 1932 and 
1955, thirty were counted at Bush Lake on March 
30 (JCO). A Least Tern at Pensacola on April 4 
(FMW) was the earliest ever recorded in that 
vicinity by 2 days. The estimated 2000 Black Terns 
at Pensacola on the early date of April 21 (BLM) 
was far and away the greatest number ever reported 
before June. 

Cuckoos through Woodpeckers—Years ago Dr. 
Lowery pointed out that migrants are often detected 
in the northern part of the Region as early as in 
the southern part or even earlier. Today the earliest 
all-time arrival dates no longer so strongly support 
this generalization, but it still holds strikingly true 
in individual cases on a one-season basis. The first 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo of the current spring at Pen- 
sacola on the coast and at Memphis more than 400 
miles inland were both recorded on April 11 (FMW, 
R. D. Smith, Jr.). None was seen at Nashville, how- 
ever, until April 23 (ARL, S. M. Bell) and none 
in Arkansas until April 28, when Fort Smith recorded 
its earliest ever (B. W. Beall, J. W. Price). In 
contrast, 2 Black-billed Cuckoos were noted at sep- 
arate locations in Nashville on April 27, the second 
earliest date for that area (JCO, H. E. Parmer), 
and no report has been received of an earlier observa- 
tion anywhere this year. The 5 Black-bills seen at 
Pensacola on May 4 plus the 4 seen on May 5 
(FMW, BLM) were more than Weston had seen 
in any 10 whole years previously. Three Chimney 
Swifts at Thibodaux on March 11 (ART) exceeded 
the previous earliest Louisiana date by 1 day. Arkan- 
sas’ third Red-shafted Flicker of the year was seen 
at Fayetteville on March 15 (BWB). Unprecedent- 
edly late Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers were observed at 
Grand Isle, La. on May 2 (RJN) and at Pensacola 
on May 12 (FMW). 

Flycatchers—An Eastern Kingbird at Linton, 
Tenn. on April 6 (A. F. Ganier) was the earliest 
ever for the Nashville area by one day; and a West- 
ern Kingbird at Legion Lake, Miss. on April 27 
(Vaidens) was the first ever recorded in the Rose- 
dale area. A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher at Wedington 
on May 30 (DAJ) was only the second for 
Arkansas north of Fort Smith. A Crested Flycatcher 
at Choctaw Bluff on March 23 (MWG) was Ala- 
bama’s earliest ever by 1 day. Yellow-bellied Fly- 
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catchers, which remain silent and difficult to identify 
during their brief passage through our latitudes, 
are seldom reported, but this spring they were listed 
on 5 occasions: 2 on May 4 and 1 on May 5 at 
Pensacola (BLM, AMM), the second and _ third 
spring records for Northwest Florida; 1 on May 6 
at New Orleans (SG); 2 on May 7 at Grand Isle, 
La. (RJN); 1 on May 25 at Dauphin Island (col- 
lected, TAI, MWG), the latest ever recorded any- 
where on the central Gulf coast. The Dauphin Island 
bird, which was found in salt marsh, was so ex- 
hausted it was almost caught in the hand. The only 
Olive-sided Flycatcher ever noted on the Alabama 
coastal plain in spring—one at Marion on April 20 
(ALM )—was also apparently the earliest ever seen 
in the entire Region. Word has just been received 
of 3 & Vermilion Flycatchers that wintered at the 
Natchitoches Fish Hatchery, Sept. to March 10 
(DSP). 

Swallows.—A Tree Swallow at Pensacola on May 
5 (BLM) was the latest ever recorded there by 6 
days, except for a straggler in June many years ago. 
On the same day, the same observer made a record- 
breaking count of 47 Bank Swallows; and this species 
was observed at Shreveport on May 22 (2 birds, 
AWC), 3 days later than the previous latest record 
for Louisiana. Arrival dates for the Rough-winged 
Swallow indicated an early but slow advance north- 
ward: Natchitoches, La., Feb. 14 (DSP); Shreve- 
port area (8 miles north of town), March 3 (JRS), 
1 day earlier than ever before; Nashville, April 5 
(B. N. Abernathy). In contrasting fashion, a Barn 
Swallow turned up at Memphis on the unprecedented 
date of March 23 (BBC, B. McLean), only one day 
later than the arrival of the species at Pensacola 
(BLM, Mrs. G. N. Baxter), which itself was the 
earliest ever recorded there in regular migration. In 
the great wave at Pensacola on May 5 were 5 Cliff 
Swallows (BLM), apparently representing only the 
fourth-known spring occurrence in Northwest Florida 
since 1886. 

Nuthatches through Wrens—Though this was a 
year in which almost no Red-breasted Nuthatches 
seem to have migrated as far south as the Region, 
one lone individual strayed all the way to the stand 
of slash pine on Dauphin Island, there to be repeat- 
edly seen and heard by various observers: April 12 
(TAI), April 13 (Barbara Lund), April 18 (SG). 
Not only are these records the southernmost for 
Alabama; they are also the latest outside the moun- 
tain region in spring. The last date this year for 
the House Wren at Pensacola (April 21—BLM) 
overlapped the first at Nashville (April 18—HCM) 
by only 4 days; but an individual was seen at Mari- 
anna, Fla. on April 26 (LEW). Short-billed Marsh 
Wrens respectively noted at Pensacola, Fla. and 
Manchester, La. on May 2 and 3 (BLM, JPG) were 
exceptionally late though not quite the latest ever 
for either Northwest Florida or Louisiana. 

! hrushes—Readers of the most recent fall and 
winter issues of Audubon Field Notes will recall 
thet the apparent dearth of thrushes of all species 
at those seasons was nearly nationwide. Since then 
© breeding has taken place to increase the popula- 
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tion. Yet thrushes as much as any other group helped 
to make this spring’s migration on the Gulf coast 
spectacular. On April 30, Wolfson noted 40 individ- 
uals of 4 species on the lawns surrounding the Cam- 
eron Court House alone! Other remarkable counts 
or estimates were as follows: 120 Olive-backed 
Thrushes at Cameron on May 3 (JPG) and 100+ 
at New Orleans on May 5 (SG); 75 Gray-cheeked 
Thrushes at New Orleans on May 5 (SG) and 52 
on Grand Isle on May 7 (RJN); 100 mixed Olive- 
backs and Gray-cheeks in an hour and 15 minutes 
of twilight observation on Grand Isle, May 6 (RJN); 
50 Veeries at Pensacola on April 30 (FMW). These 
results indicate that migration, representing bird 
populations in motion, is difficult to measure mean- 
ingfully. Seeming abundance and seeming scarcity are 
often merely the local product of alternating con- 
centration and dispersion. As thrushes left the coast, 
they apparently became widely scattered again. Mrs. 
Laskey writing from Nashville noted that Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes in particular had seemed scarce 
there. 

Pipits through Vireos—The fourth record of 
Sprague’s Pipit for Alabama and the first for the 
Alabama coast was obtained in Baldwin County on 
April 13 (HMS, LEW). A sudden influx of Cedar 
Waxwings into Arkansas culminated with a flock of 
500 at Fayetteville on March 14 (DAJ). An unex- 
pected feature of the migration wave at Cameron 
on May 3 was the presence of 3 Solitary Vireos on 
Willow Island, where none had been seen in the 
weeks preceding (JPG). This species, seldom found 
so far south during the height of migration, had 
been observed at Pensacola on April 7, a date con- 
sidered late (FMW). The Philadelphia Vireo was 


- recorded earlier than ever before at Nashville (3 on 


April 27—BNA), later than ever before in North- 
west Florida (3, 7, and 1 at Pensacola on May 4, 
5, and 10 respectively——-BLM, FMW) and in greater 
numbers than ever before (14 at Willow Island, 
Cameron, on May 3—JPG). Single Warbling Vireos 
at Birmingham on May 11 (Harriet Wright, TAI) 
and at Gadsden on May 21 (Edith Clark) were later 
than any previously recorded in Alabama in spring 
outside the Tennessee Valley, where the species 
breeds. 

Warblers —Warblers made news in a variety of 
ways, most of all by their abundance along the 
coast. It is often impossible to determine whether 
or not a given count is the highest ever for its 
locality, or exactly what the count means in terms 
of population density. But in the listings that follow 
some sample figures are given as a standard for com- 
parison in future springs. Black and White Warbler: 
55 counted in 2 hours and 20 minutes at “St. 
Andrews Island,’ Fla. on March 24 (LEW), more 
than previously seen in northern Florida in a full 
day. Prothonotary Warbler: 40 in 4 mile of chenier 
at Cameron on March 31 (RJN, HWB); 3 at Rad- 
nor Lake, Nashville, on April 3 (ARL), tying the 
earliest arrival date for that area. Worm-eating 
Warbler: 29 at Willow Island on April 14 (RJN, 
JPG); 12 on Dauphin Island on April 12 (TAI); 
1 at Birmingham on April 3 (Mrs. C. H. Mason, 
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Mrs. C. M. Ayres), second earliest ever for Alabama; 
1 at Pensacola on May 8 (FMW), latest ever 
recorded in Northwest Florida by 8 days. Golden- 
winged Warbler: 2 ¢’s and 3 9’s at Pensacola on 
May 4 and 5 (FMW, BLM), very late and more 
than ever before recorded there in a whole year; 1 
at Pelican, La. on May 5 (JRS), first Northwest 
Louisiana record; 1 at Natchitoches, La., on May 
2 (DSP). Blue-winged Warbler: 2 on May 4 and 1 
on May 5 at Pensacola (FMW), latest ever recorded 
in Northwest Florida by 9 and 10 days. Tennessee 
Warbler: 26 at Pensacola on May 5 (BLM, FMW), 
the second latest date on record for Northwest 
Florida. Magnolia Warbler: 50 in City Park, New 
Orleans, May 4-5 (CLE); 41 on Grand Isle on May 
7 (RJN); 1 at Shreveport on May 23 (AWC), 
Louisiana’s latest ever by 2 days. Black-throated 
Green Warbler: ¢ at Pensacola on March 17 
(LEG), earliest ever recorded in the entire Region; 
30 in City Park, New Orleans, on May 5 (HBC); 
unusually scarce at Nashville, with none at all listed 
by 15 observers on April 27, the Tennessee Orni- 
thological Society field day (ARL). Cerulean War- 
bler: ¢ at Shreveport on May 10 (JRS, HHJ), 
Northwest Louisiana’s first spring record. Blackburn- 
ian Warbler: 45 in City Park, New Orleans, May 
4-5 (CLE); 1 at Pensacola on May 12 (FMW), 
Northwest Florida’s latest ever by 3 days. Chestnut- 
sided Warbler: 19 seen at Pensacola this season 
(FMW), far more than in any previous spring; «1 
seen there on May 9 (FMW), a week later than 
ever before. Black-poll Warbler: 22 noted at Pen- 
sacola during season, far more than in any previous 
spring (FMW); @ seen there on April 16, equaling 
the previous earliest for Northwest Florida. Palm 
Warbler: 1 at Old Hickory Lake near Nashville on 
March 2 (CER, Ruth P. Castles), possibly a win- 
tering bird but otherwise the earliest for the Nash- 
ville area by 15 days; 1 at Fayetteville on April 28 
(BWB, JWP), among the very few ever found in 
Arkansas; 1 on May 5 at Pensacola (BLM) and 2 
on the same day at Grand Chenier, La. (1 captured, 
HWB), respectively the latest records ever for 
Northwest Florida and Louisiana. Kentucky Warbler: 
83 at Willow Island, Cameron, on April 14 (RJN, 
JPG). Connecticut Warbler: ¢ 2 miles west of 
Pelican, La. on May 19 (eye ring clearly seen, JRS), 
third state record. Mourning Warbler: singing ¢ 
at Nashville on May 11 (ARL), tying the earliest 
record there. Hooded Warbler: 1 at Florala, Ala. 
on March 22 (TAI), the second earliest for Ala- 
bama; 215 at Cameron on April 13 (RJN, JPG); 
113 in the entire Mobile Bay area on the same 
day (various observers). Black-capped Warbler: 1 
at Pensacola on April 17 (FMW), the only known 
spring occurrence in Northwest Florida. Canada 
Warbler: 1 at Pelican, La. on May 19 (JRS), the 
only report received from the whole Region this 
spring. Two of the figures submitted by Gauthreaux 
for May 5 at New Orleans are so high as to suggest 
a basis of estimate different from those ordinarily 
employed: Bay-breasted Warbler, 500+; Oven-bird, 
300+. 

Bobolink through Tanagers—The count of Bobo- 
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links on Grand Isle on May 7 ran to 66 (ART), 
At Pensacola, where the Baltimore Oriole is ordi. 
narily an uncommon bird, a record-breaking total 
of 12 $’s was recorded on April 17 (C. J. Kahn), 
The first Boat-tailed Grackle ever found in North. 
west Louisiana—a 9 taken at Wallace Lake Dam 
near Shreveport on April 6 (HHJ, JRS)—proved 
to be an example of the inland race prosopidicola. 
Jeter suggests that the bird may “have been blown 
in on the strong winds of the period, from the 
Dallas area, where the species is resident.”” The 9 
member of a pair of Brown-headed Cowbirds seen 
at Pensacola on the unprecedentedly late date of 
May 10 “had the skulking actiors of a breeding bird” 
(BLM). A Scarlet Tanager on the Apalachicola River, 
Fla. on March 27 (LEW) appears to be the earliest 
ever observed in the entire Region, and a male col- 
lected at Shreveport on May 1 (JRS, AWC) is the 
first ever recorded in the Shreveport area. Additional 
single $’s were observed there on May 10, 11, and 
12 (JRS, HHJ). 

Fringillids—To the 15 Black-headed Grosbeaks 
listed in the winter report may be added still another: 
a young ¢ that daily visited a feeding station in 
Natchitoches, La. from Feb. 9 to March 10 (DSP, 
GE). One of the individuals previously recorded at 
Lafayette, La., was still present on April 11 (MBE); 
the Thibodaux bird remained until April 19 (ART); 
and a strange light-colored grosbeak with a pale 
yellow breast seen in New Orleans on April 9 (CLE) 
was believed to be an aberrant example of this 
species. The earliest Indigo Buntings reported this 
season were single birds at Pensacola on March 25 
(FMW) and at Nicholson, Miss. on April 1 (Mrs. 
A. B. Tolman); and a single ¢ on May 25 at 
Dauphin Island, 40 miles from the nearest point 
where the species is known to breed even irregularly 
(TAI), is the latest migrant ever recorded in Ala- 
bama. Two species of finches were found in North- 
west Florida later than ever before: the Painted 
Bunting at Pensacola on May 8, one day late 
(FMW); and the Am. Goldfinch at Century on May 
19, a week late (Mrs. A. L. Whigham). During the 
first week of April, Vaiden estimated at least 2000 
Am. Goldfinches in the trees at the Beulah Island 
(Miss.) Hunting Club. A Henslow’s Sparrow at 
the Buena Vista marsh on April 4 (JCO) was a 
first for the Nashville area. The Slate-colored Junco 
was recorded later than ever before in the Shreve- 
port area—1 bird at Bodcau Dam on April 14 
(HHJ). Late straggling Field Sparrows were twice 
noted on the coast—at Cameron on April 19 (JPG) 
and at Pensacola on May 12 (FMW). A White- 
crowned Sparrow at Theodore on April 13 (Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Lynn, MWG) is the only one ever found 
on the Alabama Gulf Coast in spring; and 6 adults 
at Swan Creek, Limestone County, Ala., on May 4 
(TAI, D. C. Hulse) are the latest ever observed 
in the state. The record of a single Lincoln’s Spar- 
row at Gulf Shores, Ala. on April 13 is the only 
one for the Alabama Gulf Coast; yet Gee counted 
40 of these sparrows in less than 1 mile of coastal 
woods at Cameron, La. on May 3 and saw others 
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wherever he stopped his car along the front beach 
road 

Corrigendum.—After checking museum specimens, 
the observers wish to withdraw the record of 10 
Franklin's Gulls at New Orleans on Sept. 24, 1956, 
included in the fall report—Ropert J. NEWMAN, 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—Ex- 
cept for South Dakota, early spring was cool and dry; 
there was very little run-off. On April 30 and May 
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1, temperatures climbed to 80° and more. Migration 
was disappointing and the few waves were of short 
duration; some species were not seen. The last half 
of May brought cooler weather and rain. A state- 
wide movement of flycatchers, thrushes, warblers and 
sparrows took place in North Dakota from May 22 to 
27. Most of South Dakota had unusually cold wet 
weather; heavy snowfall during April and the 2 to 
3-week period of continual rainfall in May ended 
the drought. The large movement of migrants at 
Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Martin, S$. Dak. on 
May 18 and 19 included thrushes, warblers and 
sparrows. Fog and rain attracted night migrants to 
the lights of Martin; casualties included Yellow War- 
blers, Common Yellowthroats and Clay-colored Spar- 
rows. 

Grebes through Herons—Horned Grebes arrived 
on Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Columbia, S. 
Dak., April 18, and on the North Dakota refuges 
from April 19 to 23. Upper Souris Nat'l Wildlife Re- 
fuge, Foxholm, N. Dak. had 1000 on April 23 
(Frank Martin). Eared and Pied-billed Grebes reached 
the Dakotas and Montana between April 16 and 24. 
Western Grebes were from 10 days to 2 weeks late 
in Montana and North Dakota; arrival dates were 
May 11 to 17. White Pelicans and Double-crested 
Cormorants moved into South Dakota and Montana 
on April 11 and into North Dakota, April 16; by the 
end of April, Sand Lake Refuge in South Dakota had 
900 Pelicans and 500 Cormorants (Howard Hue- 
necke). An Am. Egret was observed on Lower 
Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Upham, N. Dak., 
April 22; this was the first spring record (Don 
Gr. y). Arrival dates for Black-crowned Night Herons 
in the Dakotas were April 20 to 23; Am. Bittern, 
April 28 and 29. 

li “aterfowl._—Whistling Swans reached the Dakotas 


and Montana, March 25 to 28, earlier than usual; the 
peak population at Sand Lake Refuge was 317 birds 
from April 9 to 15 (HH). Canada Geese appeared 
on Sand Lake and Lacreek Refuges in South Dakota, 
Feb. 13 (H. Huenecke, K. Krumm). White-fronted 
Geese were first seen on Sand Lake, March 26, and on 
Lower Souris Refuge in North Dakota, March 31. 
March 24 was the arrival date for several thousand 
(Lesser) Snow and Blue Geese at Sand Lake Nat’! 
Wildlife Refuge and vicinity, Columbia, S$. Dak. 
Cold weather to the south slowed up migration until 
March 28, when approximately 100,000 moved into 
the area. Large flights occurred again on April 1, 2 
and 3. April 4 brought a snowstorm and some 
reverse migration but by April 7 there were aproxi- 
mately 400,000 Snow and Blue Geese in the area; a 
few remained until May 12 (HH). No large concen- 
tration of ducks was reported. A Cinnamon Teal 
was seen at Sand Lake, May 16 (HH). 

Hawks, Cranes.—A movement of Red-tailed Hawks 
occurred near Columbia, §. Dak., April 10, 11; 
arrivals in North Dakota were noted between April 
13 and 17. Swainson’s Hawks moved through the 
Des Lacs Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak. 
the last week in April (Edward J. Smith, Jr.). A 
Gyrfalcon was seen at Beaverhill Lake, east of 
Edmonton, Alta., May 20 (Edmonton Bird Club). 
A movement of Sparrow Hawks took place in late 
April on Fort Peck Game Range, Lewistown, Mont. 
(Eugene Stroops); several were seen in Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. on April 21 (Lawrence Summers). Three 
Whooping Cranes were reported flying over Beaver- 
hill Lake in Alberta, April 19 (Edm. Bird Club). 
The main flight of Sandhill Cranes. occurred from 
April 10 to 22. Don Gray reported thousands be- 


tween Coleharbor and Bismarck, N. Dak., April 18. 


On April 20 and 21 there was a steady movement of 
Sandhills over Kenmare, Lostwood and Powers Lake, 
N. Dak.; small flocks were reported from north- 
eastern South Dakota and southwestern North Dakota. 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns —The shorebird migra- 
tion was poor; some species were not seen, others 
were late. Several Black-bellied Plover were seen at 
Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., May 17 (KK); 
Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. had 25 on May 16 
(Leon Snyder) ; Long Lake Refuge, Moffit, N. Dak. 
reported 15 on May 24 (Homer Bradley). Long-billed 
Curlews arrived at Lacreek, April 1, and at Bowdoin, 
April 21 (KK, LS). Two Long-billed Curlews were 
seen at Upper Souris Refuge, Foxholm, N. Dak. on 
April 29 (FM). One Hudsonian Curlew was found 
at Lacreek, Martin, $. Dak., May 20 (Clair Rollings, 
Kenneth Krumm). Buff-breasted Sandpipers were seen 
at Beaverhill Lake in Alberta, May 20 (Edmonton 
Bird Club). Hudsonian Godwits were recorded at 
Sand Lake Refuge in South Dakota, April 16 (HH); 
11 were observed near Edmonton, Alta., April 27 
(EBC). Early California and Ring-billed Gulls 
showed up at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont., March 
16 (LS). Franklin’s Gulls were first seen at Sand 
Lake Refuge in South Dakota, April 15, and at Long 
Lake Refuge in North Dakota, April 21 (HB). 
William Niven reported an exceptionally heavy mi- 
gration near Sheho, Sask., which started April 29 
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and continued to late May. Black Terns moved into 
North Dakota the last half of May; an estimated 
5000 were seen on Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. 
Dak. on May 25 (ES). 

Doves, Woodpeckers—The main migration of 
Mourning Doves in North Dakota occurred between 
April 15 and 22. Several North Dakota observers 
reported the arrival date for Yellow-shafted Flickers 
as April 18. Red-shafted Flickers were found near 
Rapid City, S. Dak. in early April (N. R. Whitney, 
Jr.) and were common in Theodore Roosevelt Nat'l 
Mem. Park, Medora, N. Dak. by April 15 (Ebba 
Brooks). Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. had a 
flight of Red-headed Woodpeckers, May 18 to 25 
(KK); they were seen in North Dakota, May 28-30. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Eastern and Western King- 
birds and Empidonax flycatchers were seen in early 
May but the main flight occurred the last week in 
May. The Eastern Phoebe was reported from Fargo, 
N. Dak., April 27 (J. F. Cassel); the Say’s Phoebe 
was observed near Kenmare, N. Dak., April 25 
(AMG). Sixty Violet-green Swallows were recorded 
near Hill City, S. Dak., May 9 (NRW). Tree Swal- 
lows appeared on Des Lacs and Lostwood Refuges 
in North Dakota, April 28 (ES, Tom Hunt); Barn 
Swallows were seen on Lacreek Refuge in South 
Dakota on the same date. The main movement of 
Barn Swallows in North Dakota and eastern Montana 
took place, May 25 and 26. Purple Martins were 
reported from North and South Dakota, April 24. 

Mockinghirds through Thrushes—Mockingbirds 
were seen by South Dakota Ornithologists’ Union 
members at Lacreek Refuge headquarters, May 19 
(KK); one was observed on 2 occasions near Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., May 26 (Findley, Rogge, Wheeler). 
Catbird arrival dates reported were: South Dakota, 
May 23 to 27; Montana, May 24 to 28; North 
Dakota, May 18 to 25. Brown Thrashers were seen 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., April 29 (JSF); in Fargo, 
N. Dak., May 4 (O. A. Stevens) ; at Bowdoin Refuge, 
Malta, Mont., May 9 (LS). The arrival date for the 
Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked Thrush in Fargo, N. 
Dak. was May 1 (O. A. Stevens, J. F. Cassel); a 
movement of the 2 species was noted at Lacreek 
Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., May 18 and 19 (KK) and 
at Bismarck, N. Dak., May 22 to 26 (Robert Ran- 
dall). Olive-backs were common at Fargo, May 23 to 
25, and at Des Lacs and Lower Souris Refuges, May 
21 to 25. Bismarck reported several Veeries, May 
22 to 26 (RR). Eastern Bluebirds reached Waubay 
Refuge, Waubay, S. Dak., April 1 (Raymond St. 
Ores). Mountain Bluebirds arrived in Rapid City, S. 
Dak., March 21 (NRW), and in Theodore Roose- 
velt Nat'l Mem. Park, Medora, N. Dak. on March 
29 (EB). 

Vireos, Warblers —The Solitary Vireo was seen in 
Fargo, N. Dak., May 25 (JFC) and in Kenmare, May 
29. A Yellow-throated Vireo was noted in Fargo, May 
26 (OAS). Warbling Vireos reached North Dakota 
the second week in May. A few localities reported 
warbler waves. Scott Findley wrote that the warbler 
migration was noteworthy at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
with more species and greater numbers seen. Howard 
Huenecke reported warbler waves at Sand Lake 
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Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. on the warm rainy days, 
May 13 and 14, and during the cold, rainy period, 
May 22 to 24; 12 species were noted. Eighteen species 
were seen at Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., May 
19 and 20, and included 2 new records for the refuge, 
Parula and Chestnut-sided (KK). In North Dakota, 
Fargo reported a wave, May 23 to 27 (OAS, JFC), 
and Bismarck, May 22 to 26 (RR); a movement of 
Black-polls was noted at Kenmare, May 21. Edmon- 
ton, Alta. recorded the following species, May 15 to 
17: Tennessee, Orange-crowned, Yellow, Myrtle, 
Black-poll and Palm (EBC). 

Fringillids —Lark Buntings arrived in southwest- 
ern South Dakota, May 6; a large movement was 
noted in the vicinity of Martin, S. Dak. and Medora, 
N. Dak. on May 19. Lark Sparrows were seen in 
large numbers in southwestern South Dakota on May 
19 and 20 and in the North Dakota Badlands, May 
21. Dr. Whitney commented that the “big” migration 
in the Rapid City, S. Dak. area was in the small 
sparrows; he noted a large wave of Chipping and 
Clay-colored Sparrows from May 19 through May 
23 during a period of almost constant low heavy 
cloudiness; during the nights, birds could be heard 
frequently. Kenneth Krumm wrote that the Clay- 
colored Sparrow movement at Lacreek Refuge, May 
19 and 20, was one of the largest he had ever 
witnessed. Harris’s, White-crowned and White- 
throated Sparrows were seen in the Dakotas in early 
May. Lacreek Refuge, Martin, $. Dak. noted a move- 
ment of Harris’s, May 18 and 19; Sheho, Sask. had 
them in large numbers, May 14 (William Niven). 
Lincoln’s Sparrows arrived at Sand Lake Refuge, 
Columbia, S. Dak., April 30 (HH); a few were seen 
off and on in Fargo and Kenmare, N. Dak. during 
May. An influx of Song Sparrows was noted at Des 
Lacs Refuge in North Dakota, April 22; most of the 
birds had departed the following day—ANN M. 
GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—People 
living in the Region last spring will not question the 
statement that our weather can be both extremely 
variable and almost un- 
bearable. The unusual 
weather began with a 
blizzard on March 22- 
24 which caused very 
heavy losses of birds as 
far east as the Okla- 
homa and Texas Pan- 
handles. For example, 
at Amarillo it was <e 
ported that all of the 
juncos and White 
crowned Sparrows were 
destroyed by the great 
blizzard and House 
Sparrow and Horned 
Lark populations were 
depleted (Mrs. I. D. Acord). Eighteen inches of 
snow fell on the eastern slopes of the Rockies, April 
1-3, and set the spring migration back at least two 
weeks (D. M. Thatcher). Then the rains came over 
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most of the Plains and brought great rejoicing. But 
there was no let-up and by early May people 
awakened to the fact that in addition to several de- 
vastating tornadoes, particularly at Dallas, all of the 
major rivers and many smaller streams were potential 
flood threats. At Dallas and Stillwater, where severe 
floods occurred, more rain fell during April and May 
than the total annual rainfall in 1956. Midland, Tex. 
was the only locality that did not report record or 
near record spring rainfall and even there the amount 
was three times as great as last year (Mrs. F. 
Williams). 

The violent weather also apparently affected the 
pattern of migration. Early migrants appeared to be 
one to two weeks ahead of schedule. For example, in 
Colorado flocks of Am. Robins were observed at 
Denver as early as Jan. 27 (DMT) with flocks of 
200 and 250 near Fort Collins on Feb. 10 (Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Douglass). Western and Mountain Bluebirds 
were seen in Douglas County on Feb. 3 (R. J. 
Niedrach). Two Rock Wrens in Red Rocks Park on 
March 3 were a month earlier than the first date in 
recent years (DMT). Then came a complete reversal 
of the time table; the late March and April 1-3 storms 
were followed by cool rainy weather. Even at the end 
of the period many species had failed to arrive in any 
numbers. Particularly scarce were the Black-capped 
Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat, Western Tanager, 
Black-headed Grosbeak and Lazuli Bunting (DMT, 
et al.). 

At Stillwater arrival dates were one to two weeks 
late. First dates this last spring (with the average 
arrival date covering a seventeen-year period) were: 
Mourning Dove, April 7 (March 25); Barn Swallow, 
April 19 (April 9); Mockingbird, April 14 (April 
4); Brown Thrasher, April 16 (April 4); Bell’s 
Vireo, May 1 (April 23); Yellow Warbler, May 3 
(April 25); Dickcissel, May 1 (April 25). 

The cool wet spring was characterized by the 
heaviest migration of thrushes in at least ten years 
and a spectacular warbler flight in a number of 
localities. 

Herons, Waterfowl—The migration of waterbirds 
appeared to be normal but muddy roads and in- 
clement weather limited observations. A Green 
Heron seen at Midland on May 21 was a new 
locality record (FW). About 300 Canada Geese were 
observed at Dallas on May 3, a surprisingly late date 
(W. Miller). A Cinnamon Teal noted at Norman, 
Okla. on April 5 added to the limited data in central 
Oklahoma (W. M. Davis). A Fulvous Tree-duck 
observed at Midland, May 11-16, was north of its 
regular range (Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Galley). Two 
Am. Golden-eyes seen on Lake Tyler, Tex. on 
March 24 were a new species in that locality (J. B. 
Gordon and G. Taylor). The Red-breasted Mergan- 
Ser seen at Tulsa on May 5 (Tulsa Aud. Soc.) and 
a female collected near Minco on April 6 (G. M. 
Sutton) added to the limited Oklahoma records. 

Hawks, Quail—A Swainson’s Hawk seen at Lake 
Tyler on April 7 was about 150 miles east of its 
regular range (JBG and GT). Scaled Quail were 
reported to have suffered heavy losses during the 
blizzard in Cimarron County, Okla. (WMD) and in 
the Amarillo area (IDA). 









































































Gallinules, Shorebirds, Gulls—High water levels 
in most reservoirs and rivers limited suitable habi- 
tats for shorebirds, and many observers reported 
unusually low populations during the period. Two 
Purple Gallinules were seen at Dallas on May 25 
(C. Kiblinger). Several Mountain Plovers were 
seen near Wakita, Okla., April 6-10 (Mrs. L. 
Byfield). This species is a casual visitant in central 
Oklahoma. The Am. Golden Plover and the Black- 
bellied Plover were seen at Bitter Lakes Refuge near 
Roswell, N. Mex. on May 18. Both species are 
seldom reported (V. Montgomery). A Long-billed 
Curlew seen near Stillwater on April 10 was the 
first record in several years (FMB). Bonaparte’s 
Gull, a casual visitant, was observed at Tulsa, on 
April 30—May 5 (Mrs. O. W. Letson and Mrs. B. 
Reynolds). 

Doves, Owls, Swifts, Flycatchers—The migration 
of the Mourning Dove in Oklahoma was not only 
late in starting but was prolonged. As late as May 
12 flocks were seen regularly at Stillwater (FMB). 
A Burrowing Owl seen at Tulsa on April 26 was a 
straggler from the west (Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Spore). 
Chimney Swifts appeared to have migrated across 
the western portion of the Region in some numbers. 
At Amarillo this species was seen on May 22 and 
May 24 (IDA and Mrs. J. E. Moyer); at Canyon, 
Tex. on May 25 (IDA and J. Bailey); at Midland 
on May 10, 19, 24, and 30, more records than the 
total of all previous years of observation (FW). A 
Vermilion Flycatcher seen at Athens, Tex. on May 
15 was another straggler (GT). 

Swallows through Thrushes—Two Purple Mar- 
tins seen at Berthoud, Colo. on May 23 were several 
hundred miles west of their normal range (Rev. J. 
Arnold). A Winter Wren seen near Locust Grove, 
Okla. on April 28 (L. Davis) was a late migrant. 
The Sedge Wren was seen at Wilburton, Okla. on 
April 28 (WMD). This species is seldom observed 
in the state. Four Catbirds seen at Boulder on May 
25 represented an unusual distribution record (O. 
Thorne II). At Roswell, where the Brown Thrasher 
wintered for the first time, 2 were still present the 
end of May (VM). Wood Thrushes may have 
migrated across the western Plains in some numbers. 
Two were seen at Buffalo Lake in the Texas Pan- 
handle on May 26 (IDA). One was seen at Mid- 
land on April 30 (FW) and one was noted at Wakita 
on May 13 (LB). The migration of the Olive- 
backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes in central Okla- 
homa was the heaviest in at least ten years. At 
Stillwater at least 100 Olive-backs were recorded 
May 1-15 and the Gray-cheeked was identified on 
several dates during that period (FMB). Other 
observers in Oklahoma reported similar experiences. 
In the Denver area Hermit and Olive-backed 
Thrushes were also very plentiful with a peak flight 
on May 18 the heaviest within the memory of many 
observers (DMT). The Veery was also reported 
west of its regular range. One was seen at Wakita 
on May 17 (LB); one at Amarillo on May 6 (IDA); 
and one at Boulder on May 22 (O. Williams) and 
May 23 (OT). 

Vireos and Warblers——The Black-capped Vireo 
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seen at Dallas, May 5-10, is a rare summer resident 
(EW). A Yellow-throated Vireo observed at 
Midland on April 23 was a new locality record 
(FW). The warbler migration was characterized by 
many species and individuals in the eastern and 
central portions of the Region: a generally poor 
migration in the western portions; a surprisingly 
large number of eastern species in Texas; and a 
very disappointing flight in Colorado. As is typical 
there did not appear to be pronounced waves of 
birds but many observers reported good days of 
observation from the last week of April through the 
middle of May. Space will not permit the listing 
of all of the valuable data on distribution but will 
be confined to those species which appeared to show 
unusual trends. The Blue-winged Warbler was seen 
near Locust Grove on May 19 (LD); one observed 
near Wilburton, Okla. on April 27 was Brewster's 
hybrid (WMD); one at Dallas on April 18 was a 
first record (EW). The Tennessee Warbler was 
unusually plentiful in central Oklahoma. At Bartles- 
ville at least 6 birds were seen and heard regularly, 
April 25-May 12 (Mrs. A. M. Mery, e¢ al.). At 
Stillwater several Tennessees were seen or heard 
daily, May 1-10 (FMB). A Parula Warbler at 
Amarillo on May 20 (IDA) and records at Midland 
on April 10, 28, 29, and May 14 (FW) suggest 
that this species may have migrated in some num- 
bers west of its normal route. The Magnolia 
Warbler, which is a casual visitant in Oklahoma, 
was seen at Locust Grove on May 9 (LD); at 
Muskogee on May 12 (J. L. Norman); near Wil- 
burton on April 28 (Okla. Orn. Soc.); at Tulsa, 
May 3, 5 (M. Hagan and HCS); and at Wakita 
on May 17 (LB). The Blackburnian, another strag- 
gler in Oklahoma, was observed at Muskogee on 
May 12 (JLN) and at Wilburton on April 28 
(OOS). A Yellow-throated seen at Midland on April 
29 was the second record in the county (FW). The 
Chestnut-sided Warbler was also unusually plenti- 
ful on the Plains. Locality records included Tulsa, 
May 26 (TAS); Muskogee, May 12 (JLN); Wil- 
burton, April 27 (OOS); Amarillo, May 20 (IDA) 
and Boulder on May 23 (OW) and May 24 (OT). 
The Palm Warbler was recorded at Tulsa on May 
5 (HCS) and May 8 (OWL and BR), and at 
Wakita on April 29 (LB). The Northern Water- 
thrush stopped off in Oklahoma in some numbers. 
This species was reported at Locust Grove on May 
12 and for several days thereafter (LD); several 
were seen near Wilburton on April 27-28 (GMS, 
et al.); at Bartlesville on April 28 and May 9 
(AMM); one to several at Stillwater, May 3-5 
(FMB). The Oven-bird was observed at Tulsa on 
April 30 (TAS). The Mourning Warbler appeared 
to be unusually numerous throughout the Region. 
This species was seen at Locust Grove, May 9 
(LD); at Spavinaw and Muskogee on May 12 
(JLN); at Tulsa, May 16 (HCS); and for the first 
time at Midland on May 30 (FW). The Hooded 
Warbler was recorded west of its regular range at 
Dallas for the first time on April 21 (N. Fritz); 
at Canyon, April 3-6 (JB); at Midland on April 23 
(W. Ammon). The Am. Redstart was surprisingly 
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common at Colorado Springs where 5 were seen on 
May 18 and one or more on May 11 and 20 (Mrs, 
H. J. Wagner). This species was also noted at 
Stillwater on May 1 (C. R. Butler) and at Wakita 
on Mav 17 (LB). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers—The Bobolink was 
recorded at 5 localities in eastern Colorado (DMT). 
Bullock’s Oriole seen at Wakita on May 17 was 
east of its regular range (LB). A Scott’s Oriole 
found at Midland on April 29 was a new locality 
record (WA). The Scarlet Tanager was seen at 
Hygiene, Colo. on May 19 (Mrs. M.: Thielen) and 
at Berthoud, Colo. on May 29 (JA). 

Finches through Sparrows.—The migration of 
these birds was not at all spectacular and no unusual 
concentrations were reported. The Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak was seen at Norman on April 29 (D. H. 
Boepler) and again on May 5 (WMD). This species 
was also noted at Enid, Okla., May 24—June 4 (F. 
Helema). These localities are west of the normal 
migration route of this species. The Lazuli Bunting 
was seen at 2 localities east of its usual range in 
Texas. One seen at Denton on May 11 was a new 
locality record (K. Rylander, et al.); at Dallas on 
May 5, 8, and 21 (EW, ef al.). A Dickcissel ob- 
served at Midland on May 19 was the second record 
for the area (JEG). Pine Siskins, which were so 
scarce last winter, still were not reported in normal 
numbers. The White-winged Crossbill was added 
to the Bladen, Nebr. list when 3 were seen on 
April 20 (H. Turner). Lark Buntings remained 
at Dallas until April 24 (CK). This species was 
previously known only as a very rare migrant 
(EW). Chestnut-collared Longspurs were added 
to the Midland list. First seen on March 19, the 
number increased to 1000 birds by March 28 (FW). 
—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The season _ was 
marked by excessive rainfall, flooding and turbulence. 
A good flow of warm, moist air from the Gulf, com- 
bined with instabili- 
ty, frontal activity, 
and squall lines, pro- 
vided drought-break- 
ing downpours. Al- 
though rains fell in 
scattered fashion, 
the overall effect 
was abundant mois- 
ture for most locali- 
ties. By June 1, 
most Weather Bu- 
reau stations showed above-normal precipitation for 
the first 5 months of 1957 and more than half had 
accumulated amounts in excess of the entire 1956 
precipitation. Local flooding started on a large scale 
in mid-April and continued into June, especially in 
central portions. Rainfall was below normal on the 
upper coast—from Houston and Galveston eastward 
—during May, but those areas had received heavy 
amounts in March and April. Although the western 
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one-third remained generally dry until April, February 
and March rains started good plant growth in the 
eastern two-thirds of the Region; therefore foliage 
was thick, weeds rank, and insects plentiful over 
much of the Region by mid-April, when migratory 
activity reached its seasonal crest. Temperatures 
averaged below normal for the western half of the 
Region to near normal or slightly above for the 
eastern half and along the coast. 

Weather and Migration—Coastal—An _ unseason- 
ably cold air mass moved into the Region on April 12, 
reaching the coast during the night. No appreciable 
rainfall accompanied the front, but spectacular con- 
centrations of land birds occurred along the coast 
from Rockport to Galveston on the morning of 
April 13. General southeasterly winds prevailed on 
the coast from April 15 through 27. A weak cold 
front reached the central and upper coast on the night 
of April 28, bringing light northwesterly winds. 
Except for a “huge movement” at Rockport on April 
29 (Mrs. Conger N. Hagar), there were no reports 
of pile-ups as a result of this front. Another dry 
cold front crossed the coast on the night of May 3. 
Rockport had a large migration on the morning of 
May 4, but it was not until May 5, the second day 
of northeasterly winds (averaging about 12-16 m.p.h. 
in the Houston area), that the upper coast had its 
big push of the season. 

In addition to cold fronts, rainfall downed migrants 
on the coast. The localized nature of rain storms ac- 
counts for a number of isolated concentrations and 
contributes to the confusing pattern of migration. 
“This spring was probably one of the best in years, 
if I can judge from the number of birds seen in 
Houston,” wrote Stephen G. Williams. “It is the 
first time since 1950 that there has been any appreci- 
able rainfall in spring. Rain is essential in the 
Houston area for stopping the birds long enough 
for them to be seen.” 

Weather and Migration—Interior—Althouagh 
weather was often unsettled and rainfall frequent, 
observers at inland locations reported no pronounced, 
widespread land bird waves involving a number of 
different species. (It should be noted that Cove and 
Houston are included in the upper coastal area.) 
The season was not considered a poor one, but 
migrants were widely dispersed with concentrations 
smal! and highly localized. The growing season was 
well advanced by the time most migrants passed 
through, and more so than for several years previous; 
cover, food and water were in abundance. To the 
observer, therefore, it appeared that birds would 
not tend to concentrate, and would be more difficult 
to find in the heavy foliage and weed cover—but 
the writer does not propose that the abundance of 
food and cover accounts for the apparent thin stream 
of migration. One is forced to conclude that either 
the bulk of migrants slipped through unnoticed, 
or numbers were actually down. 

What became of the huge concentrations on the 
middle and upper coast? The answer may lie partly 
in the vast inland areas of coastal plains north and 
east of Rockport to the Louisiana border (excepting 
Houston and Cove) where coverage is lacking. Mrs. 


Hagar remarked that land bird migrants at Rockport 
always appear to be moving up the coast in a norther- 
ly direction. A good illustration of this was furnished 
by Mrs. W. D. Anderson who was birding in Rock- 
port early on the morning of May 4. She reported 
small groups of land birds flying up the coast in a 
constant stream at various heights. Some of these 
dropped into heavily wooded areas on the peninsula. 
Although she found warblers in trees along the bay 
shore, Mrs. Anderson stated that none was seen to 
come in over the water. Since Austin, Beeville and 
San Antonio, the main reporting inland areas, are 
somewhat west of Rockport and the coastal bend, 
it would not seem likely that migration on the 
central coast would greatly affect these areas. On the 
other hand, migrants pouring out of Mexico through 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley likely would influence 
the rate of flow through the central interior. Were 
migrants traveling up the east side of Mexico driven 
to. or held on the coast by unfavorable winds or rain 
storms, thus forcing movement up the coast to 
Rockport and beyond? Until a better reporting net- 
work is developed to cover a number of extensive 
gaps, the exact sequence of movement will be difficult 
to trace; such a gap exists on the lower coast between 
Laguna Atascosa and Corpus Christi and westward 
inland. 

The effects of weather on migration of waterbirds 
and shorebirds were obvious. Heavy rains put streams 
out of their banks, filled stock tanks, and flooded 
fields. Flooding of rivers drove transients to more 
suitable feeding grounds—the wet fields and rain 
pools—where they tended to linger and were readily 
observed. Frequent unsettled weather conditions, too, 
had the effect of bringing down migrants and holding 


_ them. It is doubtful that the actual volume of tran- 


sients was more than in other years, but numbers 
grounded and observed were well above normal for 
some species. 

Lower Rio Grande Valley.—It was an exceptionally 
good year-for observing migrants through the Lower 
Valley, Luther C. Goldman reported. Waves of 
warblers were noted especially on April 16 to 18, 
28, and May 5, although birding was good in between 
those dates. Both John C. Arvin of McAllen and 
Charles E. Hudson, Jr. of San Benito remarked that 
migrants were seldom seen during the strong, dry 
southerly winds that prevailed much of the season, 
but that good concentrations occurred with ‘‘northers 
or periods of calm weather” (CEH). Arvin reported 
migrants common, April 26 to May 1, a big wave 
of warblers arriving on the night of April 27, and 
a big push of mixed migrants on May 4. He remarked 
that, on the whole, migration was late. Hudson 
listed good concentrations on April 13 to 16, 28 
and May 6. There is no indication that concentrations 
in the Lower Valley approached the volume recorded 
on the central and upper coast. 

Central Coast—In the words of Mrs. Hagar, “This 
has been the best migration ever, I believe, and from 
March 10 when Thick-billed Plover and Spoonbills 
arrived, there was no let-up in people or birds till 
May 12.” Reports from a number of observers in- 
dicate pcak numbers at Rockport during the periods 
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April 10 to 18 and April 26 to May 7. Mrs. Hagar 
reported the first warbler wave on March 14. Bennett 
R. Keenan found hordes of warblers, etc., following 
the cold front which reached the central coast before 
midnight on April 12, with a further build-up during 
the night of April 13. Harold D. Irby at Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge reported the area alive 
with small migrants on the morning of April 13, 
and another wave on the morning of April 16 fol- 
lowing an overnight 7-in. rain. Another deluge of 
migrants reached Rockport with the cold front on 
May 4. 

Upper Coast-—Carl H. Aiken wrote: “An unusual- 
ly wet spring forced the migrants to pass through 
the upper Gulf coast area in a very loose pattern. We 
had only a few days of really good observation 
weather and these days were exceptionally good as 
far as numbers and species are concerned.” A major 
push occurred on the upper coast following the 
norther on the night of April 12. On April 13, 
this wave was reported simultaneously in the areas 
of Freeport (Mrs. E. R. Wright), San Luis Pass at 
the lower end of Galveston Island (Claude Baggett, 
Jr.), Galveston, and High Island (Bert Lindsay), 
covering about 70 miles of shoreline. Baggett reported 
large numbers of warblers, Eastern Kingbirds, and 
other transients in salt cedars along the beach. Mrs. 
Norma C. Oates, et al., found favorite birding spots 
on Galveston Island flooded with warblers, oriales, 
buntings, grosbeaks, etc. Birding was equally ‘as 
good at Galveston on April 14. At High Island, 
Lindsay reported birds arriving all day on April 13, 
with peak numbers present on April 14; most were 
gone by noon on April 15. Arlie K. McKay at Cove 
(about 35 miles north of Galveston across Galveston 
Bay) reported the wave of April 13 much less 
notable there. Noel Perley found a good migration 
of warblers, etc., at Houston on April 14, and Logan 
H. Meitzen reported a wave at Smith Point (about 
15 miles north of Galveston) on April 15. A number 
of local concentrations were reported from April 26 
to May 1, mostly the apparent result of rains. The 
wave of May 5 was widespread and was considered 
the big push of the season. Cuckoos, flycatchers, 
warblers, buntings, orioles, thrushes, grosbeaks, cat- 
birds and vireos were abundant on Galveston Island 
(NCO). Warblers were common at Freeport (ERW), 
Baggett reported a good migration at San Luis Pass, 
and McKay found many transients grounded at Cove. 
Vic L. Emanuel observed a major wave in south 
Houston, and remarked that the migration covered 
the Houston area and extended to the Little Thicket 
Nature Sanctuary, about 50 miles north of Houston. 

Grebes, Gannets, Herons—An Eared Grebe at 
Cove on May 5 was McKay's latest record by 12 
days; however, at Galveston, one was seen on the 
same day (NCO, et al.), and one in summer plumage 
on June 2 (VLE, NP). An extremely rare winter 
visitor to the Rio Grande Delta, a Western Grebe, 
was at Laguna Atascosa Nat'l Wildlife Refuge on 
April 19 (LCG). Goldman reported a bird identified 
as a Blue-faced Booby picked up at the south end 
of Padre Island on May 26 by James E. Lang and 
Russel W. Clapper. The bird was not an adult in 
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breeding plumage. It had an injured wing, and was 
sent to the San Antonio Zoo. An immature Gannet, 
an accidental visitant to the upper coast, was found 
washed up on Galveston Island on March 23 (John 
O'Neill, et al.). The only other recent record for 
Galveston was Sept. 20, 1952. A Cattle Egret in 
spring plumage, feeding with cattle, was found at 
the old Sheldon reservoir (25 miles northeast of 
Houston) on April 20 (Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Hamilton, Charles Lincoln). It was last seen on 
April 27. On May 12, one was found on Bolivar 
Peninsula about 12 miles east of the ferry to Gal- 
veston; it was feeding with a large herd of cattle 
close to the highway (Carrie Holcomb, NCO, Thelma 
Smith). An Am. Bittern south of Kemah on June 2 
was the latest-known record for the upper coast 
(VLE, NP). 

Ducks.—From Cove, McKay reported the Trinity 
River flooded its tidal marshes on April 28, breaking 
up a mass concentration of waterbirds, waders and 
shorebirds. On April 29 the late concentration of 
ducks included, in part: 5000 Fulvous Tree-ducks, 
40 Gadwall, 10 Green-winged Teal, 8000 Blue- 
winged Teal, 500 Am. Widgeon, and 22 Ruddy 
Ducks—27 days later than ever before (AKM). 
Rains kept thousands of Blue-winged Teal on Gal- 
veston Island and neighboring areas through April 
(CHA). McKay carefully identified an adult drake 
Barrow’s Golden-eye at Cove, April 20. According 
to Col. L. R. Wolfe’s Check-list of the Birds of Texas 
(1955) there is no valid record of this species for 
the state. On March 24, participants on a Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Audubon Society field trip carefully 
identified a female Masked Duck on a small lake 
about 34-mile east of Santa Ana National Wildlife 
Refuge. “The double cheek line and grayish cheeks 
were clearly seen. It stayed about 35 feet from shore 
and dived frequently,’ Arvin reported. Male and 
female Ruddy Ducks were on the lake and a close 
comparison was made with them. Goldman wrote 
that Ed Stearnes of Wilmette, Ill., reported finding 
a male Masked Duck at the fish hatchery in Browns- 
ville on May 5. Several others reported seeing this 
same bird. Stearnes remarked that it had the colora- 
tion of the Masked Duck and swam about with tail 
raised in the vertical position. It was seen in good 
light and was rather tame. Goldman stated that 
there have been no sight records of Masked Ducks 
in the Valley for the past 10 years. 

Hawks —A White-tailed Kite was seen at Santa 
Ana Refuge on April 9 (G. A. Unland), and Keenan 
and Henry T. Wiggin saw a Swallow-tailed Kite 
there on April 15. The latter species was once 4 
fairly common migrant through the Valley, but none 
had been seen in recent years. Swallow-tailed Kites, 
believed to be different individuals, were seen at 
Rockport on April 26 and May 1 (CNH). In Austin, 
William S. Jennings watched 41 Mississippi Kites 
over his home in late afternoon on April 23 as they 
spiraled up to about 1000 ft. and headed north. 
Arvin termed the hawk migration “spectacular, es- 
pecially on cloudy days, when spirals of Swainson’s, 
Broad-wings, Red-tails and Mississippi Kites passed 
over continually all day.’’ Following are high counts 
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for Broad-winged Hawks: At Santa Ana Refuge, 
700-800 on April 8; 1000 on April 9 (GAU); 
about 500 on April 15 (BRK, HTW); and 500 
on April 16 (LCG, CEH, B. W. Longland); at 
Laguna Atascosa, 5000 on April 15 (LCG). On the 
central coast, Roger Fleming reported 900-1000 at 
Woodsboro on April 6, while at Rockport, Mrs. 
Hagar counted 250 on April 9 and 10 and reported 
them going over Rockport Cottages by the hundreds 
on May 3. A day’s count of 2000 Swainson’s Hawks 
on April 9 (GAU) was high score for Santa Ana, 
although good numbers were reported through 
April 21. At Laguna Atascosa, 200 were seen on 
March 25 (LCG) and 750 on April 16 (BRK, 
HTW). Fleming counted 312 leaving an overnight 
roost at Woodsboro, April 1. Dwight T. Smith 
described a sight witnessed in the Boerne area, north- 
west of San Antonio, by himself, Mrs. Smith, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross Thornburg, on April 11. “The 
flock (1500 birds) came down on a recently plowed 
field near water. They began settling in the trees and 
we counted the flock on the field. A plane came 
over and the great circling flock went high over 
the field until out of sight.” 

Shorebirds —A flock of Mountain Plover was 
observed east of Austin, where they are rarely seen, 
April 21 and 22 (WDA). Peak numbers of Am. 
Golden Plover were recorded at Rockport on March 
11 (500—CNH) and at Cove on March 31 (200— 
AKM). Comparatively small mumbers remained 
through April. The Long-billed Curlew at Austin, 
April 6, 25 and 27 (WDA, FSW), was one of a 
number of unusual inland observations attributed to 
the wet season. The number of Red Knots on Gal- 
veston Island was a highlight of the season. Aiken 
and Emanuel found 50 on April 21; high count was 
200 on April 28 (CHA, et al.); and 50 were seen 
on May 12, a very late date (NP). White-rumped 
Sandpipers moved through Cove from April 28 
(AKM), and through Rockport from April 30 
(CNH). On April 30, McKay saw 750+ Stilt 
Sandpipers at Cove, including a flock of 700, which 
surpassed all locality records. Buff-breasted Sand- 
pipers were last seen and in peak abundance (260) 
at Cove on May 2 (AKM). A flock of 30+ at 
Austin, April 21, was the first on record there 
(WDA). Mrs. Hagar remarked on the late arrival 
—March 13—of Black-necked Stilts at Rockport. 
Inland, Grady and Margaret Loftin saw 8 at San 
Antonio, April 21, and Marguerite Riedel saw 1 at 
Seguin, April 23. It was a good season for observing 
Wilson’s Phalaropes, both on the coast and inland, 
as rain pools provided numerous resting and feeding 
places. Twenty-five were reported at Rockport on 
March 22 and 100 on March 23 (CNH). On May 
8, 24 were seen at Seguin (MR). Last reported were 
about 30 near Austin on May 26 (John and Rose 
Ann Rowlett). 

Gulls, Terns —Weather conditions must be largely 
responsible for the flood of reports of Franklin’s 
Gulls. Food and water were in ample supply, and 
rain storms downed many flights. Sizable flocks 
appeared by mid-April, but heaviest movement oc- 
curred during the first week of May when hundreds 


passed over Rockport daily (CNH). Daily flights of 
up to 100 birds were seen at Beeville, April 28 
through May 5 (Jo Adkins, Mrs. A. H. Geisel- 
brecht). The highest total 1-day count was made in 
Austin, May 4, when northbound flights converged 
over Lake Austin at dusk to form a swirling cloud 
of 930+ birds (Ada Marie Webster, et al.). Last 
reported migrants were 129 birds in 2 flocks resting 
at rain pools east of Austin early on June 2 (FSW). 
A Bonaparte’s Gull was seen near Rio Hondo, April 
13 (LCG); it is an extremely rare winter visitor 
in the Rio Grande Delta. Black Terns were first 
reported at San Jacinto Battleground on April 20 
(Lawrence Tabony, SGW). Mrs. Oates estimated 
5000 at Galveston on May 17. Migrants were seen 
southeast of Austin during a rain storm on May 18 
(Philip Campbell, RAR, JR), and at San Antonio 
on May 19 (Elizabeth R. Blount). 

Cuckoos, Hummingbirds —Yellow-billed Cuckoos 
were first reported at San Benito, April 11 (CEH) 
and Galveston, April 13 (NCO). Mrs. Oates re- 
ported the only large concentration of cuckoos at 
Galveston on May 5. “Hundreds of both species 
were perched on fence wires and in low bushes. 
Yellow-bills outnumbered black-bills by 10 to 1.” 
On the basis of reports received, Galveston was the 
focal point of Ruby-throated Hummingbird migration. 
On April 13, Mrs. Oates found them by the thou- 
sands feeding in roadside flowers and blossoms of 
prickly ash trees, and on April 14 they were even 
more numerous. Lindsay reported a total count of 
80 at High Island, east of Galveston, April 13 to 15. 

Flycatchers—A wave involving 500+ Eastern 
(mostly) and Western Kingbirds was recorded at 
Rockport, May 8 (CNH). A noteworthy invasion of 


-Western Kingbirds occurred in early May. Mr. and 


Mrs. Anderson, driving from Rockport to Austin on 
May 5, found greatest numbers between Woodsboro 
and Beeville—about 12 to the mile. This wave was 
observed in eastern Travis County where a total of 
55 birds was widely distributed on May 3 to 5 
(FSW); at Seguin on May 3 and 4 (MR); at 
Beeville on May 5 and 6 (AHG); and at San An- 
tonio on May 4 and 5 (GL, ML). McKay had single 
birds at Cove, May 3 and 5; it is casual on the upper 
coast. Scissor-tailed Flycatchers were first reported 
from Santa Ana Refuge (LCG) and Woodsboro 
(RF) on March 14, and at San Antonio on March 
19 (Hank and Jeanne Karl). The Andersons iden- 
tified a Derby Flycatcher in an abandoned farmyard 
about 10 miles west of Rockport, May 5. Mrs. Hagar 
has three previous area records. A Crested Flycatcher 
at Cove, March 9, was the earliest ever by 10 days 
(AKM). An estimated 1000 Eastern Wood Pewees 
at Rockport on April 29 and May 1 (CNH) eclipsed 
all other area reports. 

Creepers through Waxwings—An extremely late 
Brown Creeper was seen at the Hamilton home in 
Houston, May 5 and 12. The latest previous record 
was April 20, 1915 and 1933. Although Lindsay 
reported 8 Catbirds at High Island, April 13 to 15, 
and 25 were counted in the Galveston area, April 28 
(CHA, VLE, NP), this species was not generally 
common until after the early May cold front. On 
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May 5, Mrs. Oates reported them abundant at 
Galveston where 25-# were seen in one area, Emanuel 
found 50+ in a wooded lot in south Houston, 
and McKay had a peak of 40+ at Cove. Mrs. Hagar 
reported them numerous at Rockport on May 8. 
Numbers were down in Austin, the only concentration 
reported being a group of 9 seen on May 11 (Mrs. 
Fred S. Webster, Sr.). A flock of 25+ Olive-backed 
Thrushes were seen at Galveston (CH, NCO, LS) 
and 20 were at Cove (AKM) on May 5; otherwise, 
reports were few. Mrs. Oates recorded 6+ Veeries 
in one group at Galveston, May 5. A belated gather- 
ing of Cedar Waxwing flocks—which had been 
comparatively scarce throughout the Region during 
winter—was watched in Austin by Margaret Louise 
Hill; estimates included 1500 on April 5, 1000 on 
April 8, and 800 on April 18. 7 

Vireos.—Mrs. Hagar reported a good migration of 
White-eyed Vireos at Rockport, March 19 to 29. 
Solitary and Warbling Vireos were seen at Austin 
in good numbers, April 20 to May 11; they were 
more conspicuous than usual, perhaps, with the 
comparative scarcity of warblers (FSW). Fifty Red- 
eyed Vireos were seen at Laguna Atascosa on April 
16 (BRK). Philadelphia Vireos are considered rare 
in all areas of the Region with the possible exception 
of Rockport. Mrs. Hagar recorded them on April 28. 
Other records are: 1 on May 2 and 4 on May 5 at 
Cove (AKM); 1 in Houston on May 1, 3 and 6 
(Hardin Craig, Jr.), and 1 on May 5 (CHA, VLE, 
Klela Klaische); and 1 on May 5 at Austin (Edgar 
B. Kincaid, Don Woodard). 

Warblers.—Black and White Warblers were very 
common on the central and upper coast from mid- 
March to mid-May, and particularly abundant from 
Rockport to Galveston on April 13 and 14. A major 
wave reached Rockport on May 4 (WDA) and 
Galveston and Cove (AKM) on May 5. Small 
numbers of Prothonotary Warblers were recorded on 
the coast, mostly from April 13 to 16. A single 
bird was seen daily in Austin—where it is very 
rare—April 19 to 22 (JR, RAR). Keenan reported 
a Swainson’s Warbler at Santa Ana Refuge on April 
15; this species is not included in L. Irby Davis's 
check-list for the Rio Grande Delta Region. At 
Rockport, 15 or more were counted, April 13 to 
17 (CNH). Worm-eating Warblers -were well 
distributed over the Region, April 9 to 17; McKay 
saw 18 at Cove on April 13. Golden-winged War- 
blers, which migrate mostly east of the Region, are 
uncommon on the upper coast to rare in the Lower 
Valley. Hudson reported as many as 4 from San 
Benito from April 16, and Arvin as many as 5 from 
Santa Ana Refuge, April 28 to May 2. Kincaid 
saw single birds in Austin on April 21 and 26. A 
combined count from the upper coast lists at least 
33 from April 13 to May 7. Blue-winged Warblers 
arrived simultaneously at San Benito (CEH), Gal- 
veston (NCO), and Cove (AKM) on April 13, 
and most of the combined regional count of 31+ 
were recorded within a week. At Houston, Stephen 
Williams estimated 500+ Tennessee Warblers, April 
11 to May 3; “I saw more this spring in my yard 
alone than in all my life previously.” A male Cape 
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May Warbler was identified at Galveston on April 
14 (NCO, LS). Mrs. Hagar reported 6 Black. 
throated Blue Warblers at Rockport, April 13, and 
remarked that 3 or 4 were seen at other dates. At 
Houston, an Audubon’s Warbler was seen between 
April 8 and 12 (HC), and a Black-throated Gray 
Warbler was reported by O'Neill on April 28; both 
are rare winter visitants in the area. Black-throated 
Green Warblers were very common on the upper 
coast during April and early May (CHA). The 
Cerulean Warbler is considered primarily a Missis- 
sippi Valley migrant; however, Mrs. Hagar declares 
that this species is not rare at Rockport, and her 
season count of 200+ is an impressive argument. 
Hudson reported 3 from San Benito on April 16 
(2) and 28 (1), and 1 was seen at Austin on April 
17 (AMW). More than 68 were recorded on the 
the upper coast on April 13 and 14. Mrs. Hagar 
Blackburnian Warblers in a pecan orchard at Houston 
on May 12—a large number for this late date— 
along with 30 Chestnut-sided Warblers. The latter 
species generally arrived in all areas during the last 
week of April. McKay had a high peak count of 
100 at Cove on May 5, Aiken and Emanuel observed 
50 Bay-breasted Warblers on Galveston Island, April 
21, and McKay had a peak of 50 at Cove on May 5. 
The rare Black-poll Warbler was seen at Galveston 
on April 21 (CHA, VLE) and 27 (NCO), at Cove 
on April 29 (fourth locality record—AKM), and 
at Houston on May 6 (HC). It appeared at Rockport 
where it is “not unusual”” on May 1 (CNH). Aiken 
and Emanuel recorded 1—possibly 2—Prairie War- 
blers at Galveston on April 21, and McKay found 1 
at Cove on May 5, his first in spring. A Palm 
Warbler was seen on Galveston Island on April 
28 (CHA, ef al.). Yellowthroats apparently were 
in below normal numbers. Hooded Warblers flooded 
the upper coast on April 13 and 14; Mrs. Hagar 
counted 30 in an early push at Rockport, March 29. 
Am. Redstarts were seen in peak numbers from Rock- 
port to Cove and High Island during the push of 
April 13 and 14, and another wave reached the 
upper coast on May 5 when McKay counted 100 at 
Cove. 

Blackbirds, Orioles——Three Bobolinks were seen 
at Galveston on May 5 (CWH, James W. Phillips). 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds made a spectacular invasion 
at Austin, May 1 to 6. An estimated 2000 roosted 
in a small area of cattail marsh on the night of 
May 4 with thousands of migrating Red-winged 
Blackbirds and Brown-headed Cowbirds. Kincaid 
suggested that the long drought in west Texas, which 
dried up their favored habitat, may have caused them 
to shift farther eastward than usual in migration. A 
wave of Orchard Orioles reached the central and 
upper coast on April 13 and they were present in 
increased numbers on April 14. A late push was 
noted at Galveston on May 5 (NCO, et al.). Balti- 
more Orioles were at Santa Ana Refuge (GAU) 
and Laguna Atascosa (LCG, CEH) on April 11, 
and had reached Rockport, the Aransas Refuge 
(HDI), and the upper coast on April 13. Large 
numbers were seen at Galveston on May 5 (NCO. 
et al.). 
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Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows.—Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks were not common until late April. High 
locality counts were: 7 at Laguna Atascosa on April 
28 (LCG, CEH); 8 at Cove on April 29 (AKM); 
7 at Houston on April 30 (JO); 15 at Rockport on 
May 1 (CNH); and 20 at Galveston on May 5 
(NCO, et al.). The rare Black-headed Grosbeak was 
identified at Galveston on April 28 (CHA, ef al.) 
and at Seguin on May 5 (MR). Blue Grosbeaks 
were at Rockport from April 8 (CNH), and arrived 
simultaneously at Aransas Refuge (HDI) and upper 
coastal points on April 13. Regarding Indigo Bunting 
concentrations at Rockport, Mrs. Hagar wrote: 
“This year has surpassed last year, and it was stag- 
gering.” The species arrived on April 8 and became 
abundant with the cold front on April 13, on which 
date Mrs. Hagar remarked that they were in the 
grass by the thousands. Numbers continued high 
for several days. Another huge movement began 
on April 29, and Mrs. Hagar stated that 10,000 
on April 30 was underestimating. Perley observed 
a light wave at Houston on April 7, but the first 
major push occurred on the upper coast on April 
13 and was widespread. About 400 were found 
at San Jacinto Battleground on April 20 (LT, SGW). 
An apparently greater but more localized push 
than that of April 13 occurred on May 5 at Gal- 
veston when Mrs. Oates estimated 1000 feeding in 
the weeds and flowers by the roadside in flocks 
of 100 or more. On this day McKay recorded a 
May peak of 200 at Cove. A great influx of Dick- 
cissels was reported from all areas, and the abundance 
of weeds had the effect of holding concentrations. 
First dates were April 13 at Cove—earliest ever 
by 2 days (AKM); April 17 at San Benito (CEH) 
and Rockport (CNH); April 19 at San Antonio 
(Lila Taylor); and April 21 at Austin (EBK). An 
Eastern Towhee was seen at San Benito, April 13 
(CEH); it is an extremely rare winter visitor on 
the Rio Grande Delta. McKay found Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows at Cove, April 7 to May 2, with an amaz- 
ingly high count of 30 on April 30. A late flock 
of 50 Chipping Sparrows was seen at Beeville on 
May 5 (AHG). Clay-colored Sparrows were more 
common than usual at McAllen (JCA), and above 
normal at San Antonio from April 21 (150— 
Myrtle Bluemel) to May 2 (250—ERB).—Frep S. 
WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—The stations reporting, all west of the 
Continental Divide, had quite similar weather during 
the spring, with a rather warm and decidedly dry 
April, although Missoula had the month cool at 
first. May was distinctly warmer than usual and was 
also much wetter. At Missoula and Libby most of 
the precipitation was crowded into a few days 
between the 19th and the 23rd, with over 2 inches 
of rain falling then. In spite of apparently similar 
weather conditions, the migration was considered a 
little later than usual at Missoula, and the migra- 
tion at Spokane was believed to be from 1 to 2 
weeks late. However, at Libby, where winter snows 























linger the latest, the migration appeared to be about 
on time and a number of species had very early- 
arriving individuals. One wonders whether the dif- 
ferences are real or apparent, or whether the mild, 
mostly clear weather caused birds to slip by un- 
noticed at first. The season did produce an unusually 
large number of records of species rare for this 
Region. 

Ralph L. Hand has again reported for Missoula, 
Ninepipe and Kicking Horse Reservoirs, Mont.; 
Stephen O. Stanley sent the report for the Spokane 
Bird Club for the Spokane, Wash., area; Jared 
Verner reported for the Moscow and Lewiston, 
Idaho area, and the editor, for Libby, Mont. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans—The Common Loon 
appeared at only 2 places, Kicking Horse Reservoir 
(2 birds) and the Four Lakes area near Spokane 
(1). Grebes, however, were widely noted, and 
included all 5 species occurring in the Region: Red- 
necked, Horned, Eared, Western and Pied-billed. 
The Eared was unusually common near Missoula, 
with a flock of 20 on May 14. A Horned Grebe 
at Libby, May 18, was the second spring record in 
10 years’ observing there by the writer. A rare event 
was the observing of a White Pelican, May 30, at 
Newman Lake, east of Spokane, Wash. (M. Burke). 

W aterfowl—Whistling Swans were migrating in 
March and early April at each locality reporting. 
Migrating flocks of Canada Goose were sparingly 
observed. The migrational peak at Spokane was in 
early April. Hand reported the (Lesser) Snow 
Goose as unusually common, with flocks of from 
10 to 60 seen frequently between March 26 and 
April 10. Seventy-nine were counted at Lewiston, 
March 3. The duck migration was under way as 
usual in March, with the Mallard, Am. Widgeon 
and Pintail common as usual. Shovellers, numbering 
600 at Lewiston, April 24, drew an exclamation 
from Verner. A few Barrow’s Golden-eyes appeared 
at Spokane, and a male at Turnbull Refuge (JV). 
Hooded Mergansers were noted mainly at Missoula, 
with about 30 on April 12. A pair had put in its 
appearance, March 28, however. 

Vultures and Hawks.—The Turkey Vulture arrived 
at Missoula, April 7, about a week later than last 
year. It was noted, April 13, near Spokane, by W. 
Hall and L. LaFave. Single adult Goshawks were seen 
at Missoula in March and early April. The earliest 
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record for the Red-tailed Hawk was March 22 at 
Libby. Several Swainson’s were noted near Sprague, 
Wash., May 12. Wintering Rough-legged Hawks 
apparently left eastern Washington about mid-April 
(JV, SBC). Golden and Bald Eagles left the Spo- 
kane area in March but Verner noted an adult 
Golden at Lewiston, Feb. 27. The Prairie Falcon 
was observed near Reardan, Wash., May 26. No 
Pigeon Hawks were noted at Missoula after January, 
or after March at Spokane, but at least one bird was 
around Libby in May. Arrival of Sparrow Hawks 
was late at Missoula and Spokane. 

Cranes, Coot, Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns —A fine 
group of 80 migrating Sandhill Cranes was observed 
near Sprague, Wash., April 13, by Hall and LaFave. 
Twelve were still there 10 days later (SOS). Am. 
Coot were migrating in peak numbers at Lewiston, 
April 17. A pair of Black-bellied Plovers in breed- 
ing plumage at Kicking Horse, May 24, gave Hand 
his first Montana record. A Ruddy Turnstone ob- 
served closely by W. Hall and L. LaFave at Cow 
Lake, Adams Co., Wash. May 26, is believed to 
be the first record for eastern Washington. Four 
Upland Sandpipers were seen east of Spokane at 
their usual nesting site, May 18 (WH). The Long- 
billed Curlew appeared first on April 13 at Sprague, 
where they seem to be increasing in numbers. A 
Willet was seen at Lewiston, May 1. A flock of 
over 100 Greater Yellow-legs was observed in a 
marsh at Four Lakes, Wash., April 14. A few of 
the Lesser were seen near Spokane and Missoula 
in early May. Baird’s and Least Sandpipers appeared 
at Turnbull and Lewiston, and the latter species at 
Missoula. Fifty dowitchers were recorded at Rear- 
dan, Wash., May 12, and a few were at Kicking 
Horse, May 24. The Red-backed Sandpiper was 
reported for probably the first time in spring in 
eastern Washington, at Reardan, May 5 (Hall and 
LaFave), and at Cow Lake, Adams Co., May 26 
(H & L). One was noted at Lewiston, May 1. 
Am. Avocets (14) were at Lewiston, April 24. 
Wilson’s Phalarope first appeared at Reardan, May 
5; 50 were noted there a week later. Two Northern 
Phalaropes were seen at Reardan, May 5, and 1 
near Missoula, May 30. The latter was Hand's first 
spring record. About 100 gulls at Ninepipe, April 
12, appeared to be mostly California Gulls, with 
some Ring-billed. Eleven Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
identified near Missoula, May 14, and 1 was seen 
at Lewiston, April 24. Two Forster's Terns were 
seen at Ninepipe, May 24. 

Doves, Swifts, Hummingbirds —Spokane’s earliest 
Mourning Dove record was March 7 but the bulk 
of the birds arrived in May and later than usual. 
The Common Nighthawk appeared on schedule at 
Spokane, May 31, and at Libby, June 2, but had 
not yet been noted at Missoula on the latter date. 
The uncommon Vaux’s Swift was noted (a pair) 
at Missoula, May 21. Rufous Hummingbirds at 
Spokane, April 28, were the first of this group to 
appear. The Black-chinned appeared there on May 
26 and at Libby at about the same time. 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—Lewis’s 
pecker appeared, May 2, 
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Wood- 
at Missoula and the next 


day at Spokane (Hall). Hall and LaFave reported 
15 migrating Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers at Spokane, 
April 20. A female Arctic Woodpecker was col. 
lected, May 4, on Moscow Mountain, near Moscow, 
Idaho and a pair of Three-toed Woodpeckers was 
seen twice in May near Mitten Mountain near Mis. 


soula. The rare White-headed Woodpecker was 
seen, May 2, near St. Maries, Idaho. (A. Walker) 
and near Springdale, Wash. May 5 (LaFave), 


Western Kingbirds were arriving in early May. 
Verner found a Say’s Phoebe at Lewiston, March 13, 
One showed up at Missoula, where they are rare, 
on April 19. Traill’s Flycatcher was first noted, 
May 26, at Four Lakes, Wash., but not until June 
2 at Missoula. The first Western Wood Pewees at 
Spokane were early (May 5) ; late at Libby (May 29). 

Larks and Swallows.—Horned Larks were migrat- 
ing between Feb. 28 and mid-March. Spokane had 
the first record of Violet-green Swallows, March 16. 
They had arrived at Libby by the 23rd (early). Tree 
Swallows were on schedule at Spokane (March 23) 
and at Libby (April 3) but late at Missoula (April 
14). Cliff Swallows arrived late at both Spokane 
and Missoula. 

Dipper, Wrens, Catbird, Thrushes—Dippers were 
not noted in Missoula after April 22. House Wrens 
seemed about on schedule, with the first at Spokane, 
April 27. Catbirds arrived in late May as usual. 
Varied Thrushes appeared on March 9 (early) at 
Libby and seemed more common than usual. A sin- 
gle Hermit Thrush was observed in Spokane on 
May 5 again this year (SOS). The first Mountain 
Bluebirds arrived on the early date of Feb. 15 at 
Spokane but the main migration there and elsewhere 
was in early March. Townsend's Solitaire lingered in 
Missoula until April 14. 

Kinglets and Pipits—The Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
showed up at Spokane, April 7; at Libby, April 
18, and at Missoula, April 19. Water Pipits were 
sparsely noted: 1 at Lewiston, May 8 (Wayne Klind- 
worth), and a few at Missoula, the largest flock 
containing 20 birds. At Libby they were not ob- 
served at all. 

Waxwings, Shrikes, Vireos—Bohemian Wax- 
wings had left Libby about March 10 (Terry 
Lemon) and the last small flock was seen at Mis- 
soula, March 23. The few wintering Cedar Wax- 
wings were not seen at Missoula after March 24. 
The species appeared to be scarce and late (May 26) 
at Spokane but seemed to be present in normal 
numbers at Libby, where they arrived on time, May 
27. Spokane’s last report of a shrike was on April 
7. Hand noted a single adult, March 12 and 15, at 
close range, with breast vermiculations clearly visible. 
Warbling Vireos were early at both Spokane (April 
20) and Libby (May 16). 

Warblers —Orange-crowned Warblers were arriv- 
ing around the last of April or early May. The 
Nashville appeared about the same time. The Yel- 
low Warbler was first noted at Libby, May 4, the 
earliest date in 10 years’ observing. April 30, the 
arrival date at Spokane, was about normal. The 
Myrtle Warbler, rare in the Region, was noted, 
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April 7, near Spokane (Hall) and at Libby, May 
4. Audubon’s appeared first at Spokane, April 13, 
and elsewhere later in the month. Townsend’s War- 
bler was noted migrating in May, beginning with an 
observation at Spokane on the Sth. The Northern 
Water-thrush appeared at the rather early date of 
May 18 at Libby and was not reported elsewhere. 
Black-capped Warblers were reported in small num- 
bers from Sprague, Wash. only; ordinarily they are 
common migrants in that area. The Yellow-breasted 
Chat was noted only at Spokane, first on the early 
date of May 12. The Am. Redstart, ordinarily arriv- 
ing during the 3rd week of May at Spokane, had not 
yet been noted by the end -of the month. However, 
Hand found them at Missoula, May 19. 

Meadowlark, Blackbirds, Orioles —Bobolinks were 
noted only at Missoula, May 26 and _ thereafter. 
Migration of the Western Meadowlark reached Spo- 
kane a little early, in late February. A Yellow- 
headed Blackbird near Colfax, Wash. was the earli- 
est noted, on April 5 (JV). A Red-winged Black- 
bird on Feb. 27 was a new early date for Libby, 
based on 10 years’ observing by Rogers. Their arrival 
date (singing males) at Missoula was Feb. 28. The 
first females noted by Hand were a month later at 
Ninepipe. A flock estimated at 225 birds, including 
2 females, was noted at Lewiston, March 20. Bul- 
lock’s Oriole was noted to arrive at Missoula and 
Spokane on May 12, about a week earlier than last 
year. The earliest appearance of the Brown-headed 
Cowbird was May 5 at Spokane. 

Tanagers and Finches—Western Tanagers were 
rather early (May 16) at Libby but late at Spokane 
(May 12) and Missoula (May 28). Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, not noted before May 26, were seen at 
Missoula, Spokane and Libby. Evening Grdsbeaks 
showed a large migrational movement. This took 
place in April rather than in March as is usual in 
Spokane. At Libby and Missoula the birds reached 
peak abundance in May. Cassin’s Finch was about 
on schedule at Libby, arriving April 6, but none 
was noted until the 13th at Missoula and Spokane. 
The House Finch increased in numbers during April 
at Spokane. Pine Grosbeaks left Libby early (Feb. 
9) and were not seen at Missoula after Feb. 27. 
Redpolls were not noted after Feb. 11 at Libby, 
when about a hundred were seen. Uusually they 
linger until April. Wintering Pine Siskins at. Spo- 
kane were augmented by an unusually large num- 
ber of migrants in March. The species was very 
common at Missoula, arriving, April 3. The arrival 
date at Libby was the same. A few Red Crossbills 
were observed by Hand near Missoula, after nearly 
2 years there without a record. Spokane and Libby 
also noted a few. 

Sparrows.—A Spotted Towhee banded at Libby 
on March 12 was a new early record there. The 
hirds first appeared on March 9 at Spokane, the 
usual time. A male at Missoula on March 19 was 
early. The Savannah Sparrow movement at Libby 
was most disappointing after the excellent migration 
if the previous year. A single bird was identified! 
At Spokane and Missoula they appeared on April 
21. Of exceptional interest was a single Baird’s 


Sparrow identified at close range, April 20, at Mis- 
soula by Hand. Lark Sparrows showed up at Spo- 
kane on May 12 (late) and at Missoula on May 
16. The few wintering Slate-colored Juncos left Spo- 
kane in March. Oregon Juncos, common as usual, 
dispersed to nesting grounds in early April. Two 
Am. Tree Sparrows were noted at Missoula on 
March 7 but Verner saw his last of the winter, 3 
birds, on April 3. Arrival dates for Chipping Spar- 
rows were May 4 for Libby and May 6 for Missoula. 
Typical White-crowned Sparrows were observed at 
Missoula, May 3. The Gambel’s race appeared to 
be less common than usual at Spokane and the 
migration at Libby was most disappointing, with an 
almost total lack of the species. This was somewhat 
compensated for by the rare treat of a male Harris’s 
Sparrow there, first noted on Feb. 16, caught and 
banded the next day, and observed nearly every 
day until April 29, by which time it had acquired 
adult plumage. It sang much during the latter part 
of its stay. A Fox Sparrow in full song on March 
16 was another early record at Libby. The previous 
earliest date was March 27. A Lapland Longspur 
was positively identified at Missoula, March 9. Sev- 
eral accompanying birds may have been the same 
species ——-THOMAS RoGeErs, Libby, Montana. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—In general most of this Region 
enjoys two seasons, winter and summer. April and 
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May this year seemed definitely to belong to winter. 
There were heavy snows until late May even in the 
valleys of the Rockies. There were 12 inches at 
Durango, May 20, and everywhere it was unusually 
cold and wet. Most estimates based on bird and plant 
life have our season at least two weeks behind time. 
For instance, Sydney Hyde, high up in western 
Colorado at Gunnison, reported a mixed flock of 
warblers (Audubon’s, Black-capped, Virginia's, and 
Yellow) weeks late in town on May 30 (their 
normal haunts were still covered with 3 to 4 feet 
of snow). Normally, however, the late May migrants 
such as Western Wood Pewees and Common Night- 
hawks do not arrive in that area until after June 1 
anyway. By the first of June large lakes like Lewis 
Lake on the Yellowstone Plateau in the Park were 
still frozen and there was 3 feet of hard-packed 
snow on the level in the woods. The spring count 
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of the Colorado Bird Club was postponed from May 
11 to 18 but the results were very poor even so. 
The party to visit Echo Lake west of Denver in 
the Rockies found only snow and ice. However, in 
the western Great Basin the spring migration and 
nesting season seemed two weeks earlier than usual. 
This may depend more on water conditions than on 
climatic effects. At Stillwater in western Nevada, 
Dale Sutherland reports the late nesters such as 
Redhead, Cinnamon Teal and Ruddy had broods by 
late May. 

Ibises—The White-faced Ibis is remarkable 
because it wanders so little. Occurring in large num- 
bers in the Salt Lake Region (950 at Bear River 
Marshes in May) the bird wanders eastward in small 
numbers into suitable Wyoming habitat. Eight birds 
showed up in Mormon Row in the Jackson Elk 
Refuge, May 8, a first record for the Refuge (Green- 
walt). 

Swans.—Ernest Greenwalt, the affable manager 
of the National Elk Refuge, who always has a 
latchstring out for visiting birders, reports a Trum- 
peter Swan has elected to nest beside the highway 
in the refuge in Jackson Hole just north of the 
town of Jackson, where she started May 20 on the 
top of a muskrat house. In nearby Yellowstone Park 
there are now at least a dozen nesting Trumpeters, 
but the chances of success in rearing cygnets are 
poor. There is an abundance of otter, bear and other 
predators and then there is the tendency of .the 
swan to move overland from the small ponds of 
their nesting to other water before the young can 
fly (Beal, Park Naturalist). The Trumpeters outside 
the Park do better. 
~ Geese and Ducks—Canada Goose production at 
Bear River Marshes at the north end of the Great 
Salt Lake was 310 broods (Reid). Malheur in east- 
ern Oregon appears to have the largest breeding 
population of the great refuges of the Basin, with 
4000 birds present. The waterfowl migration was 
sharply tapering off by the start of this season in 
the Great Basin and only breeding populations 
remained. From the abundance of water the results 
ought to be good. Rare ducks include 2 Wood Ducks 
at Malheur, April 15 (Marshall); and 2 at Klamath 
where the bird is more common on the Upper Lake 
(Giles). Thirty Red-breasted Mergansers were re- 
ported from Saratoga Lake in southern Wyoming, 
April 12 (Lamberton). Ring-necked Ducks were 
reported in small numbers from all over the Region. 
Charles Bryant at the Monte Vista Refuge in south- 
ern Colorado reports that Redhead, Lesser Scaup, 
and Am. Coot will be new breeders in that refuge, 
reflecting its steady growth. The Am. Widgeon 
nested for the first time at Klamath (Giles). Con- 
don, the Yellowstone National Park Naturalist, had 
7 pairs of Harlequin Ducks on the Yellowstone River 
just below the Lake in their customary spot, April 
29. The Wyoming Audubon Society found them 
on June 1. By the third week of June the drakes 
would be gone. The drake Harlequin is one of the 
most spectacular sights in the bird world. Birders 
should plan to make trips West early enough to 
catch this bird before it leaves. 
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Turkeys.—The first mating period of the Turkeys 
at Mesa Verde in southwestern Colorado got rained 
out but it is hoped the second will be more suc. 
cessful (Pinkley). 

Shorebirds—A census of breeding Mountain 
Plover on the Laramie Plains in southern Wyoming 
showed about 6 nesting sites in mid-May (Laun 
and Warkley). A pair was also reported north of 
Rawlins, April 24 (Lamberton). This is about 159 
miles west of Laramie. Another was found, May 
24, just south of Cheyenne, 60 miles east of Laramie 
(Mrs. Hanesworth). It is believed the Laramie 
Plains, Green River Basin, and Big Horn Basin, all 
in Wyoming, represent the biggest breeding ground 
of the species in this Region, with occasional birds 
scattered all over the high plateau area. A Red. 
backed Sandpiper, a rare bird inland, turned up at 
Stillwater, April 29 (Sutherland). Black-bellied 
Plover were observed at Klamath, with a peak of 
42, April 24 (Giles). These are ordinarily scarce 
inland. 

Owls—A Great Gray Owl has been reported 
regularly at Fort Klamath south of Crater Lake 
(Ken McLeod). There are believed to be about 5 
breeding pairs in Yellowstone Park (Condon, Park 
Naturalist) but no nest is known along the acces- 
sible part of the Park at the moment. The California 
State Game and Fish Commission has been making a 
survey of Lower Klamath and Tule Lake in the 
Klamath Basin. They find the average number of 
eggs of the Short-eared Owl is 5 to 11 with a 
median of 8.5, whereas the literature reports 4-7 
ordinarily. The number of mice in this area is on 
the upswing and there is a superabundance of food 
for the owls at the moment. It is interesting to 
speculate whether this is a natural effort at control. 
A peak of 70 birds, including young of the year, 
was observed at Klamath, May 23 (Giles). 

Hummingbirds —The hummers- have been later 
than usual. Mrs. Crews at Hotchkiss in the mesa 
country of western Colorado, where apparently there 
are more hummers than anywhere else in the West 
and where great numbers of people feed them, didn’t 
find any until May 2 when the first Black-chinned 
showed up. 

Warblers—Few unusual warblers were reported, 
probably owing to the season. The only one was an 
Am. Redstart in central Utah, May 30 (Lockerbie). 

Finches —Madge Funk had a Cardinal at Pine- 
dale, high in remote western Wyoming on April 25 
—a first record for that part of the state. A Blue 
Grosbeak, May 19, and an Indigo Bunting, May 
30, near Saratoga Springs in central Utah were both 
great rarities (Lockerbie, Tainter, et a/.). The bunt- 
ing is the first record for the northern half of the 
state. There were 2 redpolls, May 18, in Cheyenne 
(Hanesworth) and on May 19 at Klamath Falls 
(McLeod). Both records are unusual for May and 
the occurrences were 1000 miles apart. 

House and others had a Desert Sparrow on the 
Laramie Plains in southeastern Wyoming, May 19. 
This is a rare bird in that area—Dr. Oniver K. 
Scott, 437 East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 
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SOUTHWEST REGION.—Most of the Region was 
deficient in rainfall, following above-average winter 
precipitation. Condition of the vegetation was gen- 





erally good, espe- 
cially, in northern 
Arizona and north- 
western New Mexi- 
co. Some areas in 
southeastern Ari- 
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MEXICO the winter rains. 
The Rio Grande 
and its tributaries ran bank-full in the northern part 
of New Mexico, but its flow diminished consider- 
ably by the time Elephant Butte Reservoir was 
reached. Otherwise, run-off in major streams con- 
tinued to be very low. There were unusual late 
storms in southwestern and south-central Arizona, 
one on April 21 dropping hail at Yuma and filming 
the top of the Kofa Mountains with snow—freakish 
weather indeed for this extreme desert country. An- 
other storm, May 10, brought heavy showers to the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range southeast of Yuma, where 
it almost never rains in spring. 

The most pronounced characteristic of the weather, 
however, was unusual coolness in May. April, too, 
was cooler than normal, with the exception of the 
lower Rio Grande valley. 

Generally speaking, the migration was somewhat 
lighter than usual, save in extreme southwestern 
Arizona, where it was at least normal. 

Concentrations of migrants were noted during the 
stormy periods about April 21 and May 10. There 
was also a tendency to late arrivals, especially in 
the higher mountain areas, and along with it a ten- 
dency to linger past the usual departure times, which 
was best shown by many wood warblers. 

Loons through Herons—Two Common Loons were 
present at Lake Ascarate, El Paso, Tex., April 10 
to 12 (Lena McBee, ef al.). About 600 Eared Grebes 
stayed on Havasu Lake, Havasu Lake Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Ariz.-Calif., to early May (C. R. Darl- 
ing). A broken-legged White Pelican was picked up 
along East River Road, Tucson, Ariz., in mid-April; 
a splint was placed on the leg and the bird released 
at the Canoa Ranch, near Continental, Ariz. (Levi 
Packard), where it was still present, May 24 (Sey- 
mour H. Levy). A Double-crested Cormorant was 
observed over a swimming pool at Fry, Cochise Co., 
Ariz., May 9 (Eva S. Dickie). One was seen at the 
Canoa Ranch, May 24 (ESD, SHL, Louis A. Stim- 
son), and 2 dead were found there, June 1 (LAS, 
Dick Woodward). As nearly as could be determined, 
there were 37 Snowy Egret nests and 5 Black-crowned 
Night Heron nests in a colony near the El Paso 
Country Club, May 8 (LM, ef? al.). 

Waterfow]l—There were more than the usual 
number of waterfowl lingering in the Region dur- 
ing late April and May. Among the late records were 
2 Ring-necked Ducks at the Canoa Ranch, May 5 
(Tucson Bird Club), also one there on May 7 








(SHL), and one at La Union, Dona Ana Co., N. 
Mex., May 12 (LM, ef al.); and a female Canvas- 
back at the Canoa Ranch, May 24 (SHL). 

Hawks.—Two Harris’s Hawks in the south foot- 
hills of the Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz., May 
15, were presumed to be nesting (ESD, LAS). An 
Osprey was seen at Albuquerque, N. Mex., April 
4 (F. J. Freeman). One was observed at the Canoa 
Ranch, May 5 (TBC) and 7 (SHL). The Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., press carried a story to the effect that 
25 Ospreys were killed by employees at the Seven 
Springs Fish Hatchery in Sandoval County during 
April. A Peregrine Falcon was observed in the Tuc- 
son Mountain foothills, Ariz., April 15, when it 
attempted to capture a homing pigeon (SHL). 

Gallinaceous Birds—There was little nesting 
activity on the part of Gambel’s Quail at the Gila 
Pueblo, near Globe, Ariz. (Betty Jackson). The 
birds were much scarcer than last year in the Espan- 
ola, N. Mex., area (Patricia R. Snider). 

Rails —Four Clapper Rails were seen at Davis 
Lake, near the Colorado R. below Palo Verde, 
Calif., May 11 (Gale Monson). 

Shorebirds and Gulls—A Spotted Sandpiper was 
seen along a dry wash in the east end of the Kofa 
Mountains, Kofa Game Range, Ariz., many miles 
from any body of water, April 25 (George E. Bar- 
clay, GM). Two Northern Phalaropes were noted at 
Lake Mary, near Flagstaff, Ariz., May 20 (ESD, 
LAS). There were unusual spring records of Frank- 
lin’s Gull from along the Colorado River: 1 seen in 
Eureka Pass on the Imperial Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Ariz.-Calif., May 12 (GM); 1 seen near Picacho, 
on the Imperial Refuge, June 1 (GM); and 1 seen 
in the Topock Swamp, Ariz., on the Havasu Lake 
Refuge, June 4 (CRD). 

Doves through Swifts —Band-tailed Pigeons were 
scarce in the Patagonia area (Florence Thornburg). 
There were unusual numbers of Mourning Doves in 
the Globe vicinity, May 12 (BJ). A Ground Dove 
was observed at the Charlie Bell Well, in the 
Growler Mountains on the Cabeza Pireta Game 
Range, Pima Co., Ariz., May 24 (GM). A con- 
centration of at least 100 Vaux’s Swifts was found 
at Blythe, Calif., after sunset, May 10 (GM). 

Flycatchers—A pair of Rose-throated Becards was 
nest-building near Patagonia, May 29 (FT). The 
flycatcher migration seemed unusually heavy in the 
Rio Grande Valley, and especially so at Albuquerque, 
where Ash-throated, Western, and Olive-sided Fly- 
catchers were very common (FJF). A Black Phoebe 
was seen at Buck Mountains Tank, near the north- 
west corner of the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma 
Co., Ariz., April 7 (C. E. Kennedy, GM). 

Swallows.—Virtually every station reported that 
swallows were present in unusually large numbers 
this spring. One-hundred thousand Violet-green 
Swallows were estimated to be flying over the Salt 
River east of Granite Reef Dam, Ariz., May 12 (J. 
M. Simpson, J. R. Werner). A Barn Swallow was 
brooding eggs at Fabens, Tex., April 8 (Al Smith). 

Verdins through Pipits—The Verdin was rare 
around Globe, in contrast to other spring seasons 
(BJ). Am. Robins remained unusually late in some 
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localities, following the high numbers of last winter: 
2 were on the University of Arizona campus in Tuc- 
son, May 4 (Allan R. Phillips); 1 was seen at the 
mouth of Madera Canyon in the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains, Ariz, May 5 (ARP); and 1 was seen near 
Patagonia, May 20 (FT). Three Mountain Blue- 
birds stayed at El Paso until April 10 (LM). At 
least 6 Townsend's Solitaires were still present at 
Cochise Stronghold, Dragoon Mountains, Ariz., May 
1 (ESD, LAS). A pair of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
was observed at Horse Tank, Castle Dome Moun- 
tains, Kofa Game Range, April 24, the farthest 
southwest locality where it has been found during 
the nesting season in Arizona (GM). Two Water 
Pipits on the Slaughter Ranch, Cochise Co., Ariz., 
May 15 (SHL) were quite late. 

Wood Warblers—Most of the warbler records 
appearing below are unusually late. Two Orange- 
crowned Warblers were found at Heart Tank, Sierra 
Pinta, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
May 25 (GM), and 2 were seen in Madera Can- 
yon, June 1 (LAS). A Virginia’s Warbler was 
observed in El Paso, May 28 (Nell Johnson), and 
1 was present near Redrock, Grant Co., N. Mex., 
June 1 (Roy Fisk, LM). Six Audubon’s Warblers 
were seen at River Ranch, on the Salt River south 
of Phoenix, Ariz., May 25 (JMS, JRW). A Black- 
throated Gray Warbler was seen at Cameron Tank, 
a few miles south-southwest of Ajo, Ariz., May 23 
(GM). A Townsend’s Warbler and a Hermit War; 
bler were seen at Agua Dulce Spring, Agua Dulce 
Mountains, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Pima Co.., 
Ariz., June 4 (GM). A Black-poll Warbler at Lake 
Ascarate, El Paso, May 12 (LM, AS) was the sec- 
ond record for the locality. A Northern Water- 
thrush was identified at Globe, May 18 (BJ). A 
Macgillivray’s Warbler was seen at Parula Woods, 
Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, June 1 (GM). A 
Yellow-breasted Chat at the Charlie Bell Well, 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range, May 24, was far astray 
from its usual haunts (GM). 

Blackbirds —An unusual number of Bullock's 
Orioles were found at Albuquerque (FJF). A 
Bronzed Cowbird at Ajo, 7 at Cameron Tank, and 
2 at West Well on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 
Pima Co., Ariz., all on May 23, indicated an exten- 
sion of range (GM). 

Finches and Sparrows—A male _ Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak was observed about 15 miles east of EI 
Paso (date?) (Mary Belle Keefer, et al.). A Black- 
headed Grosbeak seen at Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
April 2, is believed to have wintered (Marge 
Cromer). Pine Siskins flocked through Los Alamos 
by the hundreds in late May, feeding on dandelion 
seeds (PRS). Green-tailed Towhees remained late, 
too, as exemplified by one at the Charlie Bell Well, 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range, May 24 (GM), and 
one near Goodyear, Ariz, May 26 (JRW). A 
Lark Bunting was observed at the Sandia Pueblo, 
near Bernalillo, N. Mex., May 9 (FJF). 

A Grasshopper Sparrow taken at Cowbell Lake, 
Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, April 20, is the 
first spring record for the Colorado valley (GM). 
Wintering juncos also had a tendency to stay late. 
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An Oregon Junco was seen in Guadalupe Canyon, 
Guadalupe Mountains, Cochise Co., Ariz., May 15, 
and 2 were noted at the Marshall Gulch Camp- 
ground, Santa Catalina Mountains, May 19 (SHL), 
A Gray-headed Junco was observed in Phoenix, 
May 5 (Wm. H. Patey); 1 was found about 14 mile 
below the Cibola (Taylor) Ferry on the Colorado 
River below Ehrenberg, Ariz., May 11 (GM); and 
2 were still present in Florida Pass of the Santa Rita 
Mountains, May 24 (SHL).—GALE Monson, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, 
Ariz. 


CQHOE, ALASKA.—The community of Cohoe is 
situated on the Kenai Peninsula approximately 80 
miles southwest of the city of Anchorage. At this 
point the glacier-fed Kasilof River flows into Cook's 
Inlet, passing through a tidal flat where the ducks, 
geese and Sandhill Cranes congregate by the hun- 
dreds during the spring migration. A few of the 
waterfowl remain to nest in this locality but the 
majority are transients. Upon first arriving, with 
the exception of the Snow Geese, the waterfowl are 
not at all wary and permit observers to approach to 
within less than 100 yards. 

This is relatively new territory from an ornitho- 
logical point of view and no attempt has been made 
to give any decisions on what birds might be rare 
or of unusual occurrence. The record available for 
comparison is that of the 1956 spring migration 
in the area of Cohoe, not to be considered adequate 
material in determining abundance or scarcity. Birds 
have been merely recorded as they have been noted 
and no conclusions drawn. 

Loons and Grebes—The Common Loon arrived 
on May 8 with the Pacific Loon making his appear- 
ance the following day, May 9. The Red-throated 
Loon being first sighted with 3 birds, May 4, on 
Cook’s Inlet (Mary A. Smith). Red-necked Grebe: 
3 birds, April 23 (Eugene Smith and MAS). 

Cormorants and Swans.—Some cormorants were 
noted in Kenai on or about May 15. One bird fly- 
ing far out to sea observed from Cohoe beach, May 
30. Whistling Swan: 21 birds, April 30; 11 birds, 
May 1. 

Geese and Ducks.—The start of the goose migra- 
tion came on April 18 with the sighting of 7 (Cack- 
ling) Canada Geese (Al Hermanson) and the next 
day saw the first (Lesser) Canada Geese; 2 birds, 
April 19. A flock of 100 to 200 (Lesser) Snow 
Geese arrived on April 19 (Carl Johnson) and 
stayed for a time with newer arrivals that came in 
from day to day. More (Cackling and Lesser) 
Canadas were noted from the date of April 20. No 
estimate of numbers would be accurate as the geese 
moved constantly over the flats. By April 21 the 
migratory ranks were further swelled by the arrival 
of the large Canada Geese; among these were noted 
2 of the White-cheeked race and some geese similiar 
to the Lesser Canadas but with darker underparts. 
No White-fronted Geese were noted until April 30. 
A flight of approximately 35 Emperor Geese, seen 
on April 27, was not a first for this area, but it is 
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doubtful if they occur frequently (MAS). Charles 
Lewis of Cohoe has reported seeing a small flock 
of these geese before on the Kasilof River Flats. 
Black Brant were not observed until May 18 (ES), 
unquestionably here before, first seen in 1956 on 
April 29. Mallard: 4 birds, April 13, at Moose 
River (AH); Mallard, Pintail and Am. Widgeon: 
Kasilof River, April 18 (MAS); Shoveller and 
Green-winged Teal, April 20 (MAS). Scaup ducks 
seen at too great distance to determine if Greater 
or Lesser, April 21; 1 pair of Buffle-heads, May 3; 
White-winged Scoters, May 22; Am. Scoters, May 
28 (MAS); & Am. Merganser, April 13, on Kasi- 
lof River (ES); & Red-breasted Merganser, May 
24, on Cook’s Inlet (MAS). 

Hawks and Eagles —The first Rough-legged Hawk 
coming on April 19, observed soaring over home- 
stead, was a melanistic individual. One sighting of 
an adult male Goshawk was made on April 27. A 
very pale adult male Marsh Hawk seen on April 
30 over the Kasilof flats was again noted flying 
along the shore of Cook’s Inlet on May 22. No 
Red-tailed Hawk was noted until May 6, when 2 
birds were seen circling over a hay field; one bird 
was melanistic. A female Pigeon Hawk, seen on 
May 10, completed the record of the hawks for 
this spring. Bald Eagles arrive early on the Inlet, 
but this year’s sighting of April 18 was 10 days 
later than in 1956 (MAS). 

Cranes—During the latter part of April and 
the first half of May the call of the Sandhill Crane 
may be heard in the land, and, to the winter-weary 
Alaskan resident it is a beautiful sound, being 
definite proof that spring is here. Sometimes, 
though, it is difficult for the bird observer to hear 
anything else above the sound of their trumpeting. 
Sandhill Cranes were first reported on April 17 by 
Martin Hermanson, seemingly an early date. A 
flight of 21 birds was seen again on April 28 at 
the commencing of the main migration (MAS). 

Shorebirds —The Greater Yellow-legs made it's 
appearance for the second consecutive year on 
April 20, but Wilson’s Snipe did not arrive until 
May 1, 11 days behind the recorded date for 1956. 
Least Sandpipers were first seen on May 3; also on 
that date and again on May 4 some plovers with 
black underparts. These plovers were extremely 
wary and would not allow the observer to approach 
within accurate binocular (7x35) range. It is pos- 
sible that both Black-bellied and Golden Plover 
were present as a difference in plumage seemed to 
exist. One Buff-breasted Sandpiper was seen on May 
4 at the same time, at close range, as well as a 
Ringed Plover, and Pectoral and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers in addition to more Least Sandpipers. Another 
trip to the Kasilof flats on May 7 yielded sightings 
of: 1 Red-backed Sandpiper; 2 White-rumped Sand- 
pipers; 7 dowitchers; and 20 to 30 mixed Western 
Sandpipers and Sanderlings. The first sighting of 
the Lesser Yellow-legs was made on May 8 by an 
nland lake. A Wandering Tattler seen on the Cohoe 
veach at Humpy Point on May 10 (ES, MAS) was 
igain sighted there on May 13 (ES). One Long- 
billed Curlew was noted on May 10 in the same 


vicinity as the Wandering Tattler. This is the sec- 
ond-known sighting of the Long-billed Curlew on 
this beach; 4 birds were sighted at Anchor River, 
30 miles south of Cohoe on July 2, 1952. The first 
Cohoe beach sighting was of 1 bird on July 15, 
1956 (MAS). The first Northern Phalarope arrived 
on May 15 on the slough where they nest. 

Jaegers, Gulls and Terns—Most of the jaegers 
remain too far out from shore to be positively 
identified, but two very dark Parasitic Jaegers are 
frequently seen along the beach and over the lakes 
inshore. One was noted first on May 17 and a 
Long-tailed Jaeger was seen at close range on May 29. 

No record of arrival of Herring or Glaucous 
Gulls can be given as a few birds of both species 
spent the winter along the beach; sightings were 
made in early January (ES); on Feb. 19, when 9 
gulls were seen on the tidal flats at Clam Gulch; 
and on March 18, 25 gulls, at Clam Gulch (MAS). 
Glaucous-winged Gulls were not sighted until April 
18 but may have been here earlier and been over- 
looked. One Ring-billed Gull was observed at close 
range on April 23. Short-billed Gulls, April 30; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, May 3. Twelve Arctic Terns seen 
on May 4 were 10 days earlier than the 1956 arrival 
date. An Aleutian Tern sighted on May 24 on 
Cohoe beach is the second known sighting here 
(MAS). 

Kingfishers, Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—One 
pair of Belted Kingfishers was noted on May 9. 
Most woodpeckers are resident here, with the 
exception of the Yellow-shafted Flicker; 4 birds were 
reported from Kasilof on May 13, arrival date pre- 
vious (AH). Both Olive-sided and Traill’s Fly- 
catchers are known to occur in the area, but there 
has been no arrival to date; they can be expected 
from June 5 to June 15. 

Swallows —One Violet-green Swallow, first seen 
on May 6; Tree Swallow, May 18; Bank Swallow 
(number ?), May 23 (Frances Hermanson) and 
3 on May 25 (MAS). 

LThrushes, Kinglets, Pipits and Waxwings.—The 
Varied Thrush arrived ahead of the first robin; 
Varied Thrush, April 26; Am. Robin, May 28. Two 
Hermit Thrushes came on May 9; Olive-backed 
Thrush, May 17; Gray-cheeked Thrush. May 21. 
Both Ruby-crowned and Golden-crowned Kinglets 
arrived on April 28. Water Pipit: seen on Kasilof 
Flats on May 4. Bohemian Waxwings were early, 
April 22, when 4 birds were sighted. 

Wood Warblers —The Myrtle Warbler arrived on 
May 10 as compared to the date of May 14 for 
1956. Both the typical Orange-crowned Warbler and 
the Lutescent race occur; a bird whose race was 
not determined was sighted on May 21. The Black- 
capped Warbler (N. Pileolated) also arrived on 
May 21; the first Black-poll Warbler was heard 
singing, May 29. The Yellow Warbler is not to 
be expected until after June 5 (MAS). 

Blackbirds —The only known member of Icteridae 
to occur in this part of Alaska is the Rusty Black- 
bird with its date of arrival being May 12. 

Finches and Sparrows.—A few Common Redpolls 
remained in the area throughout the winter, but a 
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large influx of Hoary Redpolls occurred on May 4. 
A female Pine Grosbeak was sighted first on Feb. 
27 and in the first part of March the male birds 
commenced to sing. One flock of unidentified cross- 
bills were sighted during a blizzard on Feb. 27, 
but not seen again. 

The Savannah Sparrows led the sparrow migra- 
tion with 2 birds seen on May 4. The (Western) 
Savannah and another race, of which typical birds 
have yellow on the face and some with yellow 
extending down sides of neck, tentatively identified 
as the Aleutian race, occur on the Kenai Peninsula. 
It is presumed that the sighting on May 4 was this 
race as they are recorded earlier than the Western 
both here in Cohoe and in Anchorage (MAS). 
The Am. Tree Sparrow and the White-crowned 
Sparrow arrived, May 8; Golden-crowned Spar- 
row, 4 birds, May 9. The Fox Sparrow sighted on 
May 18 was in a new locale. The pair of Fox Spar- 
rows that nest by the beach residence were not 
noted until May 20. The Lincoln's Sparrow is a 
summer resident in the Anchorage area and it was 
not surprising to find a pair in a swampy spot by 
the Kasilof River on May 30. As this place had not 
been covered previously it cannot be said whether 
the birds have resided there in former years, or 
what might have been the date of their arrival. 
Slate-colored Juncos were first sighted on April 22. 
This is an abundant bird, and is found everywhere, 
from the deepest woods to the swampy marsh. s 
far as is known, the Lapland Longspur is not a 
summer resident in this area, but merely passes 
through to the country northward. The first sighting 
of a flock came on May 3 in a hay field, with 
subsequent sightings on the Kasilof River flats from 
May 4 to May 10 (MAS) .—Mary A. SMITH, Cohoe, 
Alaska. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—March, 
April and May, which make up the spring migration 
season in this Region, were all favorable for migra- 
tion. In general, excellent 
weather with few frontal 
passages, relatively mild 
temperatures and an unusual 
amount of fair weather con- 
tributed to make this season 
one of almost predictable 
regularity. The passage of 
the transient species, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, Myrtle 
Warblers, (Gambel’s) 
White-crowned and Golden- 
crowned Sparrows, was me- 
diocre; shorebirds left the 
ocean beaches of Grays Har- 
bor early and migration was 
very disappointing. This should not be taken as an 
indication of a poor migration, but apparently the 
birds moved steadily northward, earlier than usual, 
and there were no adverse conditions to build up 
large concentrations of birds waiting out the bad 
weather. 
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Loons, Grebes, Shearwaters—The last Red-throated 
Loons were seen, March 30, at Blaine, Wash. Red. 
necked and Horned Grebes in breeding plumage were 
still present, May 12, at Port Townsend, Wash., and 
a flock of 50-100 Western Grebes east of this point 
in Admiralty Inlet was an unusual number for 50 
late; but there were no later records. Frank Richard. 
son noted numbers of Sooty Shearwaters, apparently 
the first of the season, in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
Wash. on June 1 or 2. 

W aterfowl.—Black Brant became numerous about 
the Lower Sound near Seattle in early April. The last 
record was a number of fair-sized flocks near Port 
Townsend, May 12. Most ‘“‘puddle ducks’ except the 
omnipresent Mallards were gone by the end of 
March. The last Barrow’s Golden-eye was seen at 
Vashon Island, Wash., April 14; the last Buffle. 
heads, the same place and date; the last scaup, near 
Port Townsend, May 12. Five Am. Scoters and a few 
each of White-winged and Surf Scoters were noted 
between Seattle and Port Townsend, May 12. Ruddy 
Ducks were present on a lake at Port Townsend on 
the latter date. 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns —Observers at the Wash- 
ington ocean beaches were very disappointed in the 
shorebird migration. Few of the larger species, or 
even the “peep” sandpipers, were noted. One Parasi- 
tic Jaeger was seen near Seattle, May 9, and one off 
Port Townsend, May 12. A California Gull in full 
breeding plumage at Birch Bay, March 30, was the 
first seen. Bonaparte’s Gulls in full plumage were still 
present in small numbers on the Sound, May 12. One 
flock of about 12 and 5 other Heermann’s Gulls were 
seen on May 12, an unusually early record for 
migrants of this species to be in our waters. Short- 
billed Gulls were all gone by May 12. A flock of 
about 12 Common Terns was seen also on May 12, 
the only record this spring. 

Nighthawk, Swifts, Hummingbirds—The first 
Common Nighthawk was heard on June 1, but they 
did not become common in downtown Seattle until 
June 11. Vaux’s Swifts were recorded at Bellevue, 
Wash., east of Seattle, May 17, but were scarcer than 
usual; and no Black Swifts were seen. Rufous Hum- 
mingbirds were first noted, March 14, but were not 
seen regularly until about April 14. They were al- 
most rare in comparison with their usual numbers, a 
situation which was anticipated because of the pre- 
vious spring and summer tragedy in this species. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Thrushes.—Traill’s Flycat- 
chers were late, not being recorded until June 8. 
All flycatchers but Hammond’s and the Olive-sided 
were scarcer than usual. Hammond's, however, was 
very abundant during migration from May 12 to 30. 
Western Flycatchers were a week late and much 
scarcer than usual. Western Wood Pewees were not 
recorded by any observer. The first migrant Violet- 
green Swallows were at Bellevue, March 10. Many 
hundreds were seen between Seattle and the spur of 
the Cascade Range that reaches to Bellingham Bay 
south of the city of Bellingham, Wash., but none 
were observed north of this barrier on March 29-31. 
Four Tree Swallows were seen at Sequim Bay on the 
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north side of the Olympic Peninsula on Feb. 24 
(Robert Pyle) an extremely early record. Barn Swal- 
lows were more numerous but Cliff Swallows were 
much scarcer than usual. 

Robins were migrating all through February and 
March. No Hermit Thrushes were reported and there 
were no reliable records of Olive-backed Thrush 
arrivals in western Washington. About 15 to 20 
Townsend's Solitaires were seen, April 14, on Vashon 
Island, Wash. 

Kinglets, Shrikes, Starlings, Vireos—Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, which wintered in large numbers in western 
Washington, were not noted in large numbers in mi- 
gration. The last Gray Shrike was seen near Bellevue, 
March 13. A pair of Common Starlings was seen at 
Blaine, March 30, and Crested Mynas were numerous 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, March 30-31, pairs 
being in evidence on TV antennas throughout the 
residential areas. Solitary Vireos arrived north of 
Seattle, April 16, and Warbling Vireos were very 
abundant on May 3. 

Warblers, Cowbirds, Tanagers——Most warblers ar- 
rived at their scheduled times; Orange-crowned, April 
10; Black-throated Gray, April 26; Audubon’s, March 
23; Townsend’s, May 12; Macgillivray’s, May 12; 
Black-capped Warbler, May 3. Orange-crowned War- 
blers and Common Yellowthroats (April 21) were 
somewhat scarcer than usual. Yellow Warblers were 
late (May 11) but were more abundant than usual. 
One was heard singing at the summit of Stevens 
Pass in the Cascades at an elevation of 4061 feet on 
June 1. Myrtle Warblers, transients, were recorded 
near Seattle, April 12, and there were two separate 
records for April 28. Brown-headed Cowbirds have 
become very numerous in western Washington the 
past 3 seasons. They were first seen near Tacoma, 
April 13, and were seen regularly thereafter. This 
may reflect a burgeoning of the population in general, 
since records from the east slope of the Cascades 
indicate them very abundant in the Arid Transition, 
where the editor has never seen any cowbirds what- 
ever before this year. Our local population of small 
birds, many of the species having become established 
well here only in the past 50 years themselves, have 
had no contact with the cowbird before, and it re- 
mains to be seen how well their populations will ad- 
just to this new factor in survival. Western Tanagers 
have recovered somewhat from their low of the last 
two years. They were first noted in West Seattle, May 
8, and north of Seattle, May 10. 

Fringillids —Evening Grosbeaks staged a minor 
comeback after their 9 months’ absence from western 
Washington. Their extreme abundance east of the 
Cascades this winter may indicate where our usual 
wintering population of this species went when the 
food supply here disappeared. House Finches were 
numerous everywhere in the lowlands. Pine Siskins 
were first seen on April 9 after their 9-months’ ab- 
sence, and were numerous from then on. The breed- 
ing brooksi Savannah Sparrows returned about March 
25 to western Washington. The Am. Tree Sparrow 
that wintered near Bellevue was last seen, March 10. 
White-crowned Sparrows of the breeding pugetensis 
race were first noted at Protection Island off Port 


Townsend, March 26-27. The transient (and scarce 
winter resident) race gambelii was reported from 
April 28 to May 4. Golden-crowned Sparrows (also 
winter residents) were recorded in migration, April 
28. The apparent scarcity of these latter birds, which 
usually migrate simultaneously, if not actually in com- 
pany with each other, may be attributed to the ex- 
cellent weather, which allowed them to continue 
their migration steadily northward. Moreover, they 
ordinarily sing chiefly during rainy weather, and 
unless their songs are heard they are often over- 
looked.—ZELLA M. SCHULTZ, 22809 W. 53rd Ave., 
Mountlake Terrace, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Rainfall 
during the winter and spring of 1956-57 was gen- 
erally below normal. Most of the Region experienced 
an exceedingly 
dry March, the 
weather station 
at Sacramento 
reporting the 
driest March on 
record. Temper- 
atures for April 
and May were 
about _ normal, 
and, following 
the March dry 
spell, light rains 
fell in April and 
have continued 
to fall even up 
to the end of 
the period. This 
has resulted in 
gtass remaining 
green considerably later than usual. The immediate 
effect of such conditions cannot be shown in the 
present report, except in the case of California Quail 
at Oakland (see below). 

In the region of Sebastopol, Sonoma County, J. 
Kittredge writes that the “numbers of birds of almost 
all species have been far below normal.” Specific 
mention is made by four other contributors from dif- 
ferent areas of the scarcity of the Varied Thrush 
during the past winter and spring. On the other 
hand, the range of the Chestnut-backed Chickadee 
seems to be continuing to spread in the East Bay 
area (viz. report from A. S. Campbell, below) and 
the Black-headed Grosbeak has been reported as in- 
creasing again after a year of scarcity (see below). 

Grebes, Albatrosses, Herons.—Counts of 158 West- 
ern Grebes on San Francisco Bay on April 8 (Golden 
Gate Audubon Society) and 200 at Jenner on May 
3 (JK) indicate movements of this species. Two 
Black-footed Albatrosses were seen on each of two 
boat trips: the first, to the Farallon Islands on April 
8 (G.G.A.S.); the second, on Monterey Bay, April 
16 (Pacific Coast Conference of the N.A.S.). On 
March 19 Grace Miller observed an undetermined 
number of Great Blue Herons and Am. Egrets at a 
nesting colony near Bolinas, Marin County, and 2 of 
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the former were seen carrying nesting material. On 
May 5 she again visited the colony and found half- 
grown Great Blues and some very small Am. Egrets. 
Howard L. Cogswell found Great Blue Herons (one 
carrying a stick) at a nesting colony on Little Marin 
Island, east of San Raphael on April 20. Also on 
this island on April 20 were more than 95 Am. 
Egrets perched on trees, and about 40 Black-crowned 
Night Herons. J. Eric Thorsen found a Green Heron 
on April 6 roosting in a large elm in a garden be- 
tween Alviso and Milpitas, Santa Clara County. 

Ducks, Hawks.—A pair of Blue-winged Teal was 
seen on a sugar refinery pond east of Woodland in 
the Sacramento Valley on May 12, and the male of 
this same pair (presumably) was again seen at the 
same place on May 19 (E. A. Albertson). Two Wood 
Ducks were seen to fly low overhead and alight on 
a creek in dense forest in Taylor State Park, Marin 
County, on April 20 (HCL and G.G.A.S.); and a 
pair of the same species was seen in the Gray’s Bend 
area of the Sacramento River on the same day 
(EAA). On May 11 Paul Covel (with HLC) re- 
corded a late appearance of the Am. Golden-eye, an 
immature male and a female, at Lake Merritt, Oak- 
land. Any report on the occurrence of the Red- 
shouldered Hawk on the Pacific Coast is of interest 
because this bird has become greatly reduced in num- 
bers nearly everywhere. The report by Ken Legg of a 
single bird of this species seen in an unusual area, 
i.€., a half mile south of Orick, Humbolt County, 
April 19, 29 and May 4, is of particular importance. 
The first seasonal record for the Osprey at Jenner was 
March 13 (JK). An Osprey was seen at Searsville 
Lake, Palo Alto, on May 8 (Roberta Wright, fide 
Emily D. Smith); one was at the southeast end of 
Tomales Bay on March 20 (Jerry Craig, fide GM) 
and on March 23, 31, and April 1 and May 31 
(GM). 

Quail, Shorebirds, Terns, Alcids—The rains in 
April and May apparently interfered with many 
nestings of California Quail at Mills College, Oak- 
land, where an unusual number of unmated males 
were crowing throughout the period; also it was 
noted that although the females of pairs were not in 
evidence on about May 1 (incubating?) many pairs 
were flocking again in late May with no broods of 
young with them; up to the end of the period no 
broods had been observed at all (HLC). Two Snowy 
Plover nests each containing 3 eggs were found near 
Alviso, May 5, by Etta W. Smith (fide EDS). The 
Ringed Plover, which is not frequently recorded at 
inland points, was found three times at the sugar 
refinery ponds east of Woodland; 1, April 7 (Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Argante, fide E. R. Pickett); 1, April 
27 (EAA and William Kirscher); 8, May 5 (EAA, 
Georgia H. Botchert). Three Am. Avocet nests, 
1 with 4 eggs, the others with 1 each, were found 
near Alviso on April 24 (EWS, fide EDS). Several 
hundred Black Terns were seen at the Woodland 
sugar ponds on April 27, their first seasonal ap- 
pearance (EAA, WK). There were very few Common 
Murres and no Rhinoceros Auklets on Monterey 
Bay, as seen from the shore at the Hopkins Marine 
Station, Pacific Grove, on April 14 (Laidlaw Wil- 
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liams), in contrast to Feb. 20 when 1550 Common 
Murres and 1280 Rhinoceros Auklets were counted, 
the highest count of the auklet ever made by the 
observers (Frank Preston, LW). However, 4 Rhino. 
ceros Auklets were seen from a boat on Monterey 
Bay, April 16 (N.A.S. Pacific Coast Conference). 
An Ancient Murrelet was seen at Point Lobos on 
May 12, a late date (Dudley Ross). 


Doves, Owls, Swifts, Hummingbirds, W oodpeckers. 
—A large Mourning Dove fledgling, accompanied by 
2 adults, was seen at Mills College on May 30 
(HLC). A brood of 4 young Barn Owls was seen 
on the lower Del Puerto Creek, west of Patterson, 
Stanislaus County, May 26 (HLC). Vaux’s Swifts 
were recorded for the first time this spring as fol- 
lows: Duncan Mills, 2, April 26 (JK); Arcata, 
Humbolt County, 1, May 1, and 3, May 3, becoming 
abundant thereafter (R. T. Holmes); and Prairie 
Creek State Park, April 30 (KL). The first records 
for Allen’s Hummingbirds were as follows: St. Mary's 
College, Moraga, Contra Costa County, Feb. 6 
(ASC); Oakland, March 8 (Betty Trousdale); and 
near Trinidad, Humbolt County, 2, March 18 
(RTH). A nest of this species with 2 eggs was found 
at Mills College on March 24, and a fledgling just 
out of the nest was seen in the same vicinity on 
April 19 (HLC). Two male Calliope Hummingbirds 
were found dead in a garden where syrup feeders are 
kept at Menlo Park in “late March or early April” 
and were taken to EDS who identified them. A 
Pileated Woodpecker was heard calling and drum- 
ming repeatedly at Taylor State Park on April 20 
(HLC and G.G.A.S). Two adult Lewis’s Wood- 
peckers and a nest with young were seen in the San 
Antonio Valley, northeast of Mount Hamilton, Santa 
Clara County, on May 26 (HLC and G.G.ASS.). A 
brood of Hairy Woodpeckers left a nest at Carmel 
Highlands, Monterey County on May 27 (LW). 


Flycatchers—No Ash-throated Flycatchers could 
be found at Searsville Lake on April 18, but 2 were 
seen there on April 27 in addition to 2 others at 
Stanford University on April 27 (HLC and GG.- 
A.S.). The first arrival of this species was noted at 
St. Helena, one bird on April 23 (JK). The Western 
Flycatcher was “somewhat late” in arrival at Mills 
College, none being seen on March 24 despite a 
special search (HLC). None had been heard up to 
March 26 at Portola State Park (Eleanor A. Pugh). 
Other localities and dates of arrival for this species 
were as follows: Carmel Highlands, March 24 (late 
for this area—LW ); Big Basin State Park, March 28 
(EAP); Forestville 1, March 28, and 8, April 7 
(JK); Putah Creek, April 3, (BT); Soquel, April 4 
(R. J. Richardson); San Jose, April 5 (EDS); Mills 
College, April 5 (HLC). 


Swallows —The Rough-winged Swallow was re- 
corded at St. Mary’s College on March 9 (HLC); 
at Jenner on March 18 (arrival, JK) and at Yosemite 
Valley, March 27 (early for this locality—Walter J. 
Fitzpatrick). The Barn Swallow was first seen at 
Prairie Creek State Park on April 26 and incubation 
was in progress there on May 18 (KL). Cliff Swal- 
lows arrived in small numbers on March 7 at St. 
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bers by March 17 (ASC). They were first seen, 12, 
at Forestville on March 28 and 100 were there on 
May 4 (JK). The population of the downtown 
Sacramento colony of Purple Martins was 50 per 
cent lower this year (Donald D. McLean, fide ERP). 

Jays, Chickadees, Wrens—The Steller’'s Jay was 
nest-building on April 5 and feeding nestlings on 
May 25 at Carmel Highlands (LW); nest-building 
was also observed at Big Basin State Park on April 
13 (EAP). Scrub Jays were building at Berkeley on 
April 4 (Junea W. Kelly), and at Mills College on 
April 21 (HLC). Evidence of the continued spread- 
ing of the range of the Chestnut-backed Chickadee 
is offered by ASC who writes that in past years he 
has rarely, if ever, seen any of these birds at St. 
Mary's College. Last fall, however, a few were seen 
and this spring a great many were found in February 
and March, and on May 22 and 29. A pair of Winter 
Wrens with 3 or 4 young just able to fly were noted 
at Little River, Mendocino County, April 26 (Mrs. 
R. Coy). 

Dippers, Thrushes, Gnatcatchers and Kinglets.— 
An adult Dipper was seen feeding 2 fully-grown 
young at Whitehall, Eldorado County on May 17, 
about 2 weeks earlier than usual (ERP). A wintering 
Hermit Thrush (banded) was last seen by EDS in 
her garden at Saratoga, April 12, but the species was 
heard there up to April 14 (EDS). On May 9 the 
species was first heard persistently singing in the 
hills west of Saratoga (presumably returning sum- 
mer population, EDS). The Olive-backed Thrush 
arrived late, April 29, at Mills College (HLC); one 
was seen at Inverness, April 8 (GM) and one at 
Loleta, Humbolt Co., April 11 (RTH). A Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher was nest-building near Menlo Park on 
April 7 (EDS). The Ruby-crowned Kinglet, recorded 
daily throughout late March and early April at Car- 
mel Highlands, was last seen there April 24 (LW). 


Phainopeplas, Vireos—The first Phainopepla re- 
cord in 3 years at Loomis, Placer County, was re- 
ported by Muriel Kaminsky, fide ERP: a pair seen on 
May 12. The first arrival of the Solitary Vireo at 
Saratoga was on April 8 (EDS). The Warbling 
Vireo arrived on a normal date at Mills College; 1, 
March 24; and at Tilden Park, Berkeley, several on 
the same day (HLC). 


Warblers —Three or more Yellow Warblers were 
seen at Stanford University on April 18 (HLC); 
this species first arrived at Forestville (2 seen) on 
April 20 (JK); at Soquel, April 23 (RJR); at 
Samoa, Humbolt County, April 28 (RTH). Two 
Myrtle Warblers were seen at Point Reyes Station, 
April 20 (HLC). An early Black-throated Gray War- 
bler reached Carmel Highlands, March 31 (LW). 
The rare Palm Warbler was carefully studied at 
close range at Prairie Creek Park on May 1 (KL). 
The several previous records of this species in our 
Region in recent years have been in the fall and 
winter. Macgillivray’s Warbler was first seen at Calis- 
toga on April 23 (JK). Some first arrival dates for 
Black-capped Warbler were: Muir Beach, Marin 
County, March 20 (BT); Tilden Park, March 24 


(HLC, G.G.A.S.); Los Gatos, March 26 (EDS); 
Forestville, March 30 (JK); Fort Bragg, April 11 
(Mrs. Coy). 

Orioles, Grosbeaks, Sparrows.—The first Bullock's 
Oriole arrived at Soquel on April 4 (RJR); the first 
male of this species at Murphy’s on April 15, a week 
later than last year, followed by a female on April 
25 (Ednah C. Scoles). The numbers of Black-headed 
Grosbeaks at Mills College were higher than last 
year, when they were very scarce (HLC); and “many 
more’ were also seen at Inverness this year (GM). 
A pronounced movement of Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows was indicated by an increase in numbers at four 
places in the Sacramento area on April 20, followed 
by a decline one week later in the same area (EAA). 
The species was last recorded at Saratoga on May 3 
(2 banded individuals, EDS).—LamLaw WILLIAMS, 
Route 1, Box 152, Carmel, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—After 
a mild and comparatively dry winter which saw 
many odd extremes of weather, the spring migration 

’ was, if any- 
thing, unspec- 
tacular and 
generally late. 
The rainfall of 
February and 
March (which 
normally makes 
up ‘the bulk 
of our precipi- 
tation) was 
about 5 inches 
below normal. 
Late rains in 
April and early 
May helped to 
bring the season total up but by the end of the 
rainy season (normally the latter part of April) the 
total figure for the season was still about 5 inches 
below normal and about 7 inches below last year's 
figures. An abnormal snowfall in the lowlands in 
late February accompanied by freezing weather ex- 
acted a heavy toll from the early migrant hum- 
mingbirds (Rufous and Allen’s) as well as the 
species which normally are summer residents and/or 
transients but over-wintered because of the mildness 
of the weather. The fire danger in the chaparral was 
critical by mid-May and indeed many small brush 
fires were reported from the southern California 
foothill and grassland areas. Numerous migrants 
were delayed in reaching southern California by 
an extended cold front which lay along the California 
coast during the last week of April and the first 
week of May. Squalls were prevalent along the coast 
and the wind for almost 10 days during this period 
was from the north or northwest. This resulted in 
a damming of the migrants in Mexico as well as in 
the southern deserts of the state. The main flights 
of Vaux’s Swifts were well observed during the 
last week of April. Low overcast weather contributed 
to this. Flights of Black-headed Grosbeaks and 
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Western Tanagers built up numbers in the Palm 
Springs area during the first week of May and their 
normal numbers did not reach the foothills and low- 
lands until about May 10. This situation was also 
found to be the case for many migrant warblers, 
swallows, and thrushes. These birds reached the 
southern limits of the state in time to be halted by 
thé advancing front of late April. Those fortunate 
enough to be afield during the week of May 7-14 
were treated to some unusual California birding as 
flocks and flocks of Western Tanagers, Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, thrushes, and other migrants were en- 
countered. Temperatures for this period were about 
normal. 

Loons through Waterfowl—A Common Loon was 
at San Clemente State Park beach, May 4 (Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Wilson) and one each of Common, 
Arctic, and Red-throated was reported on the San 
Diego County Census of May 4th and Sth in the 
San Diego area (San Diego Audubon Society). Grebes 
remained numerous in the Mission Bay and San Diego 
Bay area until well into May. Twenty-six Horned 
Grebes, 96 Eared Grebes, and 104 Western Grebes 
were counted there May 4 and 5 (S.D.A\S.). A 
single Horned Grebe was on San Diego Bay as 
late as May 25 and as many as 30 Eared Grebes 
were there until the end of May (Arthur Morley). 
About 1500 White Pelicans were at the Salton Sea 
National Wildlife Refuge, March 4 (Ed. J. O'Neill). 
A group of more than 300 White Pelicans was seen 
migrating over Highway U. S. 99 near Lebec, March 
30 (E.. A. Albertson), and a late flight of about 
50 birds passed over China Lake, June 1 (D. W. 
Moore). Black Brant lingered well into spring at San 
Diego Bay, Malibu, and Point Mugu. Fifty-seven Black 
Brant were on San Diego Bay, May 5 (S.D.A.S.); 
6 were at Malibu Lagoon, June 15 (Ep.), and 
from 800 to 1000 were at Point Mugu, May 24 
(R. Dudley Ross). The waterfowl migration at the 
Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge was as follows: 
Feb. 1—Canada Geese (large race) 930, White- 
fronted Geese 150, Snow Geese 6000, Ross’s Geese 
4, ducks 29,850, Am. Coots 2000; March 8— 
Canada Geese 15, Snow Geese 400, ducks 16,750, 
Am. Coots 5000; March 21—Canada Geese 5, 
White-fronted Goose 1, Snow Geese 300; April 
1—Snow Geese 5, Canada Geese 2 (EJO'N.). Most 
interesting was the report of a single drake European 
Widgeon at Imperial State Waterfowl Management 
Area by William Anderson, Feb. 9 (fide EJO'N). 
Blue-winged Teal were reported from various parts 
of the Region during the spring. They were reported 
from China Lake (4—June 8, DWM); Ventura 
County Gun Club (2—March 20, Ep.); Fisher- 
man’s Retreat (1—April 1, Mrs. Ethel West), and 
near San Diego (2—May 4, S.D.A.S.); Legg Lake 
(2—Feb. 13, Alma Stultz). 

Birds of Prey.—It is with great satisfaction your 
editor reports a group of 30 California Condors seen 
to be feeding on the carcass of a calf on the Olcese 
Ranch at Rancheria near the foot of Rattlesnake 
Grade, May 21, by John Roper (fide Mrs. Will 
Williams). Two condors were also reported from 
Santa Ynez Valley, Santa Barbara County, March 
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21, and 3 flew over the grounds of the Santa Bar. 
bara Museum, May 6. A single condor was seen at 
Quaking Aspen Camp at 7000 feet in Sequoia 
National Forest, June 8 (Waldo G. Abbott). Condogs 
have been reported from the vicinity of Big Pines 
and unsubstantiated reports of their nesting have 
been received. A Bald Eagle flew over Santa Barbara, 
March 19 (WGA). The Swainson’s Hawk migration 
occurred during the last week of March with a few 
birds still coming through by the second week of 
April. A single Osprey was at SSNWR, March 5 
(EJO’N) and another was present for several in 
Mission Valley, San Diego Co., May 30 to June 
7 (Maureen J. Heraty). As many as 4 Saw-whet 
Owls were heard calling on Palomar Mountain, 
May 5 (S.D.A.S.) and a single bird was calling 
in Mill Creek Canyon of the San Bernardinos, April 
2 (John D. Goodman). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, and Terns.—Five Sandhill Cranes 
were at SSNWR, March 1 (EJO’N). Most of our 
wintering shorebirds had departed by the first week 
of May. The flight of Wandering Tattlers was good 
at suitable coastal areas. A small phalarope mi- 
gration materialized during the second week of May. 
On Feb. 6 200 Mountain Plover were at SSNWR 
(EJO'N). Five Stilt Sandpipers were first seen at 
SSNWR, March 13, and 4 were still there, April 23 
(EJO’N). A single female Red Phalarope was at 
San Diego Bay, May 25, in company with 4 Northerns 
(James D. Crouch, AM). Am. Avocets and Black- 
necked Stilts arrived in good numbers during the 
spring. Short-billed Gulls had departed for the 
north by the end of March and a few Glaucous- 
winged Gulls remained until the early part of May, 
but mone was reported thereafter. Caspian and 
Least Terns appeared at their breeding colonies by 
mid-May and Black Terns were rare everywhere but 
in the Imperial Valley. A single Black Tern was at 
Bolsa Chica, May 21 (Ep.), and 200 were counted 
at SSNWR, April 22 (EJO'N). © 

Upland Game Birds—Three individuals of the 
Mt. Pinos race of the Sooty Grouse were seen by 
Abbott on Mt. Abel, Kern Co., March 3. A single 
Ground Dove was found south of San Diego, May 5 
(S.D.A.S.); 5 different individuals were near Corona 
from April 4 to May 31 (Norman H. Mellor) ; an- 
other pair of Ground Doves was at Yorba Linda, 
June 30 (J. H. Comby). Four White-winged Doves 
were seen, May 4, in Snow Creek Canyon (JDG, 
et al.) which is some 20 miles west of their normal 
westerly range to Palm Springs. 

Non-passerine Land Birds.—Poor-wills had arrived 
in force by the first week of March. Vaux’s Swifts 
staged an unpredictable migration, appearing in 
areas where they were not seen last year and absent 
from those areas where they were most common 
a year ago. The migration of Black Swifts was 
phenomenal! The highlights were more than 10 
over Santa Barbara, May 3 (Ep.) and more than 


100 until April 18 at the Audubon Center of 
Southern California (AS). Numerous reports of 
smaller numbers were received from elsewhere. 


The Allen’s Hummingbird migration was about nor- 
mal with most birds passing through between Feb. 
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1) and March 15. Rufous Hummingbirds migrated 
through over a more extended pediod from Feb. 8 
to May 5. Blackchinned Hummingbirds had arrived 
by March 16 and Costa’s at about the same time. 
Calliope Hummingbirds were easily overlooked in 
chaparral areas. 

Passerine Land Birds —The general comment made 
by many observers was of the scarcity of birds of all 
this group during the best days of the spring 
migration. Actually, the birds were concentrated in 
the southern part of the state until well into the 
second week of May and after that date moved 
quickly to their breeding grounds. The migration, 
then, was generally late and in some places spec- 
tacular while others dull. It all depended when 
and where you were afield during this period of 
changeable weather. It is not felt that any of the 
species were down in numbers although the observer 
nn the field might have botten the impression one 
place and quite the opposite another. A nice migra- 
tion of more than 200 Western Kingbirds was seen 
by Maureen Heraty at Vallecito, April 21. Vermilion 
Flycatchers were reported at Mecca (1 male—April 






17 only, Cecelia Foulkes) and 3 near San Diego, 
May 4 to 5 (S.D.A.S.). Robins were most commen 
in the Imperial Valley with as many as 1500 at 
Brawley, Feb. 20 (EJO’N). Interesting was the report 
of 4 Crissal Thrashers (2 adult and 2 flying young) 
at Corona, May 30 (NHM). This is well west of 
their normal range. A large flight of Russet-backed 
(Olive-backed) Thrushes took place on the night 
of May 1 (John Tramontano). Two Common Star- 
lings were observed by Merritt S. Dunlap at Chevy 
Chase Golf Club, April 1 (fide Alma Stultz) and as 
many as 6 were counted at the Ventura County 
Gun Club, March 21 (Ep.) A male Scott's Oriole 
was seen in Golden Hill Park, San Diego, April 
22 (Dean Fisher, AM). Two Red Crossbills were 
on Mount Abel, March 3 (WGA), and another 
pair was at a nest on Mt. Pinos, May 25 (RW, 
MW ). Four Harris’s Sparrows were at Rolling Hills 
from Feb. 11 to April 20 (D. M. Falconer). Most 
of the White-crowned and Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows had departed by the first week of May.— 
ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish Drive, Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 





CHRISTMAS COUNT TOTALS FOR 1956 by Frank A. Scott 


This summary shows the total number of individuals 
of each species reported on the 1956 Christmas Bird 
Count. The number of areas reporting each species 
is given in parentheses. 


Common Loon (98) ............--4-- 940 
BPC TOON TOD a ncccccnccccvcs caer 53 
Red-throated Loon (55) .......... <i 683 
Red-necked Grebe (29) .............. 157 
Horned Grebe (147) ................ 9.808 
Eared Grebe (34) ...........220000: 12,221 
Roast (SRO FED ogc cc cases scncsuws 12 
Western Grebe (24) ............... 4,678 
Pied-billed Grebe (227) ............. 3,821 
White Pelican (24) .............055. . 3,262 
Brown Pelican (33) ................ 4,523 
OS a ee ee er ere 1,692 
European Cormorant (22) ............ 702 
Double-crested Cormorant (70) ....... 8,850 
Olivaceous Cormorant (3) ............ 29 
Brandt’s Cormorant (8) .............. 8,694 
Pelagic Cormorant (9) ............... 449 
ee C.. . i e 259 
Magnificent Frigate-bird (6) .......... 51 
Great White Heron (6) .............. 210 
Great Blue Heron (247) ............ 3,232 
Wiirdemann’s Heron (1) ............. 1 
ee es er 2,417 
snowy Egret (36) .. 2.00.0 .5s000 000s 1,975 
Reddish Egret (6) .........-....2.- 173 
Be EC) ee 87 
Louisiana Heron (24) ..............- 993 
Little Blue Heron (27) .............. 1,245 
Green Peron (99) «0.6 skcccsvecc sce 131 
Black-crowned Night Heron (76) ...... 1,398 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron (20) .... 83 
Amencen Bittern (46) «.......020.4% 89 
J) a ea 8 
WOO, GE BEES ibis 855.055.409e-50urs 485 
COME EID Gis ts.y.0.0 vive sw anh awiens 75 
Whitetaced Ts (3) 00605. caccsess 403 
Wiite Mile CHEN nc. cose ceevccccscnse 6,380 
Rosente Sopowall (2) oo wc ccs sicuives 138 
TM MR. ia asp saints ei Sae alee aia 5 
a tare ree 522 
Whistling Swan (36) ........0..05.. 11,737 
CORREA ONUNE BUGBD io csccte ace oeseas 154,264 
Pay NR GOED 4 ks «cc hemadcacevas 191,291 


ae Se re 6,788 
White-fronted Goose (11) ........... 5,436 
Snow Goose (43) .............00055 47,366 
©. } rere 32.981 
Ross’s Goose (3) .........2.0000- ; 23 
Fulvous Tree-duck (1) ............... 14 
Dhalland (370) ..niccccacccccsscacnas 1,043,525 
a ae ee 153,604 
Mottled Duck (12) ................. 261 
ee ar rer 12,405 
European Widgeon (7) .............. 7 
Am. Widacoth (176) .... 6.66 0.c0s05 156,637 
WUE BUD oiek ciceedecvaceecouass 174,464 
Green-winged Teal (143) ........... 30,559 
Blue-winged Teal (37) ............ 1,083 
ee ae eS) ere ere 215 
DE, oS iiccawsuewancs 40,780 
Wood Duck (59) «0.60. -6sceccecas 914 
NE RRND vse acne sasianaesnere 156,678 
Ring-necked Duck (145) ............ 10,239 
ee a 4) 74,631 
Geet Beep TOO). on... cite antes 82,194 
beeeee BOON. CUTE): occcciennscccdces 54,065 
American Golden-eye (249) .......... 33,466 
Barrow’s Golden-eye (8) ............ 46 
eS 2s rarer eee 9,784 
|) 8,144 
Harlequin Duck (9) ................. 46 
Common Hider (17). ........0. 000000085 9,934 
ES eee 13 
White-winged Scoter (31) ............ 17.890 
ee ere 15,926 
Se PEE, ca kis hea oswesenaw 4,413 
Redey Deck (198) ............. sad 72,780 
Hooded Merganser (137) ............ 14,621 
American Merganser (209) .......... 41,263 
Red-breasted Merganser (129) ........ 17,918 
‘Teemey Vellture (126)... 2... ......- 6,804 
Black Velee (77) 2. ccccs dene 2,861 
White-tailed Kite (12) .............. 67 
TN is ca ais kee ses 26 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (156) ........... 298 
Cooper's Hawk (214) .........5..... 388 
Red-tailed Hawk (361) .............. 2.617 
ae a i | arrears 14 
Red-shouldered Hawk (207) .......... 777 
Broad-winged Hawk (11) ............ 29 
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Swainson’s Hawk (14) 
White-tailed Hawk (3) 
Short-tailed Hawk (4) 


Ferruginous Hawk (11) 
Harris’s Hawk (10) 
Golden Eagle (48) 


Audubon’s Caracara (6) 


Pigeon Hawk (41) 


Chachalaca (1) 
Ruffed Grouse (116) 
Greater Prairie Chicken 
Sharp-tailed Grouse (8) 
Sage Hen (2) 


Bob-white (195) 


King Rail (10) 
Clapper Rail (40) .... 
Virginia Rail (23) .... 
Sora (22 
Florida Gallinule (33) 
Am. Coot (213) ..... 
Am. Oyster-catcher (7) 
Black Oyster-catcher (2) 


Piping Plover (13) ... 
Snowy Plover (10) .... 
Wilson’s Plover (8) .. 
Mountain Plover (4) . 
Killdeer (279) ....... 
Am. Golden Plover (1) 


Black-bellied Plover (48) 


Surf-bird (5) ........ 
Ruddy Turnstone (31) 
Black Turnstone (6) .. 
Am. Woodcock (19) .. 
Wilson’s Snipe (181) 
Long-billed Curlew (14) 
Hudsonian Curlew (11) 
Spotted Sandpiper (30) 
Solitary Sandpiper (1) . 
Wandering Tattler (4) 
\. 2.) eee 


Greater Yellow-legs (56) 


Lesser Yellow-legs (34) 
Red Knot (11) ...... 
Purple Sandpiper (24) 
Pectoral Sandpiper (2) . 
Baird’s Sandpiper (1) . 
Least Sandpiper (57) 


Red-backed Sandpiper (57) 


Dowitcher (32) ...... 
Stilt Sandpiper (4) ... 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 


Western Sandpiper (44) 


Marbled Godwit (16) 
378 


Rough-legged Hawk (154) Paci npdaieins 


Malt Page CIOS) on csi ccccaaendes 
Biorsh Pigwk (295). ci cc cc scencanas 
OE 9s ass orcs hrciscdedigih igs nye ardranin « 
Gyrfalcon (1) OE Ne 
Praatic PAGCOR (22) occ scsicciccscacs 
Peregrine Falcon (29) ............... 
Sparrow Hawk (383) ............... 
(eee 
European Partridge (20) eeneprenp 
Rock Partridge (1) oc. esc cewcncs 
Scaled Quail (12) .........000c0000s 
Calttornia Oluail (34). «2.60 siccc sacs 
Gammels Cua €9) oo baccccccvs caaas 
Monntain Quail (3) «2.026.000 scenes 
Ring-necked Pheasant (276) 
a cS a a 
Wrnoeping Crase (1) nsec siecciacic sie 
Sandhill Crane (18) .. 2.066. cccc esac 
A ET eer a 


mamgea Prowler (27) ..... 6. ssccecess. 


Es cisicwrs 





596 
198 
142 


605 
2,236 


5,221 


1,045 


32,319 
33,686 
6,265 
17 
9,680 
32,689 
3,018 


Sandetling (52) ccc. cscesccccesadss 
Am. Avocet (16) ..... 
Black-necked Stilt (3) .. 
Red Phalarope (3) .... 
Pomarine Jaeger (1) ... 
Parasitic Jaeger (3) .... 
Glaucous Gull (13) ... 
Iceland Gull (11) ...... 


Glaucous-winged Gull (16) .......... 


Great Black-backed Gull 


Western Gull (12) .... 
Herring Gull (254) .. 


California Gull (19) ... 
Ring-billed Gull (227) 
Short-billed Gull (12) . 
Black-headed Gull (10) 
Laughing Gull (46) .. 
Franklin’s Gull (2) .... 
Bonaparte’s Gull (95) . 
Little Gall (1)......... 
Heermann’s Gull (5) . 


oh ea 


Black-legged Kittiwake (15) ......... 


Gull-billed Tern (8) .. 
Forster’s Tern (35) .... 
Common Tern (11) .... 
Roseate Tern (1) ...... 
Least Tet (2) ..s.ces 
Royal Tern (28) ..... 
Cabot’s Tern (7) ...... 
Caspian Tern (21) .... 
Black Term (1) ....... 
Black Skimmer (18) .. 
Razor-billed Auk (1) ... 
Common Murre (6) .... 
Briinnich’s Murre (1)... 
Dovekie (3) ......... 
Black Guillemot (4) ... 
Pigeon Guillemot (4) .. 
Marbled Murrelet (3) . 
Ancient Murrelet (5) .. 
Cassin’s Auklet (1) .... 
Rhinoceros Auklet (3) . 


White-crowned Pigeon (1) ........... 


Band-tailed Pigeon (14) 
Red-billed Pigeon (1) . 
Mourning Dove (362) . 
Spotted Dove (9) .... 
Ringed Turtle-dove (2) . 
White-winged Dove (3) 
Ground Dove (29) .... 
Inca Dove (10) ....... 
White-fronted Dove (2) 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo (1) 
Road-runner (32) ..... 
Smooth-billed Ani (1) . 
Groove-billed Ani (1) .. 
Barn Owl (57) ........ 
Screech Owl (133) .... 
Horned Owl (221) .... 
Snowy Owl (21) ...... 
Hawk Owl (2) ....... 
Pygmy Owl (6) ....... 
Ferruginous Owl (1) .. 
Burrowing Owl (17) .. 
Barred Owl (115) ..... 
Great Gray Owl (1) ... 
Long-eared Owl (47) . 
Short-eared Owl (60) .. 
Richardson’s Owl (1) .. 
Saw-whet Owl (12) .... 
Whip-poor-will (3) .... 
Pouteeue (4) .....0.655 
White-throated Swift (4) 


8,885 
4,728 
30 

3 

5 

7 

26 

33 
25,336 
9,161 
6,159 
275,272 
5,993 
90,384 
4,935 


131 


752 


37,543 
467 
100 


925 
478 
19 


131 
16 


108 
323 
641 











Ruby-th 
Black-cl 
Costa’s 
Anna's 
Rufous 
Belted 

Green 

Yellow: 
Red-sha 
Gilded 
Pileatec 
Red-bel 
Golden 
Gila 
Red-he: 
Acorn 
Lewis's 
Yellow 
Willias 
Hairy 
Downy 
Ladder 
Nuttall 
Red-co 
White- 
Arctic 
Easterr 
Tropic 
Weste! 
Cassin’ 
Scissor 
Derby 
Crestec 
Ash-th 
Eastert 
Black 

Say’s 

Gray | 
Easter: 
Weste 
Olive- 
Vermi 
Beard! 
Horne 
Violet 
Tree | 
Rougl 
Barn 

Purpl 
Gray 
Blue 

Stelle: 
Scrub 
Arizo! 
Greer 
Am. | 
Yello 
Comn 
Whit 
Am. | 
Nortl 
Fish 

Pifor 
Clark 
Black 
Carol 
Mout 
Brow 
Chest 
Tufte 
Black 
Plain 


Bridl 

















885 Ruby-throated Hummingbird (10) ..... DD: “Wee: BEI kee sos awaiscdcessvwsws 330 
728 Black-chinned Hummingbird (4) ...... 8 Common Bushtit (36) .............. 4,322 
30 Costa’ss Hummingbird (2) ............ 4  White-breasted Nuthatch (353) ....... 6,027 

3 Anna’s Hummingbird (20) ........... 961  Red-breasted Nuthatch (100) ......... 465 

5 Rufous Hummingbird (1) ........... 3 Brown-headed Nuthatch (34) ......... 713 

7 Belted Kingfisher (338) ............ 1,868 Pygmy Nuthatch (15) ............... 548 
26 Green Kingfisher (1) .............. 1 Seown Coveper (311) 2... ccccescccvis 1,745 
33 Yellow-shafted Flicker (328) ........ SSUG “WHE BRED aio ea be vine de onic wn etd 1,209 
336 Red-shafted Flicker (113) ........... eo a ee b+) 152 
161 Gilded Flicker (4) ........0.ccccee0. 26. BR WED TG) ono icne ceesvciccens 456 
159 Pileated Woodpecker (153) ......... S76. Winter Ween (207) «0.0.00 csccees 755 
5272 Red-bellied Woodpecker (228) ....... 40352 Bewick’s Wien (65) .....0ccsccccces 739 
,993 Golden-fronted Woodpecker (11) .... 232 Carolina Wren (247) .............. 5,180 
384 Gila Woodpecker (6) ............... | oe ge Cs) eer 191 
935 Red-headed Woodpecker (124) ....... 1,514 Long-billed Marsh Wren (66) ........ 307 
21 Acorn Woodpecker (26) ............. 1,595  Short-billed Marsh Wren (24) ........ 103 
,885 Lewis's Woodpecker (17) ........... OR COR TO TEED os os ces ca ssvvecne 69 
20 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (166) ....... GGt Bock Week: C20) oon si rwsscrscconce 79 
,254 Williamson’s Sapsucker (3) .......... 3 Mockingbird (242) ................. 10,064 
1 Hairy Woodpecker (402) ............ SIGE CRE BOE as cniiesunrawasasasaieis 791 
054 Downy Woodpecker (453) ........... 10,596 Brown Thrasher (109) .............- 1,046 
.757 Ladder-backed Woodpecker (23) ...... 222 Sennett’s Thrasher (6) .............. 73 
147 Nuttall’s Woodpecker (20) ........... 164  Bendire’s Theasher (2) ............5. 24 
674 Red-cockaded Woodpecker (9) ....... 50  Curve-billed Thrasher (12) .......... 298 
58 White-headed Woodpecker (3) ....... 19 California Thrasher (18) ............. 186 

1 Arctic Woodpecker (12) ............ 19 Leoonte’s Thrasher (2) ...........05. 3 

1 Eastern Kingnied (2) .........0.s0005 BD GE NE GN bd scenic cicvccsis 21 
196 Tropical Kingbird (2) .............. a. Uk NS ree 180 
221 Western Kingbird (11) .............. Ti RR I TED, ose os sh eeenndades 83,013 
853 Cassin’s Kingbird (4) .............. 19 ‘Vaneed Thrush (18) ........ 005000005. 264 
1 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (3) ......... 14  Hieemet Ties C192) .5 cc cs .scccis 876 
867 Derby Flycatcher (2) ............... 110 Olive-backed Thrush (7) ............ 20 
1 Crested Flycatcher (7) .............. 56 Gray-cheeked Thrush (1) ............ 1 
148 Ash-throated Flycatcher (3) ........... 6 Eastern Bluebird (208) ............. 7,102 
1 Eastern Phoebe (111) .............. 1,357. Western Bluebird (33) .............. 1,383 
20 Black Phoebe (34) ................. 616 Mountain Bluebird (39) ............ 1,988 
9 Say’s Phoebe (39) ................. 333 Townsend's Solitaire (46) ............ 319 
249 Gray Phycatcher (1) <2... 0.0.6 ceces 1 Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (49) .......... 1,831 
45 Eastern Wood Pewee (1) ............ 1 Bilack-tailed Gnatcatcher (6) .......... 30 
131 Western Wood Pewee (1) ........... : 2  Golden-crowned Kinglet (305) ....... 4,593 
1 Olive-sided Flycatcher (1) ............ 2  Ruby-crowned Kinglet (207) ......... 3,328 
27 Vermilion Flycatcher (22) ........... a me a! eer 20,263 
5 Beardless Flycatcher (2) ............. S Sponpees Pint (15) «1.255 6s0050ene. ; 95 
752 Bomed Lark (253) ....0..065000se0ce0% 29,489 Bohemian Waxwing (25) ........... 8,451 
2 Violet-green Swallow (1) ........... 4 Cedar Waxwing (199) .............. 10,856 
543 Tree Swallow (32) ........csceseee. ee me TS 56 
467 Rough-winged Swallow (2) ........... 203 Loggerhead Shrike (205) ............ 3,645 
100 Barn Swallow (1) ..........0sss00 kU | re ro 289 
. Pore Biette (8) oii ccc cascascsen 2 Common Starling (464) ............. 2,163,852 
925 2 8 es eer 49 White-eyed Vireo (20) ............. 151 
478 Mae Fey CAOR) oii cis cccesascscan 22.90) Hatton's Vieed C15) 6... occ cccscsccs 58 
19 PP FOOD once scuccusenens a. lk 8 ) errr rrr ee 2 
1 wt. errr 2,939 Yellow-throated Vireo (6) ........... 18 
131 rome Fay (2) oo. caiccccsecaswens "eK EE errr 109 
16 ft Farr ere 139 Philadelphia Vireo (1) .............. 13 
1 SS aa 5,198 Black and White Warbler (7) ......... 156 
108 Yellow-billed Magpie (6) ............ 1,485 Worm-eating Warbler (1) ............ 2 
323 Common Raven (47) ............... 556 Orange-crowned Warbler (61) ....... 483 
641 White-necked Raven (5) ............. 153 Nashville Warbler (2) .............. 15 
35 BON, Se TITY osc kscnasciaawiasone 166,622 Parula Warbler (8) ................. 33 
2 Northwestern Crow (6) ............ 2,286 Sennett’s Warbler (1) ............... 1 
13 MO CN ROD oi ask ne 0d 5 dada ees 3,860 Yellow Warbler (2) ................ 2 
1 8 De ere ror 141 Cape May Warbler (2) .............. 2 
68 Clark's Mutcracker (10) ........050 70 Black-throated Blue Warbler (1) ...... 1 
305 Black-capped Chickadee (322) ........ 22,918 Myrtle Warbler (203) ............... 37,624 
3 Carolina Chickadee (154) ........... 11,635 Audubon’s Warbler (46) ............ 11,430 
155 Mountain Chickadee (36) ........... 953 Black-throated Gray Warbler (8) ...... 13 
212 Brown-capped Chickadee (11) ........ 114. Townsend’s Warbler (7) ......... 30 
1 Chestnut-backed Chickadee (11) ...... 419 Black-throated Green Warbler (2) .... 2 
12 Tufted Titmouse (280) .............. 12,583 Blackburnian Warbler (1) ............ 1 
4 Black-crested Titmouse (9) ........... 178  Yellow-throated Warbler (17) ....... 109 
20 Piste DemGUNe FID) 2.0.0 60a sien cscuss 630 Chestnut-sided Warbler (1) ......... 1 
134 Bergen Bemnse (1) ocak cc casceccs a: es. | | Ree 1,221 
379 











Prairie Warbler (9) 

Palm Warbler (52) 
Oven-bird (7) 

Northern Water-thrush (6) 
Louisiana Water-thrush (2) 
Common Yellowthroat (66) 
Yellow-breasted Chat (17) 
Black-capped Warbler (12) 
Am. Redstart (6) 

House Sparrow (501) 
European Tree Sparrow (2) 
Bobolink (1) 

Eastern Meadowlark (244) 
Western Meadowlark (113) 


Yellow-headed Blackbird (12 ) rs 


Red-winged Blackbird (268) 
Tricolored Blackbird (8) 
Orchard Oriole (2) 
Audubon’s Oriole (2) 
Hooded Oriole (2) 
Baltimore Oriole (12) 
Bullock’s Oriole (3) 

Alta Mira Oriole (1) 

Rusty Blackbird (121) 
Brewer's Blackbird (95) 
Boat-tailed Grackle (37) 
Purple Grackle (168) 
Brown-headed Cowbird (197) 
Bronzed Cowbird (1) 
Western Tanager (1) 
Cardinal (370) 

Pyrrhuloxia (14) 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (2) 


Black-headed Grosbeak (6) ........... 


Indigo Bunting (3) 
Lazuli Bunting (1) 
Painted Bunting (7) 
Dickcissel (5) 

Evening Grosbeak (35) 
Purple Finch (162) 
Cassin’s Finch (9) 

House Finch (76) 
Sharpe’s Seedeater (2) 
Pine Grosbeak (22) 
Gray-crowned Rosy Finch (6) 
Black Rosy Finch (2) 
Brown-capped Rosy Finch (3) 
Common Redpoll (24) 
Pine Siskin (79) 

Am. Goldfinch (427) 
Lesser Goldfinch (35) 
Lawrence’s Goldfinch (7) 
Red Crossbill (15) 
White-winged Crossbill (9) 
Texas Sparrow (5) 
Green-tailed Towhee (15) 
Eastern Towhee (193) 
Spotted Towhee (80) 
Brown Towhee (38) 
Abert’s Towhee (4) 

Lark Bunting (16) 
Ipswich Sparrow (12) 
Savannah Sparrow (164) 
Grasshopper Sparrow (9) 
Baird’s Sparrow (5) 
Leconte’s Sparrow (16) 
Henslow’s Sparrow (4) 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow (27) 
Seaside Sparrow (21) 


343,093 
49 

30 
29,913 
13,017 
23,927 


8,368,490 


108,503 
11,543 
2,526,280 
448,478 


*~- Vesper Sparrow (94) 


Lark Sparrow (38) 
Rufous-winged Sparrow (1) 


’ Rufous-crowned Sparrow (15) 


Pine-woods Sparrow (5) 
Botterei’s Sparrow (1) 
Cassin’s Sparrow (2) 
Black-throated Sparrow (15) 
Bell’s Sparrow (3) 
Sage Sparrow (16) 
White-winged Junco (10) 
Slate-colored Junco (422) 89,685 
Oregon Junco (122) 19,246 
Gray-headed Junco (27) 886 
Arizona Junco (2) 81 
Am. Tree Sparrow (340) 80,463 
Chipping Sparrow (78) 2,427 
Clay-colored Sparrow (8) 177 
Brewer's Sparrow (7) 381 
Field Sparrow (225) 11,428 
Black-chinned Sparrow (2) 3 
Harris’s Sparrow (57) 4,167 
White-crowned Sparrow (191) 15,446 
Golden-crowned Sparrow (29) ........ 3,522 7 
White-throated Sparrow (241) 54,365 
Fox Sparrow (163) 2,299 
Lincoln’s Sparrow (44) ... 382 
Swamp Sparrow (194) 4,303 ~ 
Song Sparrow (443) 
McCown’s Longspur (3) 
Lapland Longspur (54) 
Smith’s Longspur (9) 
Chestnut-collared Longspur (6) 
Snow Bunting (66) 
Total of identified birds 
—unidentified, but counted 95,252 | 


Grand Total (485 species) 18,910,932 — 


Different birds seen during count period, 
probably several times the total of ... 893 
Observers 6,543 
Hawaii (additional species indicated by asterisk) 
*Laysan Albatross 
*Black-footed Albatross 
*Red-footed Booby 
*Greater Man-o’-war-bird 
Florida Gallinule 
Am. Golden Plover 
Wandering Tattler 
Sanderling 
Black-necked Stilt 
Pomarine Jaeger 
*Hawaiian Noddy 
Spotted Dove 
*Barred Dove 
*Japanese Tit 
*Red-billed Leiothrix 
*Elepaio 
*Mynah 
*White-eye 
* Amakihi 
*Hawaiian Creeper 
* Apapane 
*Ricebird 
*Shama Thrush 
House Sparrow 
*Brazilian Cardinal 
House Finch 





Nore: Title of work by Raymond A. Paynter, Jr. is: The Ornithogeography of the Yucatan Peninsula, not 
“The Ornithology—’ as given in June 1957 issue. 





Breeding-Bird Censuses should be addressed to: Mr. Gorman M. Bond, U.S. Nat'l Museum, Wash’ton 25, D.C 





